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PREFACE. 


The great importance of the vegetable kingdom, whether it be 
considered as affording aliment, clothing, or medicine to the 
human race, is so obvious as to require no demonstration. If 
• we recur to the earliest periods of the history of Cur glpbe, we 
observe the first dawn of medical science in fh# employment’ 
of those productions which, springing up in sq^ abundance, 
and affording as they did to prime"^ man the chief, if not the 
only article of food, were natufally resorted to as the most 
sxxitable remedies for disease and pain. Through every suc¬ 
ceeding age, plants have attracted a large sh^e of attention, 
and have formed the chief resources of the healing art; and 
though for a time disregarded, in the raga» for minerals and 
visionaiy schemes of treatment, it may be safely affirmed that 
they constitute the most potent* tractable, and valuable agents 
with which the physician is acquainted. 

It has often been remark^ that the indigenous plahts of 
Britain are too much neglected This is doubtless, in great 
measure, the resxdt of that undue preference for ail that is 
novel and rare and difficult to be procured—so characteristic 
of human nature; to which may be added, that partial and 
disii^nuous spirit of criticism which often condemns without ‘ 
investigating. And it is not dnly in medicinal, but also in 
various other%conomic plants that this pr^jjfidice in favour : 
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of one to tfcie condemi^oii of others is constantly asserting 
itself. 

The immediate design "^f this work was % fufnish an. 
accurate dftscriptio* of all tfie medicinal plants indigel js to 
Britain, which appeared to tfl^authors entitled to that character 
from the estimation in which they were held by the greatest 
an(?most skjlful of the old physicians. That they were fre- 
•jjuently ooirect’in their judgment is apparent* from the fact, 
that several th« plants which they recommended have been 
alllTWetf to sink in oblivion, and after many years’ neglect, 
have again been successfully used by modem practitioners. 
This is well exemplified in the history of Foxglove, the fciore 
prominent efiect8*’of which were fully understood in the six¬ 
teenth century; it was admitted into the London Pharma¬ 
copoeia in 1725, discarded in 1746, and has since been again 
restored. * 

e • 

- The idea ^f vhis Florh was suggested to 'the authors by the 
British Domestic Herbal of Waller, a good practical work 
of its time, cobtaining a«judicious selection of indigenous 
medical plants, illustrated figures of the less familiar 
species. The best of these plates* ha v .i been chosen to illustrate 
the present work, considerable additions and improvements 
being made, an(f new figures of at least an equal number being 
expressly ^grave^. Some extracts from the above-mentioned 
volume are interspersed through the following pages. 

• 

The foregoing remarks are chiefly those of the authors of 
the original work, which app^ed in 1837, and they are 
equally applicable to the,present time and the present olume. 
It remains only for me to explain my share in reducing an 
elaborate work of over 900 pages to its present form. 

First, then, with regard to the scientific name of each plant. 

I have adopted that of the most recent authority, excluding 
altogether the Latin synonyms, as well as the namw by which 
the plant is kupwn in various parts of the VBjorld, retainini; 
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only jJbe Freiich and German nom|jmlatare as being tihe most 
.useful 

The Idimean system has also blen entftely fixcluded, and 
the botahicaJ descriptions much.^bbre'^ted. Ths rest of the 
ni£ jr has been pruned' and weeded irf many Sases with a 
lavish hand; cartf, hpwever, having; been taken to retain, in 
a condensed form, most of the opinions of ancient writers on 
the medical properties of the individual plants, as wfeU as 
old recipes and formxdas for pharmaceutic^ and* other prPf 
parations, which are every year becoming Ifiijs kngwn, and 
are oniy to be found in the jjages of old and rare books. These 
appeared to me worth preserving, not with the Idea of their 
befcig of any practical use at the present time, but as m^orials 
of past ages. The opinions of the authors themselves upon 
the mciliciiiiil value of the respective plants have likewise 
been [n’oserved, and where the plant is included in the Phar- 
niac' 0 }lloia, cw is of aciknowledgeil use the prcfent tme, such 
a fact is*inentioned. 

Many plants <xx*,ur throughout the following pages that are 
not indigenous to the Bi^tish LsJcs, and coifeequently in my 
0 ]>injon ought not to have be^B included, but the arrangement 
of the plates necessitated tlieir introduction. The value of 
many of the plants, likewise, in a medicinal ppnt of view, rests 
on a veiy slender basis, their introduction being solely on the 
testimony of ancient writers. 

In the present volume popular utility has been kept in 
view, and an attempt has l»eeli made to render the text avail¬ 
able to the general as well as to the medical reader. 

In mattt‘i-s connected with the uses of the plants, I have 
freqnJ"/jtly referred to Fliickiger and Hanbury’s Pliarmaoo- 
gmpkia; and in the botany and geographical distribution, to 
Dr. Hooker’s Student's Flora of the Britidi Isles. The mention 
of these w'orks will be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy 
of these details^ • 

In conclusion, I have to express my indebtedness to my 

I 
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friend Mn James Britte:n^.L.S., of tiie Britisl^Museafi, lor 
.manji viduaWe auggestil^, particularly with regard to the 
popular or titmmSn namis of the plants—^ subje^ to which 
he has paid considerable attention,—and also for Ids assistance 
in correcting the prdbf sheets. 

JOHN R. JACKSON. 

^Bicbxokd, • 

April, wn. 
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THE BRITISH FLORA -MEDICA. 


I. 

ACONITUM NAPELLUS, L. 

Mork’s-Hoob, Wolf’s-Bane, oh Aconite. 

Nat. Ord. Ranxinculacea:. 

• F, (/^.IJpcnON DE MOINE, MaDRIETTK. 0, Pj!UBMHUT,*WoLFSWtrHZ. 

Descrijifion .—Rootstock perennial, napiform" dark 

colour XFitlioiit, whitish within, ^nding off ijtTmerous fibres. 
The roots, as seen in commerce, arc from 2 to 3 or 4 inches 
long, and from ^ to 1 inch ^ck at top; when dry it breaks 
with a short fracture with a white farinaceous cesitre, and has 
a biting, somewhat sweetish taste. Stem e^ct, simple, sub- 
angular, smooth, 3 or 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, palmate, 
deeply divided into 5 elongated wedge-shapw; segmants, which 
are irregularly cut and toothed and fi’A^owed on their upper 
surface. Lower leaves with *long foofrtplks, upper nearly 
sessile; the whole dark green above, paler beneath, smooth, 
and shining. Flowers in a lang cylindrical raceme at the top 
of the stem; each flower supported,on a pedicel with small 
bracts at the base. Calyx deep violet, of imequal sepals; 
uppermost arched, helmet-shaped, concealing the petals; lateral 
ones broad and nearly round; lower oblong, divaricating. The 
2 petals or nectaries on long incurved stalks, concealed beneath 
the helmet; each petal furnished with a hooked spur and an 
oblong bifid limb. Stamens numerous, converging, suppoi4ing 

B 
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whitish an^ihers. Pistils generally 3 in number, ^sach furnished 
with a simjle style a^d reflexed stigma. Capsules usually 
3, o^, smdbth, ccntainifkg numltous blacl(, an^^^iiar, wrinkled 
seeds. (Plate I., fig. ^) • 

JD-istrihu^iow.—fiurope, Siberia* Weetem Asia to the^Iinia- 
laya; naturalized in a few places in the west of England and 
in Sc4ith Wales. First cultivated in English gardens about 
the f'ear 1596. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology and History .—The etymology ^f the name 

"Aconitum- is rather doubtful Some have derived it from ' 

* 

dico wro?, devoid of dust, in reference to the rocky soil in which 
it grows; othera from aieuv, a javelin, because the natives of 
uncivilized'countries poisoned their darts with its juice; but 
the most probable derivation is from Acone, a town of Bithynia, 
near the shores of the Euxine Sea, which was famous for 
poisonous herbs, and especially the Aconite. The vernacular 
name Monk’s-hood originated from the resemblance between 
the hohnet of the blqgsom and the hood or cowl of a*monk; . 
and that of Wdif’s-bane, from the deadly effects of the plant 
upon thf“ tvol^perhajw from a tradition mentioned by an old 
writer that wolves, in time»of scarcity, have tom up the roots 
and eaten them as food, and ^;iave soon after been found dead. 

The ancients appeal* to haA’^e^ considered this plant as the 
most virulefit o|' aU.poisons, and indeed there are few that 
surpass it in vexom. Its beauty has obtained for it a place 
in our gardens, and its handsome flowei’s tend to mask its 
baneful qualities. TJany of the old writers employed the te rra 
Aconite as synonymous with all that is deadly in the vegetable 
world. Thus, in Shakspeare— 

“ Thou shall prouo a slider to thy friends, 

A hoopo of gold to hinde thy brothers in: 

That the vnited vossoU of their blood. 

Shall noucr Icake, though it doe worke as strong 
As AcowUum, or rash gunpowder.” 

2 lien, JV., Act iv.. Scene 4. 

Properfu^ and Uses .—All parts of the plant are more or 
less poisonous, but the root is the most virulent. The effect 
of the leaves, when taken into the system, is to produce a kind 
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of int6xicatio& or madness with a bbnung heat in tiie month- 
and tliroat, numbness of the lips, eol^ sweats, i3^tings,cand 
spasms, geneR|{illy proving in a fe\v hours. the j dice 

, introduced into a small woimd ^ the ^mnb has been known 
to give rise tb pains ip Hie fingers and* arms, anxiety and 
pain of the stomach, fainting, and finally copious suppuration 
and gangrene. The farina of the flowers accidentally blown 
into the eyes has produced great pain and swelling, and^tem- 
porary blindpess; and the root, if kept long in the hand, is, 
said to produce unpleasant symptoms. 

Matthiolus mentions the circumstance of •four Jobbers, 
under sentence of death, to whom this plant was administered, 
two of whom, after suffering the most violent torments, were 
saved by appropriate remedies; the other two died. One of 
these became, in a few hours, idiotic; the face was bathed in a 
cold sweat; a total loss of sensation, with fainting and spasms, 
followed. He vomited a quantity of bilious matter, the body 
• sweUfid up, and he died in a state of apoplexy. • 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 17S4%i8 related the 
case of a man who accidentally ate %few leaves of t]|» Aconite 
in a salad. A burning sensation in the tongue and gums, and 
great irritation about the cheel^, immediately succeeded. The 
symptoms continued to grow«worse, and two hours after being 
attacked medical aid was resorted to. By ttes time the 
patient’s eyes had become fixed, hands and ceet icy cold, the 
body covered with a cold sweat, pulse and respiration scarcely 
perceptible. Upon administering s^ririt of hartshonfr coughing 
and vomiting ensued, which was augmented by an infusion of 
the blessed thistle (Cnicus benedictuK). He soon after passed 
a stool and vomited afresh. The pulse rose slightly and in¬ 
termitted with great irregularity. A mixture of Tlreriaca 
Andromachi, Sal volatile, etc., was administered, and the next 
morning the patient was much better, and soon recovered. 

Aconite root has not unfrequently been mistaken for horse¬ 
radish. Many fatal cases are on record. One, illustrating 
the rapid effects of the poison, is recorded in^the Thnea of 
November 10, 1854, in which a gentleman, dining with his 
brother in Bristol, partook, with roast beef, of what was sup- 
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, pos«sd to be horse-i^daa^ Vb&di Tra$ bbtaiaed from the ga^fen, 
and^dresse^Vnd served iti ystial way. Soon after dinittfer 
a peculia)^ t.m g l^w g geiTsatioi^ la. the hajsds tuft arms was 
experienced. The syTpptomf' rapidly increased. Bran^ was 
given and medical aid instantly procured, but he rapidly sank, 
and died in about an hoiu:. In the Lancet for October 6,1860, 
another case, though not a fatal one, is recorded, in which 
four members^of a family partook of some j)ick]es in which, by 
' ^accident, some Aconite root had been sliced insjtead of horse- 
ra<iisli. They were soon after attacked with violent spasms, 
and severe pains with a pricking sensation in the limbs, and 
partial loss of sight. Chloric other and ammonia were given in 
full doses. Two of the patients who had taken a lai-ge quantity 
of the vinegar, suffered more severely ; and in these cases 
mustard poultices were applied to the chest and back of the 
neck, and galvanism employed, in addition to the other 
remedies, and the patients all gradually recovered. 

Notwiths6inding |hose unfortunate mistakes, hojse-radish 
Can easily be»d^stinguislied from Aconite. The rootstock of 
the foriher isjcmger, straighter, and of a dirty yellow colour; 
while the Aconite roots are tiiick at the top, tapering to a jioint 
below, of a dark brown coloui^ ^nd with numerous root fibres. 
Besides this, the foliage and general habits of the plants are so 
dissimilar. ^ 

It is not a Ifltle remarkable that in certain localities the 
poisonous qualities of the Aconite are not developed, and it is 
so entirely innocuous that it is used as a pot-herb. “This was 
pointed out as long ago as X671, by Martin Bernhard, an 
eminent Polish physician and botanist; and was confirmed by 
Linneus so far as relates to Lapland, whore the young shoots 
of one species are cooked and dkten. It is still more strange 
to find that, while in certain districts of Northern India the 
roots are collected as a poison, there are others in which the 
same roots are eaten as a pleasant tonic.”— Pheirmacographia, 

p. 8. 

^ Baron Sterck, a physician of Vienna, was the first to 
introduce Aconite into medical practice, about 1762. He 
\ strenuously recommended it in gout, chronic rheumatism. 
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l&t^arED^iesit ^svisk, scrofulous swcll|ii^, etc. At^the pzesent 
tiine ft ^ given in the form of^ianctuw, as an ano(%me liniment, 
and Bometim^ internally in rheumatic affections. ' < 

. The active principle of the Afonite, ^hich has been named 
aconitine, was*, discovered in 1883, by Geiger and Hesse. It 
contains all the virulent poisonous properties'of the plant in 
a tenfold degiee. It hhs been proved that the tenth of a ^rain 
■wiU kill a small bird instantaneously; and 1^0 drops of a 
solution composed of 1 grain of acomtine ‘in a ^achm o^ 
alcohol is suflScient to kill a guinea-pig in a very few minutes. 

Aconite is used in the forms of powder, extract, or fincture. 
In the powder it is given in doses of 1 or 2 grains, which can 
be gradually, but carefully, increased until some effects are pro¬ 
duced ; it cannot, however, be depended upon, in consequence 
of its being liable to lose its virtue. The officinal preparations 
ai’e—1. Extract, prepared by bruising the fresh leaves and 
flowering tops of the plant in a mortar, and expressing the juice, 
which gradually heated to 130“, an^ the gfeen colouring, 
matter separated by straining it through a mm cloth. It iSj 
then evaporated to the consistence of thin. Ijpne^and the 
colouring matter, which had been*previously eeparated, again 
added, when the whole mass^js stiiTod together, placed over 
heat, and evaporated till it ’jccomes of a thick pasty substance. 
This is usually given in the form of ]>ills, in ^sef from 1 to 2 
grains, which may be slowly increased. 2. xi-icturo. This is 
prepared by placing powdered Aconite root in rectified spirit, 
and allowing it to macerate for 48 hours, sti. Tiig it occasionally ; 
it is ^hen placed in a percolatoj^ throuel> which the fluid jiasses; 
the solid matter is submitted to prea-sure, the product from 
which is, after filtering, mixed with the fluiu previously strained 
through; rectified spii'it is added as required, and tincture of 
Aconite is obtained. " 

Treatment of Poisoning by Aconite .—The principal thing 
to be done in this and other vegetable poisons is, to procure 
vomiting by any means ; the most speedy and effectual method 
is to force the finger or a feather down the throat, and keep up. 
a titiUation of the fauces. This •will generally succeed -^rhen 
the strongest emetics fail, and ought not to be delayed a 
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nwmftnt aftej it is once Ascertained iliat Aconite has heen 
swaltowed, .^8 the danger is always in propoi'tion to the 
quantity sw^owed and the kn^h of time it roiifains in the 
stomach. After the peison hits been evacuated, some cprdial 
draught, or a little wine, may be given with advantage. 

There are several other species of Aconite, all more or less 
poisonous, although A. Antliora was once considered whole¬ 
some' and an a^itidote to the noxious species; its root was also 
iponsidered. the ztedoary of the Arabian physician, Avicenna. 
The A. Lycoctonvm, or true WolFs-bane, is also poisonous, 
but Linneus, in his Flora Lapponica, mentions an interesting 
circumstance respecting it. He says, “ In my journey through 
Medelpadia (a province of Norland), I saw a woman gathering 
the leaves of this Aconite, and on asking her for what purpose 
they were designed, she replied they were intended to be used 
as food. To convince her of her danger (for I thought she 
had mistaken the leaves for those of a species of geranium), I 
implored, by ^ ^ho l^ld dear, not to prepare her last meal. 
But she with tlS^smile said there was no danger,—she knew the 
plant weJT, and had so often gathered it for years,-as well as 
her neighbours,'that she thought I could not be properly 
acquainted with it myself. I«then entered her cottage and 
saw her cut the leayes in pieces ahd boU them with a little fat, 
so as to make biy^th, of which she partook, together with her 
husband, two children, and an old woman,—thus 

' ‘ Lurida torribilcs miscent aconita novercse ; ’— 

and what was most wonderful, with impunity.” He then 
proceeds to inquire the reason of this apparent discrepancy, 
and concludes by remarking that the long-continued boiling 
deprived the herb of its deleterious properties. There can be 
no doubt that this was the case, as the active principle in 
most of the Kanunculacese is extremely volatile, so that by 
simply drying them it is in great measure dispersed. Linneus 
further remarks that the Monk’s-hood is fatal to kine and 
goats who come fresh to it; but that it does no injury to 
horses who eat it only when dry. 

'Poisonous as are the European Aconites, they are, however. 



exceeded in vmilence by some Indihn species, the pruicipal 
of them being A. ferox, a species -whicBf yields th^*bulk of,the 
root known "fs Bish, Bikh, or in antient sanserif, Visha—a 
.word which signifies simply poiso^ In Jlndia it is sold in the 
bazaars, and is ^sed for poisoning wild beiftts. Of late years 
Indian Aconite haS been imported in considerable quantities 
into London under th4 name of Nepal Aconite, and from the 
appearance of the roots it is probably produced by A. J^ox. 
It is used as« a source of aconitine, and is said to be more 
potent than A. NapdhiB. 


II. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM VULGATUM, L. Adder’s-Tongue. 

Nat, Ord. Tilices. 

4f 

F. La ijilNOtJK DB Seepent, L’Hebbe bans cou«ubk. Natteszcnge, 

SoHLAUGBKKZtnSQE. 

• ■ * 

Description .—^Rootstock shorty with fleshy fibrous roots. 
Blade of barren frond, ovate Jinear, or elliptic oblong, 2 to 
4 inches long; fertile fi t ad) a flattened distichous spike; 
spore-cases globose, in a single line along th^ margins of the 
spike, bursting when ripe into 2 equal heimspherical valves, 
which dehiscence gives to. the spike the appearance of having 
been notched. These spikes, peep'ng up fii^n amon^.the grass, 
have been compared to a snake or adder’s tongue: hence its 
common name, by an equivalent of which it is known in most 
European languages. (Plate I., fig. 1: \^a) the fertile frond 
or spike, which has burst and discharged the spores; (b) the 
spores magnified.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Madeira, Western Asia to the Hima¬ 
laya, Western Siberia, North America, and south -temperate 
regions; in moist meadows and woods, and by the sides of 
ri-^ete, appearing about the end of April and^continuing till 
the beginning of June, when it withers and disappears. 

Etymology and History .—The generic name Ophioglossumia 
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is derived firom the GreA: o^iop, of a snake, luad yXoMrora, a 
tongue, in r^erence to Ihe spike of fructification. 

Adder’s%)ngue canndt be considered a poison^ws plant, but 
it "would appear fronj^ the ^aracter of its associates in the, 
following lines, that it was looked upon with soluo suspicioru 

“And I ha’ been plucking (plants^among) 

Hemlock, henlmne, addet's-fonguf, 

Night-sliaile, mooue-wort, liblMirdVliane; 

And twiso by the dogs, was like (o bo ta'cn.” 

doNHou’s Mubqve of Queens. 

Prd^rtie» and Uses .—Tlvis plant was formerly esteemed 
as an excellent application to woimde, whether taken inwai-dly 
or applied externally. liay speaks of it as jtossessing this 
pn)perty. It is not unlikely that it first obtained this 
character fi’om the resemblance of the spike to an adder’s 
tongue, and thus, according to the doctrine of signariires, was 
a remedy for wounds occasioned by the adder. If so, its use 
would soon l)€^jxtendod to other wounds, ulcers, etc. „ 

■ The most ijslial method of employing it "was by infusing 
the loaf ^d iy^ike of thc^ plant in olive oil This has been 
aj^i^lied to wounds as a kind of balsam, and is, as Gerai-d re¬ 
marks, of so beautiful a gi'een, that many have supposed it 
made of verdigris. 

An ointnrfent^piay also be made with olive oil, wliito wax 
and sjmimacoti, melted over a slow fire, and when (piite dis¬ 
solved, adding a good handful of the Adder’.s-tonguo, which 
should remain xmtil'it becomes shrivelled. 

The plant is not used in modem ])ractice. 



AOBIMOKT. 




in. 

AGRAIONIA EUPATOBIA L. Agrimont. 

% 

Nai, Ord; Rosacea 

J 

F. Ajobbmoine, Souhbibettb. G, ODBBirairaiQ, AcKEBJtBiraiG. 

• 4 . 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, fibrous, knotted, 
covered with a dark-coloured bark, beneath ^hJfeh is a ti^ue 
•of a fine red colour. Stem, about 2 feet high, er^ct, cylin¬ 
drical, rather rough, hairy, and generally simple.’ sLeaves 
alternate, interruptedly pinnate; large leaflets deeply serrate, 
intermediate smaller ones 3 to 5 cleft. Between these are 
others extremely small and entire; the whole ovate, hairy, 
and sessile, except the terminal leaflet, which is fiimished Avith 
a footstalk. Stipules 2, opposite, amplexicaul, and deeply 
serrate. Flowers small, yellow, almost sessile, with a 3-cleft 
bract at their base, and disposed in a long tgirminal spike. 
Calyx double ; the interior or true calyjf pemla^ent, composed 
of 5 ovate, pointed segments, externally surrouiid^id with 
numerous rigid hairs, hooked at ;fhe end; haii^ on the out¬ 
side and at the edges. CoroUa composed of 6 ovate, spreading 
jjetals, slightly notched at th% fend, bright yellow, much longer 
than the calyx, into the throat of which they Are inserted. 
Stamens usually 12, varying to 5 in nAunbo:|5rising from the 
calyx, shorter than the j)etals; anthers small, double and com¬ 
pressed. Ovary inferior, double ; styles 2, •aeh terminated by 
an obtuse stigma. Capsule formed of the hardened calyx con¬ 
tracted at the summit, containfhg 1 or i smooth, oval, roimdish 
seeds. (Plate I., fig. 4: (a) the flower, fr m which the petals 
are detached ; (b) the ripe fruit.) 

Distribution .—Northern temperate regions. Northern and 
Southern Africa Abundant in this cormtry in hedgerows, 
borders of fields, and road-sides. Flowers June to August. 
The curious provision of natirre for disseminating the species 
is deserving "of remark. The fruit is beset with long rigid 
hairs, hooked at the end, by means of which it adheres to' 
the person or animal that may happen to come in cohi^ct 
with it. 
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Etynudogy. —-The origin of the name Agrimony is dfbscure, 
bnt.it bM l^een suppoCed by some to be derived from ager, 
agri, a fiel3; oibesrs imagine tha*t it is a corruption of apytfxove, 
a name given by the Qreei^ to a plant that was reputed to, 
cure cataract of thb eye. It was called Eupat<;ria, from ffirap, 
ijTraroc, the liver, in the diseases of which nrgan it has in all 
ages been esteemed an effectual remedy; 

properties and Uses .—In spring the whole plant, and 
especially the^root, exhales an agreeable odour, yrhich is, how¬ 
ever, rather feeble, and is soon lost by drying. The flowers, 
when fiesh gathered, says Withering, smeU like apricots. It is 
bitter and astringent to the taste, but is eaten occasionally by 
sheep and goats; horses, cows, and swine refuse it. 

The' plant gathered in the early flowering season yields a 
bright nankeen colour, but if gathered in autumn, furnishes 
a darker yeUow. Damboumey recommends for this pur¬ 
pose a strong infusion to be made in water, and a weak 
solution of bitmuth to be used as a mordant. The astringent 
qualities of tljtn‘■plant have recommended it also for dressing 
leather. 

Geoffroy remarks, that^the juice of the leaves imparts a 
slight red tinge to blue papie^j and an infusion of them in¬ 
stantly blackens a solution of sulphate of iron. Though the 
plant is not*'ua^ in modem practice, in former times it was 
considered very efficacious in removing obstructiona It was 
used in the form of an infusion made by pouring a quart of 
boiling water upon a handful of dried leaves. A kind of tea, 
made by putting five or six dried leaves to half-pint of boiling 
water, with the addition of sugar, was considered valuable in 
liver complaints; a tcacupful taken in the morning, fasting, 
and repeated twice or three timet a day, is said to have proved 
an excellent purifier of tiie blood, and consequently service¬ 
able in cutaneous eruptions. Boiled with chamomile flowers, 
St. John’s wort, and wormwood, it has been used for external 
fomentations. As a vulnerary it has enjoyed as much fame 
as the adder’s-tongue; boiled with wheaten bran*in wine-lees, 
and applied to luxations, sprains, etc., it was esteemed very 
efficacious. It forms a very good gargle for sore throats. The 
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plant s^luld be*gathered when in bloa&onij and carefully dried 
in the shade; it may then be preserved |tn boxes, hung ,up 
in bundles in ^diy place. 


IV. 

SMYENIUM OLUSATEUM, L. Alei^ees. 

Nat. Ord. Umbexlipeejb. 

N . Macebon common. O . Smyenbnkeatjt.' 

Description. —^Root biennial, large, thick, and long, blackish 
externally, white within; aromatic, but somewhat acrid and 
bitter. Stem cylindrical, branched and furrowed, 3 or 4 feet 
high. Radical leaves thrice temate, upper simply temate, with 
a broad membranous base. Leaflets 1§ to 2 inches long, broaiUy 
jobovate* qf ovate, lobod and serrated, smooth <Rnd shining. 
Flowers light yellow, small, numerous, irregulir. arrmaged in- 
dense spherical umbels; calyx teeth ijiinute or al^entr • Petals 
5, incurved at the points. Stamensfc 5. Ovary inferior, with 2 
simple styles and stigmata Frjiit of 2 indehiscent pericarps 
or carpels, somewhat cre8cent*shaped, channelled, nearly black 
when ripe (Plate II., fig. 1; (a) floret; (b) fri^t ;\c) the fruit 
cut transversely.) » 

Distribution .—^Europe from Holland southwards, Northern 
Africa and Western Asia In this country It grows in waste 
places, and amongst rivers, especially near the sea: it is fre¬ 
quent in Ireland. From its being often found in the vicinity 
of abbeys, etc., it is to be inferred that it was held in great 
repute by the monka Flowefs April to June: seeds ripen in 
August • 

Etymology .—The name Smymium appears to be derived 
from ayvpva, myrrh, in allusion to the odour of the plant, 
which is somewhat like myrrh, as observed by Pliny. It takes 
its specific name from olus, a pot-herb, and /itrum, black, 
probably from the dark colour of the fruit. The English 
name Alexanders is a corruption of Olusatrum, or, as some 
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think, derived from Alexandria in Egypt, whence it was sup¬ 
posed to have been or^inally brought. 

Properties and Us ^.—Alexanders was form^ly cultivated 
in OUT gardens as a jculina:}^ herb, but it is now almc^t sup¬ 
planted by the cetery, which is of a more deHoate flavour. It 
was cultivated much in the same manner as celery, and like it 
was dug up for use in autumn and winter. The leaves, too, 
were boiled jp broths and soupa It is an aromatic herb, but 
too- strong and pungent to be agreeable. 

The roots and seeds have been reputed diuretic and 
emmeSagogue. Dioscorides aflirms that the latter are good 
for such as are afflicted with dropsy. The powdered seeds are 
said to have been used as a carminative, in doses of from half 
a drachm to a drachm in a glass of wine. The expressed 
juice of the loaves has been recommended as a specific in 
gravel and diseases of the urinary passages, taken in the pro¬ 
portion of from 3 to G ounces with white wine. 


V. 

ALKANNA TINCTORIA, E Alkaket, on Dyeii’s Bitgloss. 

V 

Jfai. Ord. BosAaiNEa:. 

J^. OuCANBTTE (?. AlKANNAW UKAKI., FaRCEN OcuBENZUEOE. 

Description .—Boot perennial, long, woody, fibrous, exter¬ 
nally puYplish red. Stem thick, round, hairy, branched, about 
18 inches high. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, somewhat obtuse, 
hairy, without footstalks. Flowers sessile in the axils of the 
floral leaves, terminating the branches in close spikes. Calyx 
persistent, divided into 5 deep, oblong, erect segments. Corolla 
furmel-shaped; stamens enclosed in the tube, which is closed 
at the mouth by 6 small prominent scales. The 6 filaments 
are short, with simple anthers. Ovary 4-parted, style simple, 
stigma bifid. Fruit composed of 4 achenia or small nuts, 
invested by the persistent calyx. (Plate I., fig. 3: (a) the 
corolla and stamens; (b) the pistil; (c) the persistent calyx 
. investing the fruit.) 
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Distribution .—Native of the soui^ of Europe, originally 
brought to this country fiom Montpelier, about,*800 years 
since. Cultivn^d in Southeni* and Central Europe, and may 
sometimes be seen in our gardens; f ut its roots never attain, in 
this countiy, that fine colour for whic?i tHe foreign are so 
much prized. Flowers June to October. 

Etymology .—The generic name'of this plant is probably 
derived from ny)^pvaa, paint, because the roots were formdkly 
used to afford a dye for staining the face. 

Propertire mid Uses .—TJie bark of the root has been long 
valued for the fine rod colour it affords. It is inaportef? into 
this country from France and Germany, in long twisted pieces 
of a dusky red hue, in quantities averaging about <S t)r 10 tons 
annually. Tt inq^arts a de-ej) red colour to alcohol, ether, oils, 
and wax, but to water it only yields a dull brown. It is used 
1 y <lyora, and also by cabinet-makers for staining woofl, and 
is said to be employed by vintners foi- staining tl - corks of' 
iheir p-Ti’t wine bottles, or for colourinj^ and tlgfvour;ng the 
spurious compounds sold as port wine. It was foignerly recom> • 
mended in several diRea,scs, particul^ly as anju||^ii^tlit. It 
is now used aluio.st entirely for cuiouring oils,'hintments, etc. 
It contains a peculiar coloiuing jpinciple, which Dr. Jol>n calls 
pseuifo-dlcannin. •» 


YI. 

ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA, L. Garuen Axgeuca. 

Ifai. Ord. TJmbellifee.®. 

F. AnOELIQTIE. G. AhOELIKA, ANaELiKWOEZEI.. 

Drsenption .—Root biennial, thick, fusiform, with numerous 
fibres, resinous, brown extenially, white within. Stem erect, 
4 to 5 feet high, thick, cylindrical, jointed, striated, fistulose, 
smooth, and sends off numerous branches, terminated by large 
spreading rnnbels. Leaves large, alternate, doubly winged; 
leaflets ovate, serrated, pointed, often 3-lobed, especially the 
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terminal one. FootstaHcs membranous at tase, and much 
dilated. ^Flowers m^merous, greenish white, in large, nearly 
spheric^, many-rayed umbe^ Calyx min^^be. Petals 5, 
nearly equal, oblong; lanceolate, and indexed at tlm point. 
Stamens 5, spreading, and longer than the petals. Ovary 
inferior, ovate, furrowed, with 2 short styles at first erect, 
afterwards recurved. Friiit somewhat compressed, with 2 
broad wingj. Carpels marked with 3 acute ridges at back, 
lateral ones passing into the wings of the fruit. Seed solitary 
in the carpel, free, ovate, and pointed. (Plate III., fig. 1: (a) the 
ripe^Tiit.) • 

JHsti'ibution. —Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Silesia, 
on the Alps and Pyrenees: especially abundant on the banks 
of rivers in those countries. Cultivated in English gardens 
prior to 1568, and now naturalized in some localities. Flowers 
June to September. 

Etymology .—This plant has received its imposing name 
from angel'^j^, on accoimt of its medicinal virtues especially 
from its beLig considered efficacious against pestilential dis- 
easea' 'It «'s ..called Archangelica, from -pre-eminence, 
because of its •superiority ^ the other species of the genus. 

Properties and Uses .—Every part of the recent plant, 
particularly the root, is fragrant and agreeable, with an aroma 
somewhat resejabling that of musk. The taste is sweetish at 
first, and baJsaiiiic, followed by a warmth and bitterness which 
is by no means disagreeable. On wounding the fresh root in 
the spring, it yields a yellowish, odorous juice, which being 
slowly dried, proves a valualde gum resin, very rich in the 
qualities of the plant 

The leaves and seeds do not long retain their virtues after 
gathering, but the root may iSe preserved for a considerable 
time, if thoroughly dried, and kept from damp. Rectified 
spirit extracts the whole of the virtues of the root—water, but 
very little. 

The Angelica has had the repute of being an excellent 
tonic and carminative, and though it is not used by modem 
physicians it was very highly commended by all the older 
ones. Etmullor and Sydenham .speak of it in the highest 
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terms, and they particularly recomihend it in colics and 
flatulence, and in obstructions of the m^jpses. A ^t^ctioiuof 
one ounce of i^ie dried root, bpiled in three pints of water to a 
quart, said to be an excellent sudojjMc and cordial In 
this form it has. been found of great service in typhus fevers. 
The powder of the dried root has also been given in substance, 
from lialf a drachm to a'drachm, and is described as a useful 
addition to Peruvian bark in aguea It has al^o been con¬ 
sidered an excellent ingredient in the compound tincture of 
bark. 

In marshy countries, where agues are prevalent, tft in¬ 
fusion prepared from powdered Peruvian bark, dried orange 
peel, .Angelica root, and brandy, was recommended tis a good 
preventive against those complaints, as well as a remedy for 
them when they have made their attack. In the old Pharma¬ 
copoeias there was a compound spirit of Angelica, which was 
administered to such persons as sufier much from wind in the 
stomach "itfid bowels, or hysterical affections. .Agf^eiy elegant 
distilled water may be obtained from the drieJ leaves, which 
possesses the same aromatic properti^ as the pl^pt,<%ild is a 
pleasant vehicle for other more nauseous medicines. 

The fresh stalks of the Angelica are made by confectioners 
into an agreeable sweetmeat? which contains mucli of the 
virtues of the plant. In the Pharmacopoeia of Paris, the 
following mode of preserving it is given :— • 

Take of young stalks of Angelica, any quantity. Upmove from them the 
outer rind, cut them into pieces three or four inches long, whiten' them in 
boiling water, and lay them on a sieve Jhat the water may dniin from them. 
Then put them into a syrup made of purified sugar, boil tUl aqueous vapour 
ceases to ascend, and leave them to dry in a stove chamber, on a wooden 
frame. 

An essential oil may also be obtamfed from the roots, which 
should be dug in the autumn, and the young stems for 
candying in May. 

Gerard thus describes the manifold virtues of Angelica :— 

“ The roote of Garden Angelica, is a singular remedie against 
poison, and against the plague, and all infections taken by 
euill and corrup aire, if you do but take a peece of the roote 
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and holde it in your mdnth, it doth most certainly drive away 
tl|e pestil45itiall aire^j-yea, although that eomip aire have pos¬ 
sessed the hart, yet it driueth ft put again by vijne and sweate, 
as rice and treacle doth an^ such like Antiphanuaca. An gft1i/»B. 
is an enemie to ‘poisons: it cureth pestilent diseases if it be 
vsed in season; a dram weight of the powder hereof is given 
with thin wine, or, if a feauer be vehement, with the distilled 
water of CarduTis Benedictus or of TormentiU, and with a .little 
vineger and by itselfe also, with treacle of vipers added. It 
openeth the liuer and spleene. ... It extennuateth and 
mak^th thinne grosse and tough flegme. . . , It is reported 
that the roote is auadeable against witchcraft and inchant- 
ments, if "a man carrie the same about him as Fuchsius saith. 
... It is a most singular medicine against surfeiting and 
lothsomnes to meatej it helpeth concoction in the stomacke 
and is right beneficial to the hart; it cureth the bitings of 
mad dogs and all other venomous beasts.”— Herhall, p. 849. 

The La]^«anders considered this plant as one of the most 
important p^’oductions of their soil. During that part of the 
year '.riacK they pass ^ the woods, they are subject to a 
severe kind of. colic, agaiiwt which the root of Angelica is one 
of their chief remedies. T^ey also frequently mix the unex¬ 
panded umbels with the leaves of sorrel, and boiling them 
down in tftfe water to the consistence of a syrup, mix it with 
reindeer’s milfcj and thus form a stomachic and astringent 
medicine. 

Linneus, in Ws Flora Lapponica, informs us that they 
give different names to the various parts and states of the 
plant. They extol the root of the first year, before the stem 
has shot up, as the best remedy for preserving health. They 
also masticate the dried root ‘in the place of tobacco. The 
stem, cut down before "the umbels are quite unfolded, and 
stripped of its outer rind, is to them an apology for the fruits 
of more genial climates, and furnishes no inconsiderable part 
of their food. The Icelanders eat the stem and roots of Angelica 
raw with butter, and the Norwegians are said to make bread 
of the roots. jh 

• Cattle in general are fond of this plant, and the mi l k of ' 
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COWS that feed da it is said to have a>'pectiliar taste and smell 
Hors^ refuse it. It has no reputatio^ at the p^wnt tiiae 
for any medic)|l or economic^ properwes. Its chief use is 
as a picturesque garden plant. * 

An allied pl^nt, the Angdica aylvestris, "or wild Angelica, 
though somewhat smaller in aU its parts, resembles the pre¬ 
ceding in habit, but is greatly inferior in quality. It has been 
administered, however, by some practitioners with success, in 
hysterical and epileptic complaints. Tanners have discovered 
that it has properties analogous to those of oak-bart, and a 
tincture has been prepared from the leaves which dyes wdbUen 
stuffs of a golden yellow colour. Bees obtain a fine honey 
from its flowers. 


vn. 

AKUM MACULATUM,'’L. 
Loeds-anb-Ladies, Cuckoo-Pint, oa WAKE^wBiir. 

Nat. Ord. AbioBel®. 

F. Gotibt, Pied-de-veau. O. hAEONSwuEZEL, Kalbseuss. 

Descfn/ption. — Rootstock tuberous, about JkiQ size of a 
pigeon’s egg, with numerous slender fibres, brovftiish externally, 
white within, fleshy, yields a milky juice. Leaves radical, 
large, halbert or arrow-shaped, smooth, shining, dark green, 
veined, and often marked with ^dark spots. Spadix enclosed 
in an ample, concave, convolute spathe, erect, pointed, pale 
green, and sometimes spotted within. Spadix simple, club- 
shaped, purplish or buff colour rft the extremity, the lower part 
bearing the flowering organs. AntKers adnate, dehiscence 
terminal Ovaries numerous, obovate, greenish yellow. Berries 
bright scarlet, globose, succulent, 1-celled, containing one or 
more hard, roimdish seeds. (Plate III., flg. 2: (a) the ripe 
firdt; (6) berry detached from the spadix; (c) the same, cut 
vertically to show the seed.) 

I>iatribution .—The common Arum, familiar to children by 

0 
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the of Lords-andvladieSf is fotuul in aliflost all climates, 
lit is frequent in n^st parts of England, rare in Scotland, 
and abundant , in IreSiuid. It*grows in damp^diady places in 
groves and hedges. FloWfers April and May, ripening its fruit 
in autumn. * * 

Etymology!- —The generic name is supposed to be derived 
from the Hebrew jaron; a dart, in .allusion to the shape of 
the leaves ; or from an Egyptian word by which some plant 
of the kin5 was designated. The plant has many English 
vernacular names; it is sometimes called Calf’s-foot, from the 
sha^ of the leaf, and is known by the same appellation in 
many of the European languages. 

The majority of the species of Arum are natives of the 
tropics. The A. JDrcccuncultts, or common Dragon Arum, brought 
from the south of Europe, has the stem spotted like the belly 
of a snake, and the flower exhales a putrid odour equal to that 
of carrion. The root of A. Colocasia, or, as it is now called, 
Colocasia d^fiqv/yrv/m, is eaten in Egypt and the I^rant 

Proper^ek and^Uses. —^Eveiy part of the common Arum is 
acridFst/j^c and pimgent, and. contains a juice which turns 
syrup of violfets green, reddens litmus paper, and is coagulated 
by the mineral acids. Vauguelin has detected malate of lime 
in the expressed juice. The leaves are so acrimonious, that 
applied to' ii^elicate skin they irritate and inflame it, and 
sometimes produce blisters. The roots, however, are the most 
powerful; when recent they are nearly white and inodorous, 
almost insipid to the taste at first, but soon produce a sensa¬ 
tion of burning and pricking as if by needles, which lasts for 
several hours, and can only be mitigated by oily or mucila¬ 
ginous drinks. This acrimony is almost lost in drying, and 
is quite dissipated by submitting the roots to the process of 
baking or boiling. 

A very white and pure fecula resembling arrow-root may 
be procured, by reducing the fresh roots to a pulp and placing 
it on a strainer. Cold water is then to be repeatedly poured 
on it, whiqh carries the farinaceous particles through the 
strainer, and leaves behind the fibrous part. The fecula which 
subsides is deprived of its acrimony by drying, and affords a 
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delicate and nutritious food. This was at one time prepared 
in large quantities, in the Isle o^ Portlan^, and usefl as food, 
under the name^f Portland arrow-rqpt. * t 

•Toun^efort mentions that in Lower Poitoi^ the women cut 
the stalks of the plant while in flower, and macerate them for 
three weeks in water, which they change every day; then 
pouring off the water, they dry the residue and use it instead 
of soap to wash their linen. According, to Dr. Withering, the 
■ French cypress-powder is merely the dried root pulverised. A 
distilled water was also at one time prepared from it, §nd 
celebrated as a cosmetic. The berries are eaten by birds; and, 
in spring, pigs eat the leaves with impunity. 

There is a circumstance connected with the growth of this, 
in common with other allied species, that is noteworthy 
amongst British plants. At the period of fecundation, it w^as 
discovered by Lamarck, and others, that the spadix evolved a 
considerable degree of heat. Brogniart found in his experi¬ 
ments on tfte Colocasia odora, that the heat thm^isongaged 
was most intense when the anthers were ixfull vigour, ^and 
amounted to 52” (Fahr.) above that of* the surrojUdBing air. 

The common Arum in its reeenf state is undoubtedly 
poisonous. Children are said to hfPve mistaken the leaves for 
those of sorrel: they occasion a very considerablejjegree of 
excoriation, and sometimes hemorrhage from th^^ongue and 
fauces. 

Bulliard (Hiatoire des Plantes Veeieneiises^p. 84) relates 
the following case : " Three children ate of the leaves of this 
plant. They were seized with horrible convulsions, and with 
two of them assistance was unavailing, as they were imable to 
swallow anything. They died in a few days. The third was 
saved \vith difficulty. Its tongue was so,swelled that it filled 
the whole cavity of the mouth, but this sjonptom was relieved 
by bleeding, and copious draughts of milk and olive oil were 
foimd serviceable.” 

The treatment in poisoning by Arum is the same as that 
employed for other vegetable initanta The noxious hubstance 
should be removed by emetics, imless spontaneous vomiting* 
occura 
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Arun^ roots were at one time employed in medicine, and 
'vf’ere coniSdered as^a remed^y of great value in some of the 
■most obstinate' diseases, apd are said to have 4&een given with 
very great succqps in the ^^lumoral or moist asthma, jn severe 
chronic rheumatisms, in chlorosis or green -sickness, jaundice, 
obstructions of the viscera, drop^, and in removing the most 
inveterate cutaneous diseases, when accompanied by occasional 
purging. Sydenham employed it successfully in severe chronic 
rheumatism, particularly of the scorbutic kind, in which^disease 
he esteemed it an invaluable specific; he prescribed it also in 
dropsies, and in the advanced state of the gout. A severe 
general ,dropsy has been kno'wn to yield to a prescription of 
that renowned physician, in which Arum and Angelica were 
the most prominent articles. Ettmuller extols the fresh-pre¬ 
pared root as a most excellent stomachic in cases of extreme 
prostration of appetite. He recommends the root to be cut 
into very Small pieces, and taken in brandy. GeofFroy recom¬ 
mends the ^.wden in obstinate intermittent feversf, in the dose 
of A^scrapJe to half a drachm. Bergius and Gilibert speak of 
its effici;^.iin the s«ime diseases, and in certain kinds of 
headache. ‘ 

The time for digging up the roots is in autumn, and they 
may be preserved fresh for nearly a year if kept buried in 
sand in a com cellar. When intended for immediate use, they 
should be dried slowly, with very little heat, and sliced; when 
perfectly dry, tjiey should be powdered, and kept in small well- 
stopped bottles, in a cool place. Lewis recommends the fresh 
root to be beaten up witb some of the gum resins, such as 
gaJbanum, until it forms a mass that wUl-allow of being made 
into pilla In this manner its ■virtue will be preserved, and 
the form is very adyantageous for taking the medicine. Its 
properties are also well preserved in a conserve, as they 
cannot be extracted by any menstruum. 
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Ym.] 

.ASAEUM EUEOPiEUM, ‘L. Asababacca. 

Nat. Ord.-AsiSTOhOCSiJE. 

F. Ababet, Cababet, BoebElle, Obexlee d’homue, Nard sattvaoe. 

0 . Wild Nabde, Habklkbadt. 

t 

Descnption. —^Rhizome perennial, creeping, tortuous, jointed, 
fleshy, but somewhat ligneous. Stem very short, round,‘8iii^)le, 
pubescent, generally bearing 2 leaves, from the axil of which 
the flower springs. Leaves on long petioles, opposite, kidney- 
shaped, dark green, smooth and s hinin g above, lighter and 
slightly hairy beneath. Flower solitary, on a short peduncle, 
drooping, externally coriaceous, of a lurid purple colour. Calyx 
persistent, campanulate, 3-lobed. Stamens 12, rather short, 
epigynous. Filaments subulate, alternate ones longer. Ovary 
iiiferior. Styles short, recuived, stigmatic ti}4? projecting 
between the anthera Fruit globose, crowned by the persis¬ 
tent calyx, C-celled, with numerous seeds. (Plate fig. 2: 
(a), front view of flower, showing tfie stamens, and C-parted 
stigma; (b) stamens and pistils ^ (<f) single stamen ; (d) capsule 
cut timisversely to show the six cells.) 

Diistrihution. —Europe, from Belgium southv^ds. Western 
Siberia. Shady situations *in several parts of Great Britain, 
but extremely local Flowers in May. ^ * 

Etymology. —The origin of the ancient name Asarum is 
very doubtful, though it is said by some to have been formed 
from a, not, and aatpw, to adorn, because it was rejected from 
the garlands of antiquity. (Plinii Mist. Mat. lib. xxi. cap. vi). 
It is also called FoalVfoot and Wild-nafd. 

Properties and Uses. —The fresh root of Asarabaoca has a 
penetrating, aromatic odour, which is not unpleasant, and 
somewhat resembles that of valerian or nard. Both leaves and 
root are acrid, bitter and nauseous to the taste. The juice 
reddens litmus paper, and "a strong watery infulion of thS 
leaves, which was of the colour of brandy, assumed a deep 
olive by the addition of sulphate of iron, and a greyish precipi- 
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tate was thrown down.” The aroma of the recent root appears 
tb he owrflg to a vo^tile camphorated oil, which is not present 
in the dried root. ’ 

The Aearv/f}^ cav-adenae, or wild ginger, is very ne^fly allied 
to the present species in botanical characters, but is very dif¬ 
ferent in its medicinal effiects. The Canadian plant is a^ useful 
aromatic, and is devoid of the enietic principle which dis¬ 
tinguishes •the European Asarum; thus forming a striking 
exception to* the general analogy which exists between the 
bo^nioal and the medicinal character of vegetables. Both 
the loaves and root, in their recent state, are emetic and 
cathartic, and have been employed as a substitute for ipecacu¬ 
anha. Df. Gilibert says that ten grains of the fresh root 
powdered, make as good an emetic as ipecacuanha He goes 
on to state, that judiciously administered, whether in powder, 
infused in water, or digested in white wine, it is an excellent 
remedy in intermittent fevers, obstructions of the liver and 
spleen, dre^sies, qnd certain cutaneous diseases? ‘ He also 
asserts, thkt the root, after being kept six months, loses its 
emetic pi-.party, and iamerely purgative; after two years this 
likewise disappears, and it is then dimetic. Another writer 
states, that, when finely piruxlered, it acts as an emetic, but 
when coarsely powdered, it jfasses the stomach and becomes 
cathartic, ^^rmed into a fine powder and taken as snuff, it 
occasions a m3bt profuse discharge of mucus from the pituitary 
membrane of the nose, by which means, headaches, drowsi¬ 
ness, giddiness, and catarrhs, are often speedily and effectually 
relieved. It has also given great relief in certain species of 
deafness, arising especially from catarrha Geoffroy, who first 
learned its virtues from an English physician, found it ex¬ 
tremely useful in his own prafttice. He gave from three to four 
or five grains, to be snuffed up the nose upon going to bed. The 
use of it, contrary to that of most other snuffs, is not followed 
by sneezing, or any other Immediate effect: but the following 
morning, a considerable quantity of serous discharge issues 
from the nose, which continues for some time, and, in some 
instances, even two or three days, with great relief to the 
patient. Geofiroy relates a case of paralysis of the mouth and 
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tongue effectually cured by a single d6se of it. He recommends 
it in heavy pains of the head, and all coi^laints at^adedvrith 
habitual drow&uess. . • 


• Th^powder of the root is much stroagei^than that of the 
leaves; the latter, however, in a fresh state is said tp be prefer¬ 
able, ^as the acrimony on which their properties depend is lost 
with keeping. A herb-snuff, which at one time had a great 


reputation, hnd occupied a place in the Londoi^ Edinburgh 


and Dublin dispensatories, under the name ' of compound 


powder of Asarabacca, was made of the powdered lee’^ of 
Asarum, marjoram, and lavender flowers. 


The famous powder of Sainte-Ange is composed of equal 
parts of the leaves of Asarum, and the root of whitfe LeUebore; 
and some of the above ingredients, together with herb mastic, 
lily of the valley, or betony, constitute the cephalic and eye- 
snuffs that were formerly advertised. 

The leaves of Asarum, on accoiint of their resemblance to, 
the shaptf of the human ear, were fo^erl^omployed in 
affections of that organ. For this purpose they^ore infused 
in water, which was dropped into tlw? ear, or dri«ifariH used 
by fumigation. This absurd belief iif the doctrine of signatures 


was very prevalent in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It was based on the hypotliesih, that every natimal production 
indicates, by some obvious external mark, the diliSSses in which 
it is efficacious. Thus the knotted root of tfe’e Scrophularia, 
or figwort, was supposed to indicate its power over scrofulous 
tumours: the granulated root of the saxifrage, and the hard 
polished seed of the gromwell, were used in calculous and 


gravelly disorders; the spotted lungwort was exhibited in 
diseases of the lungs, and birthwort in those of the uterus. 
The root of the mandrake, from its supposed resemblance to 
the human form, was esteemed in the earliest ages a remedy 
for sterility. Colours were also deemed typical of properties; 
the bright yeUow of the turmeric indicated its efficacy in 
jaundice, and the scarlet of the poppy its remedial virtue in 
erysipelas and hemorrhages. • 

Many other instances might be adduced of this once popular 
doctrine, which even now is not entirely exploded. 
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ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS, L. Common Aspahigus. 

Nat. Ord. LruAC®^.^ 

F. Abfebob. G. Spaboel. 

, ■ Deaori^iion. —Rootstock composed of a collection of fleshy 
fibres, yellowish or ash colour. Stems numerous, appearing in 
the ipring under the form of young shoots, cylindrical, greenish, 
covered with scales, and terminating in a cone-like pointed 
bud; as the season advances, the stems attain the height of 3 
or 4 feet. ' Leaves linear, setaceous, soft, green, in fascicles 
of from 3 to 5 on the stem; at the base of each fascicle is a 
very small membranous stipule. Flowers drooping, dirty or 
greenish yellow, springing from the axils of the branches, 

, either solitary or 2 or 3 together, on a pedicel articulated in 
the middle. ‘;<j’erianth inferior, campanulate, deeply* divided 
into 6 segrhents. Stamens 6, shorter than the perianth, and 
inserted 111 ,^ 0 -its base, tO vary 3-comered, surmounted by a 
short style, arid a trigonal globose stigma Fruit a bright red 
berry, with 3 cells, each containing 2 hard, smootli, angular- 
seeds. (Plate II., fig. 2: (a) the root; (6) the young stem ; (c) 
the flowers ; (tty the calyx, opened to show the stamens; (e) the 
fruit cut horizontally, showing the cells.) 

Distribution.—Most parts of Europe, on the sandy plains 
of Poland, on the banks of the Wolga, in Siberia. Introduced 
into North America. In England it is found on the coasts 
from Anglesea and Suffolk south-wards: it is .naturalized in 
Scotland and in the south-east of Ireland. Flowers June to 
August. 

Etymology and History. —The name appears to have been 
derived fi-om the Greek aairapayog, which was formed from 
tnrapaaata, to tear, (in allusion to the spines of some species), 
and that, according to Th6is, fi-om spen, a spine, in Celtic. 

In its wild state Asparagus is eaten by horses and cattle. 
Cultivated, it forms one of the most delicate of our culinary 
vegetables, and its cultivation dates from the Roman period. 
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It was highly ’esteemed by the Greeks and Romans. They 
boiled it so quickly, that to be done “sqpner than«Asparagq8 ” 
became a pro'^terb. Suetonius ibcords thin Augustus often said 
“.Veloc^it^ quam asparagi coqvAmtJ/ur^ Cato and Pliny speak 
of it in the wannest terms of praise. 

Properties and Uses. —The roots have a sweetish and 
.somewhat glutinous taste, with a nttle roughness: they give 
a slight tinge of red to blue paper. The juice ^ the young 
shoots has been found to contain wax, albiimen, phosphate 
and acetate of potass, mannite, a green resin, and a crystalline 
principle, named asparagin. The crystals of asparagiS are 
very slightly soluble in cold, rather more so in bo i li ng water, 
and quite insoluble in rectified spirit. Asparaginr, Vhich was 
at first discovered in Asparagus at the beginning of the 
present century, has since been proved to be a widely difiusM 
constituent of plants. 

The poweiful smeU imparted to the urine immediately 
after eaCiftg the young shoots of As].mragus, dirgp^d the atten¬ 
tion of physicians at an early period to its diureHc properties, ■ 
which were found to exist most abqndantly in tfew' root. It 
was also considered gently aperitive, and was used in all 
obstructions of the viscei’a and derangements in the functions 
of the liver. It has been recdtomended in jaundice, and some 
other complaints connected with the abdominq^^Iscera. Van- 
helmont and EttmuUer, with some others of tl^e old physicians, 
were of opinion that this plant assisted greatly the formation of 
calculm or stone in the bladder, and of gi-avel in the kidneys. 
It has been ascertained by ei^eriment, that the asparagin 
possesses the diuretic, and the green resin^ the sedative pro¬ 
perties of the plant, but the combination of the two proves 
more efficacious. * 

Asparagin has been thus prepared by M. Regimbeau, of 
Montpellier: “ He has the stalks of Asparagus wrapped up in 
a piece of moistened linen for a few days at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, until decomposition has commenced, which may be 
known by the unpleasant smelL They are then beaten in a 
marble mortar, with a sufficient quantity of water to dilute 
the viscid juice, which is afterwards pressed strongly through 
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a piece of dotli, and healed in order to coagulate the albumen 
azid dalorQ^ylle. It is subsequently filtered, and concentrated 
in a marine bath.: it ^ agajn filtered and boiledf down to the 
consistence of syrup,,and set apart for a fortnight ii^ a cool 
place. The vessel containing the liquid will be found lined 
with crystals of asparagin, covered with extractive matter: 
they are to be purified by washings In cold water or diluted 
spirit”— Jov^fwil de Pharmade. 


X. 

GEUM UKBANUM, L. Common Avens, or Herb-Bennet. 

Nat. Ord. Ro8ACB2B. 

F . Hbbbb de St. Benoit, Galiote, Recise. O . Bbnediktenkbattt, 

* Nelkbnwurzel, 

Descrvpthynl -—Root perennial, woody, and fibrous. Stem 
erect, brac;rhe.d towards ^ the top, somewhat angular, hairy, 
reddish at the base, nearly 2 feet higli. Radical leaves on 
long channelled footstalks, jnterruptedly pinnate; terminal 
ones veiy large, rounded, crenate, 3-lobed; the cauline ones 
variable, obsbtt.^'jly lobed, nearly sessilo, with 2 incised stipules 
at the base; the^ whole hairy, deep green. Flowers terminal, 
pedunculate and somewhat drooping. Calyx divided into 10 
pointed segments, the 5 alternate ones smaller than the rest. 
Petals 5, entire, spreading, uqguiculate, nearly round, bright 
yellow. Stamens numerous; filaments awl-shaped, attached 
to the calyx; anthers globose. Carpels numerous, superior, 
compressed; the styles long, haiiy, and terminated by simple 
stigmas. Receptacle elongated, hairy, and surmounting the 
persistent reflexed calyx. Achenes crowded upon the recep¬ 
tacle ; small, unilocular, 1-seeded, and each tipped with a rigid 
purple awn (the persistent style), which is curved at the 
extremity. (Plate IV., fig. 1: (a.) the calyx, stamens and pistils; 
(b) a single p«icarp.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
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Asia to the Himalaya, Eastern aiidf Western Ncaih America. 
Frequent in woods, hedges, and shady situation# Ihrougkout 
Great Britain Flowers June*to .^ugus^. 

• Et^jmology. —The generic Tiame Geujjti i^ derived from .yavw, 
to yield an agreeable flavour, in allusion to the roots. Hence 
also the term Radix Caryophyllata, or clove root of the old 
herbalists, from caryophyllus, a clove. Herb-Bennet is pro¬ 
bably a corruption of herba benedicta, one of its old herbal 
names. Cows, goats, sheep, and swine eat ithorses are not 
fond of it , ^ 

Properties and Uses. —The root dug up in the spring has 
an aromatic odour, resembling cloves, which is soon lost. The 
flavour is aromatic, combined with a peculiar bitterness, and 
subsequently an astringent taste. The wateiy infusion reddens 
litmus paper, and strikes a black colour with sulphate of iron. 
Submitted to analysis, it yields a large quantity of mucilage 
and astringent principle, tannin, aromatic resin, and a portiop 
of murufre of lime. By distillation in water a^fKaail portion of 
heavy volatile oil is obtained * 

The roots of Avens were formerly applied to fallowing 
domestic purposes. A small quantfty put into ale, was thought 
to give it a fine flavour and •perfume, and prevent it from 
turning sour. The yoimg leaves were 'sometimes eaten in 
salads; and the roots used to tan leather, anirto dye wool of 
a permanent dark yellow colour. They arc,* astringent, tonic, 
and antiseptic, and have been used by Co: 5 tinenta} physicians 
in the cure of intermittent fevers, being administered in the 
form of infusion prepared frem the roots, which are recom¬ 
mended to be dug up early in spring and elected from plants 
which grow in dry and warm situations. The powdered root 
was also used at one time as a substitute for cinchona. In 
continued fevers it was reputed an excebent cordial sudorific, 
in the dose of ten grains of the powder, or a wine-glassful of 
an infusion made by pouring a pint of boiling water pn half 
an ounce of the dried root sliced, and taken when cold. In 
diarrhoea and dysentery this was considered‘an invaluable- 
remedy. 

The decoction is much stronger than the infusion, but not 
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SO grateful: it may be mkde with one ounce of the root to a 
pint and a,ft8lf of water, boiled down to two-thirds, and then 
strained; which is to Se-tal^en ]5y glassfuls. ^ 

The extract h^ l)pen recommended in cases of extreme 
irritability of the stomach, where no medicine -can be retained 
but in very small quantity. 


XI. 

MELISSA OFFICINALIS, L. Balm. 

Nat. Ord. LABiATje. 

' r 

F, ClTBOlTELLB, ClTBONADB. (?. CiTRONKN-MeLIBSB, CrrBONBNKBAUT. 

Description .—Rootstock short, slender, cylindrical, some¬ 
what branched, and fibrous. Stems annual, quadrangular, 
nearly smoothj much branched, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves op¬ 
posite, petiola^. ovate, the lower somewhat cordate, sen-ate, 
bright green,®and clothed with short haira Flowers small, 
numerobs, *^xillary, arranged ‘ in semi-whorls, on slender 
peduncles, and' furnished *with several small oblong bracts 
at the base. Calyx pentangi’lar, striated, upper lip triden- 
tate; lower shorter, divided into 2 acute teeth. Corolla white, 
yellowish, or fles^t-coloured, bilabiate, somewhat inflated at the 
throat; upper lip somewhat vaulted, rounded, bifid; lower 
with 3 lobes, the central one nearly roimd Stamens 4, inserted 
iuto the corolla, 2 of them shorter, furnished with roundish 
anthers. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, with a simple style, termi¬ 
nated by a bifid stigma. The fruit consists of 4 small nuts, 
enclosed within the persistent calyx. (Plate II., fig. 4; (a) the 
flower front view; (6) the same side view; (c) the tube of the 
corolla, showing insertion of the stamens; (d) the ripe fhiit.) 

Distribution .—Middle and Southern Europe and Western 
Aria; naturalized in hedges and borders of woods in some 
parts of the south of England. Commonly cidlivated in 
gardens. PerenniaL Flowers July and August. 

Etymology .—It derives the name from the Greek pCkiatra, 
a bee, because of the fondness of bees for its flowers. 
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Properties and Uses .—^The leavesf have an agreeable aroma¬ 
tic odour, resembijng that of lemons; which is mo^ j)erceptible 
just before fltwering, and is aimost Ips# in diying. They are 
^lightl^ aromatip and bitter to the taste. This odoXir depends 
on a volatile oit which it yields in distillation with water. It 
also contains a bitter principle, which is slightly soluble in 
wafer. The watery infusion slightly reddens litmus paper, 
and affords a deep brown with nitrate .of silver. Balm has 
tonic, cephalic, cordial, and stomachic propertiea It was first 
used by the Arabs to strengthen the nerves and to promote 
cheerfulness. “ It acts as a tonic upon the stomach' infteases 
the appetite, and facilitates digestion; its secondary effects are 
to augment the circulation, the secretions, andr nutrition; 
hence it has obtained the titles of stimulant, diuretic, diaphore¬ 
tic, and emmenagogue.” It has been employed, more or less 
successfully, in vertigo, syncope, paralysis, asphyxia, etc.; and 
was recommended by Hoffman in hypochondriasis, by Eividre 
in ma'iVi, and by Forestus in palpitations of the heart. In 
certain cases of obstructed menses it is saia have been 
singularly efficacious. ^ . 

Its Virtues as a sudorific are kpown to the- country people, 
who make it into tea, which is drunk freely in hysteric 
affections, headaches, and indigestions. A conserve is also 
made from it. 

A compound spirit of Balm formerly enjoyed great 
reputation under the name of eau Carmes, or Carmelite 
water; it was prepared thus:— • 

Take of Fresh leaves of Balnt four ounces; 

Outer rind of Lemon, fresh (grated) two ounces; 

Nutmegs, and Coriander seeds, of each one ounce; 

Cloves, Cinnamon, Angelica root, of each an ounce; 

Ha-ving bruised the leaves and pounded t^e other ingredients, put them 
with a quart of brandy into a glass retort, stop the mouth and set it in a 
warm place for two or three days. Add then a pint of simple Balm water, 
and shake the whole well together; after this distil in^ a sand-bath, till the 
ingredients are left almost dry, and preserve the spirit in bottJes well stopped. 
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XII. 

BERBEBIS VuixJAPJS, L. Common BiSiBEniiT. 

^ jSat. Ork. Bbrbsbidxa. 

F. EpUTK-VUrETTB, VlNETTHiB. O. BkBBBHSTBAUOH, SaUEBDOBN. 

Description .—Root ■woody, creeping, branched, yellowish 
hrown. Steriis erect, 6 or 8 feet high. Branches diflFiise, 
covered "with a smooth greyish hark, and furnished at each 
joint cwith acute spines, generally 3 in number. Leaves 
inversely ovate, ciliato-serrate, smooth, arranged 4 or 5 to¬ 
gether on the^branches. Flowers in terminal pendulous racemes 
springing from the axils of the leaves. Calyx deciduous, 
greenish yellow, consisting of 6 ovate, concave, obtuse sepals, 3 
of them alternately smaller with 3 bracts at the base. Corolla 
composed of 6 concave rounded petals, bright yellow, •with 2 
glands at the base of each. Stamens • 6, opposite thg ^petals, 
tipped -with Igild anthers. Ovary simple, cylindrical, termi¬ 
nated by a^ large, sessile, depressed stigma. Fruit an ovoid, 
cylindrical Serry, a little fci^fved, orange red, tipped with the 
black style, an(i containing 2 oblong seeds. (Plate II., fig. 3: 
(a) cluster of fruit; (6) corolla gnd stamens; (c) calyx and 
pistil; (c?) benjf-jBut lengthwise to show the seeds.) 

XKsiT'ilnti'wm.—Europe, temperate Asia, Northern Africa. 
In copses and hedges in many jMirts of England. Naturalized 
in Scotland and Ireland. Flowers May and June. 

Etymology .—The name is said by Th^is to have been 
borrowed by the Romans from the Arabic word Berb^rys. It 
is called pro'vincially Pipperidge-bush. 

Properties and Uses .—The juice of the fruit is austere and 
very acid; it stains blue<• paper of a deep red colour. The 
roots.boiled in a ley .yield a yellow colour, which was used at 
one time to dye wool, cotton, flax, and was also employed hy 

* The stamens exhibit a remarkable degree of irritability. When touched 
at the base by the point of a pin or other instrument, they rapidly approach 
the pistil, and if the anthers are fully ripe, the poUen is discharged. When 
put intp water or solution of gum, the flowers may be preserved in possession 
of their irritability for several days. 
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cabinet-makers* The inner bark of the stem, with the assist¬ 
ance of alum, affords a yellow dye. The leaves gratefi^y 
acid; they ai|| said to be eaten by kine,*goats, and sheep, but 
refused by horses and swine. Tie ripe firuit forms a well- 
known* preserve. The unripe berries rSaylje pickled in the 
same manner as capers. The bark and fruit' have been 
used* in medicine: the former in diarrhoea and dysentery; the 
latter, on account of their grateful acid juice, in fevers, biliQus 
disorders, and scurvy. The fruit is variously prepared: it 
may be made into comfits, syrup, jelly, or jam; and these 
different preparations may be employed in forming dflnks, 
which in aU kinds of inflammatory diseases, scalding of urine, 
and especially typhus fevers, were taken, it is saiff, with the 
greatest advantage. Prosper Alpinus attributes his recovery 
from the plague to following the adAuce of the EgyjAtian 
physicians, who gave him no other medicine than the syrup of 
Barbenies with the addition of a small quantity of fennel seed. 
Simon fa^di followed with success the sam^ advice in a* 
malignant fever and diarrhoea, with which he wai attacked in 
Paris, which induced him to recommend very sfrQBgly in his 
works the different preparations of this plaijt. An excel¬ 
lent gargle for sore throats ma^ be made with the syrup of 
Barberries. • 


Tlie inner bark infused in white wine is s^iNn be purga¬ 
tive, and Ray experienced its good effects in jjmndice. 

The Barberry is an object of dislike to the farmer, on 
account of its reputed baneful effect upon coAi. Dr. Withering 
says, “ this shrub should never be permitted to grow in com 
lands, for the ears of wheat that grow near it never fill, and its 
influence in this respect has been known to extend as far as 
three or four hundred yards acfoss a field.” Nevertheless, this 
assertion has met with many strenu&us opponents. Sir J. 
Banks supposed that the ^cidium Berberidia, a fungus which 
generally infests the shmb, generates the dust which, carried 
away by winds, and lighting on wheat and other growing 
com, gives rise to the Puccmia, a minute fungu% which closes 


up the pores of the leaves and appears like rust or mildew. 
Recent investigations have, to some extent, confirmed this sup 
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position; fear it is now known that PucciTiAa ^amims, which 
infests wheat, will not reproduce itself, but if ^e spores of this 
fungus germinate on®Barl»rry< leaves they prccluce ^cidivm 
Berberidis; while, on the cpntraiy, the spores of jEcidium, in¬ 
stead of reproducing itself, produce Pucemia. 


xm. 

AECTOSTAPHYLOS UVA-URSI, Spreng. Beauberry. 

Nat. Ord. Ebicaobjb. 

F. BuBSEBOLE, BaISUT D’otms. Q. BEEEEimiATrBB, Stbinbkebbi. 

Description .—^Root perennial, long, branched, and fibrous. 
Stems numerous, procumbent, spreading, branched, smooth, 
and covered with dark, deciduous bark. Young shoots tinged 
with red, and._slightly pubescent. Leaves obovate, «i* spathu- 
late, entire,^ coriaceous, glabrous, evergreen, revolute at the 
margin, rc'^iculated, and attached to the stem by short petioles. 
Flowers in sinall crowded terminal racemes, with several 
bracts at the base. Calyx very small, 5-cleft, obtuse, per¬ 
sistent Corolla ovate, pellucid at the base, contracted to¬ 
wards the mo,_th, and divided into 5 reflexed rose-coloured 
segmenta Stamens 10, about half as long as the corolla, 
and inserted into its base. Anthers 2-cellcd, with two horn¬ 
like appendages. Ovary ovate or globose, superior, seated on 
a glandular disk, with a cylindrical erect style, terminated by 
an obtuse stigma Fruit a small, spherical, depressed, deep- 
red berry, containing an austere mealy pulp, and 6 cells, in 
each of which is lodged a hard,'brown seed. (Plate III., fig. 4: 
(a) cluster of ripe fimit; (5) corolla, opened to show the 
stamens; (c) stamen; (d) berry, cut horizontally to show the 
ceUs.) 

Distribution .—Arctic and Alpine Europe (except Greece and 
Turkey), Siberia, and Eastern and Western North America 
It.is found in the north of England, and in Ireland, and is 
abundant in the Highlands of Scotland up to an elevation of 
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3000 feet. It‘prefers alpine, heath5r, and rocky places, and 
ofb^ covers the ground with beds of considesBble ext^t. 
Flowers Maymnd June. * , • * 

Et^rmlogy .—Its Latin name ^ derived from apicroc and 
ara^vXfi, the fruit being said to be eaten as food by bears. 
Horses, cows, goats, and sheep refuse it, but the berries afford* 
an excellent food for the moor-fowl 


Properties and Uses .—The leaves are at first ^tere to the 
taste, and have a slight bitterness, which is not unpleasant. 
When dried and reduced to powder, they have a^ fragrant 
smell, and are far more bitter than when recent. • The bark is 
more astringent and less bitter, while the wood is almost 
insipid. The berries are nearly tasteless, but leave behind a 
slight degree of astringency. 

Both water and alcohol extract the virtues of the leaves, 
and the watery infusion takes a deep black colour on the 
addition of sulphate of iron. Chemical analysis has shown 
that they contain a large proportion of tannin •, and Lirmeus,’ 

■ in his Flora Lapponim, p. 130, states, that greattjuantities of *- 
the leaves and branches are gathered in the nortKiof Sweden 
and sent to Stockholm, where thay are bought by tanners 
for tlie same purpose as the supiach (Rhus Coriaria). They 
are also used to dye wool. This plant, though known to the 
ancient physicians, and occasionally cmploye^^y them, was 
first brought into notice in the middle of the, last century by 
De Haen, as a valuable medicine in cases of stone and gravel, 
and ulcerations of the urinary organs. Since which time it 
has been employed with great sijccess in excessive menstruation, 
gonorrhoea, diabetes, and in almost every disease connected 
with the minary organs, and also in pulmonary complaints. 

It was given either in the fofm of powder, or decoction pre¬ 
pared by simply powdering the leaves, or boiling them in 
water. Its present use is chiefly as an astringent tonic in 
bladder affections. 

For medical purposes it is recommended that the plant 
should be procured in autumn; the green leaves alone selected, . 
picked from the twigs, and dried by exposure to a moderate 
heat 
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XIV. 

ACANTHUS MOLLIS, L. Smooth Beah^s-Bbeech. 

Xiat. Ord. Aoabthaoks. 

F. BeAKCHB-UBSIHJC. Q. BlBEIIElL&.t;E. 

. Deacripti ^.—^Root long, thick, fleshy, difiuse, fibrous, dark 
colour exterufdly, nearly white within. Stem cylindrical, 
upright, simple, Ann, 2 to 3 feet high, clothed with flowers 
from* the* middle to the summit. Leaves nearly all radical, 
amplexicaul, very long, smooth, soft, sinuated, and pinnati- 
fid, with inany angular clefts. Flowers in a long spike at 
the top of the stem. Calyx of 4 unequal sepals, somewhat 
labiate, persistent. CoroUa witu one lip, which is monopeta- 
lous, ample and plane,* 2 losed with hairs at the orifice, and 
divided into 3 lobes at the extremity j the place of the upper 
*lip is UBurpc(^ by the calyx. Stamens 4, didynarqtous, with 
• villous anthAs. Ovary seated on a disk, 2-cellcd, supporting 
a simple fiyle and a bifid stigma. ‘ Fiuit a 2-celled capsule, 
opening into tVro valves; each cell containing a single roundish 
seed. (Plate III., fig. 3: (a) t]jie corolla, stamenh, and pistil; (b) 
the pistil; (c) the capsule.) • 

—In moist, stony places, in Italy, Egypt, and 
the south of France. Not a native of Britain, but often culti¬ 
vated in English gardens, where it has occupied a place since 
the commencemefift of the 16th century. Flowers July to Sep¬ 
tember. 

Etymology and History .—Ihe generic name derived from 
tueavOa, a spine, does not apply to this species, which is smooth 
and unarmed; nevertheless it is •the Acanthus, par excelletice ,— 
the plant celebrated by* Virgil and other poets. It has been 
renowned for ages, on account of the beauty of its leaves, which 
flimi^ed the ancient sculptors and architects with one of their 
chief ornaments. The Greeks and Romans carved them upon 
their vases and their massive goblets, and wove them into their 
costly vestments. The discovery of their ornamental character 
is contained in the following legend: “A young lady of Corinth 
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liaving died a days before her miuniage was to have been, 
cdebrated, her afflicted nurse put into a baslelt, different 
articles of wMch the girl was'fon^'and placing it near her 
tqmb, i^n a plant of the AcanthjiB, co^ere^ it with a large 
tile, ^e following spring the Acanthus grew up, and its 
large leaves encompassed the basket; but meeting with the 
proj^ing tUe, they were curved at the extaremity and bent 
down. An architect named CaUimachus, passiag by, was 
struck with the novelty and beauty of the figure, .and re¬ 
solved to apply it to the decoration of the Corinthian papi^L” 
Milton enumerates this among the plants which decked 
the primeval bowers of Eden:— 

“ On either side 

Acanthus, and each c'dorous bushy shrub 
'Ponced up the. verdant wall.” 

Propert'iAis ami Uses.—This was foimerly reckoned one of 
the five emollient plants, and prescribed in cataplasms, fomen- , 
tations, fi'*.d lavements, to mitigate inflammatory or nervous 
‘irtitation. It acts as a slight astringent in hasfiioptysis or 
.spitting of blood, diarrheeas and dysen^.ery. " 

The leaves, boiled and mashed ifito a poultice, have been 
i-ecom mended as an application to deep-seated abscesses, for 
the purpose of hastening sup^urathm. The roots abmmd in 
mucilage, and have been substituted for those comfrey and 
marsh-mallow. ; 


XV? 

HELLEBORUS FCETIDUS, L. 

• 

Beak’s-Foot, Stinking Heixebokb, ob Setter-Wokt. 

Nat. Ord. EA2nj11cu1.ACH.as. 

F. PlEJ>-DE-QRirHOIT. Q. STIHKEinJB NiBSHWUBZ. 

Description .—^Root small, twisted, beset with numerous, 
slender, dark-coloured fibres. Stem cylindrical,* firm, leafy, 
marked with scars of fallen leaves towards the base, much 
branched, many-flowered, growing to a height of 2 feet. 
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Leaves on long footsttyOos, dark green, coriaceous, smooth,, 
digitate o^ predate, with numerous pointed, serrated segments. 
Bracts or floral, lea^^es ^fl\embtanous, entire a4r the margin; 
lowermost trifid ^ at ^the extremity, tinged with purple at 
the base; upper ones nearly ovate, undivided, pale green. 
Flowers on long peduncles numerous, terminal, somewhat 
panided, drooping, globose. Calyx pale green, compost of 
6 ovato-cordate persistent sepals, tinged with reddish purple 
at the margin.' Petals from 8 to 10, small, tubular, 2-lipped, 
and ^^ixauged in a circle within the sepals. Stamens numerous, 
as long as the calyx, with whitish anthers. Ovaries 3, superior, 
ovate, compressed; styles subulate; stigmas globose. Fruit 
of 3 foUideis, dehiscing at the apex, containing numerous oval 
seeds, disposed in two rows. (Plate VI., fig. 4: (a) the stamens; 
(6) the follides) 

Distribution .—Chalky pastures, thickets, and way-sides, 
^in most parts of Western Europe, viz., Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Germany. South and cast* of Eng- 
'land; rare,'naturalized. Perennial; flowers February and 
Marchi 

Etyrfu>logy .—The name of the genus is derived from tXtiv, 
to injiun, and ^opa, food, indicative of its poisonous properties. 

Properties and Uses .—The recent plant has a most fetid 
odour and bSfh. taste, and is extremely acrid, excoriating the 
mouth and fauces when chewed. Like the other plants of the 
natural order to which it belongs, its virtues are much 
impaired by age and by the mere process of drying. 

The root was at one time^ much used as a seton in veteri¬ 
nary practice. For this purpose a perforation is made in the 
flesh of the animal, and a piece of the root being inserted, is 
left for twenty-four hqurs; tlfis causes a discharge from the 
part, and is thought to be efficacious in certain diseasea Hence 
is derived the provincial name Setter-wort or Setter-grass, 
corrupted from Seton-wort. 

This species of Hellebore is more eminently poisonous than 
Hellehorua niger, producing in an over-dose superpuigation, 
griping, anxiety, syncope, violent pain in the stomach and 
intestines, a sensation of strangling, coldness of the extremities. 
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convulsions, and death. The leaves ^are not unfrequently em¬ 
ployed by empirics and ignorant persons, and instflnaes are tiot 
wanting Of tHeir fatal effects.* In*the t)xford Magazme for 
1-769, it is related that a labouring gave some of this 
plant to his two sons, one six, and the other four years fid, 
to kill worms, and in a few hours they both died. It is also 
mentioned that those who have taken a poisonous dose end 
recovered, have lost their hair, nails, and even the epidermis 
of the whole body. In the London Chronicle for 1768, No. 
1760, we read that a child lost its life &om taking so^e of 
the root in the pulp of an apple. 

The leaves of this plant wore used in this country as a 
domestic medicine for their vermifuge effects long*before their 
introduction into the London Pharmacopceia. Gerard thus 
alludes to them: “ The leaves of bastard Hellebor, dried in an 
oven after the bread is drawne out, and the powder thereof 
taken in -,a figge or laisin, or strawed upon a piece of bread, 
spread with honey, and eaten, kiUeth worms exceedingly.” 

For children a syrup has been recommended, made with 
the expressed juice of the recent* leaves moistened with 
vinegar, which is supposed to correcl the violent effects of the 
drug. Dr. Parr mentions that a tincture is sometimes made 
of the leaves with cider; but in whatever maimer prepared, 
no medicine acts with more certainty as an afftSelmintic than 
Bear’s-foot. It has also been highly extolled in epileptic fits 
caused by the presence of worms in the jntestines, and in 
asthma and hypochondriacal disorders, but it is a dangerous 
medicine in imskilful hands, and requires to be used with the 
greatest caution. 

This being classed among the narcotico-acrid poisons 
requires nearly the same antidotes as the aconite, arum, etc. 
In the first place, vomiting must be excited and encouraged, if 
it has not spontaneously commenced. 
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BETA YTJ^GARIS, L. Bk£t. 

Nat. Ord. GHBUOPODULCSiB. 

F . Bettebats. O . Boths stw , Maeoold. 

' Deecri^ption. —^Root biennial, fusiform, fleshy, slightly 
branched, furbished with numerous capillary fibres. Stem 
upr^ht^ leafy, channelled, smooth, branched towards the top, 3 
or 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, varying in figure according 
to their position; lower ones large, somewhat cordate, and 
obtuse; narrower and pointed, and almost destitute of petioles 
as they approach the top of the stem; they are all bright 
green, smooth, and succulent. Flowers 3 or 4 together, on 
long slender spikes, which spring from the axils of the upper 
^ leavps. Perianth (calyx) single, persistent, deeply 5-cleft, and 
slightly adherent by its base to the ovary. Stamcift' 5, short, 
opposite th^ divisions of the calyx, and supporting roimdish' 
anthers. Ovary globose, depressed, surmounted with 2 short 
styles, terminated by situple acute stigmas. Seed solitary, 
kidney-shape^,^_ imbedded in the fleshy mass of the calyx, 
which serves as a capsule. (Plrfte V., fig. 1: (a) the aggregated 
fruit; (b) the‘‘flower; (c) an isolated fruit surrounded by the 
persistCTLt calyx.) 

Southern and temperate climates, especially 
in maritime places, but is not indigenous to this cormtry; 
the Beta marili/ma, however, ,which grows on our sea-shores, 
is, probably, the original form of the plant under consideration. 
Flowers June to October. 

Etymology .—The n^me is sSid by Th6is to be derived from 
the Celtic hett, which signifies red. Others imagine it to have 
been formed from the Greek /3, on accoimt of a fancied resem¬ 
blance of its seeds to that character. 

The white, or Sicilian Beet, which has been considered by 
some authors as a distinct species rmder the name of Beta 
Cida, is used for nearly the same purposes as the red. In 
many parts of the Continent the leaves, deprived of their mid- 
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rib, are used as spinach, or put in'soups, and the midrib is 
boiled and eaten as chard or asparagus. 

PropertieU arui Uses .—Tha coqpion^Beet is a "wen-known 
culinary vegetable, extensively tiped as a fickle and salad; 
preserved as a confiture, made a substitute for cofiee, and 
yielding a beautiful varnish. A good beer may he made mom 
the 'roots, and when fermented, a pleasant wine. Submitted 
to the acetous fermentation, and reduced to a pi^lp, the Beet¬ 
root is the principal ingredient in the sifbstanqe named 
harazcz, in Poland, which is esteemed a salubrious food, and a 
preservative against sciuvy and putrid fevers. 

But the most important product of this plant is the saccha¬ 
rine matter which is produced so abundantly frcJm the roots. 
The extraction of sugar from Beet-root, first resorted to by 
Napoleon I. as a matter of necessity, has been carried to such 
perfection both in France and Belgium as to become a lucra¬ 
tive branch of commerce. At the present time (1876) the Con-^ 
tii^ntal ¥!,ipplies of sugar are obtained almost exclusively from 
Beet-root, and quantities are also sent into thfb country to 
compete with cane-.sugar. Besides Jhis, many attempts have 
been recently made in several English counties to grow Beet 
for sugar-making. To manufacture sugar from tho Beet the 
roots are washed and rasped,*the raspings submitted to hydro¬ 
static pressure, so that nearly all the flui<Wff*squeezed out 
This juice is thick and clammj'-, with a disagreeable taste and 
smell, and is tempered with Hme, similar to that of cane-juice, 
after it is purified by skimming or filtration, and finally 
crystallized. The use of this pl^t as an emollient and laxative 
is now almost forgotten. The leaves softened by a hot iron, 
or steeped in beer, were a familiar topical application for 
dressing issues, blisters, certam sores and rilcers, and even in 
scald-head. The powder of the root, and more especially the 
expressed juice, is a powerful errhine, and was remarked as 
such by Glalen. It was recommended to be snufied up the 
nose in severe headache, catarrhs, and toothache, but it is 
condemned by Borrich as a dangerous sternutatory. 
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STACHYS BETOtei, L, Wood Betoijt. 

Nat . Ord . Labiate. 

F . Bktoihb. O . Bbtokik, Zehbkbaut. 

.Deacriptic ^.—Root perennial, woody, twisted, brownish, 
furnished with long white fibres. Stem simple, upright, 
quadrangular, rough with deflexed hairs, about a foot and a 
half high.' Lower leaves cordate-oblong, furnished with long 
footstalks; upper ones opposite, oblong, and nearly sessile; 
the whole Vleep green, obtuse and crenate. Flowers in ter¬ 
minal oblong spikes, rather short and interrupted, with 2 
linear, lanceolate, reflexed bracts at the base. Calyx mono- 
phyllous, tubular, 10-ribbed, divided at the border into 5-toothed 
acute segmenta Corolla monopetalous, bilabiate, purple, with 
a cylindrical curved tube; upper lip plane, entire, and obtu^; 
lower one la%'e and divided in 3 lobes, the middle lobe larger, 
roundish, and slightly notched. ‘ Stamens 4, didynamous; 
filaments awl-shaped, inclir ed towards the upper lip; anthers 
globose, 2-lobed. Ovary superior, rounded, 4-lobed, supporting 
a simple filiform style, terminated by a bifid stigma Fr^it 
consists of 4 brown seeds, situated in the bottom of the 
persistent calyx. (Plate "VT., fig. 2: (a) the entire flower; (6) the 
corolla seen in front; (c) the pistil and part of the calyx.) 

i>isfri6ufio».—Europe, Northern Africa, Western Siberia; 
in shady places in woods and meadows in England; rare in 
Scotland and Ireland. Flowers June to August. 

. Etymology. —Pliny states that the term Betonica, altered 
from Vetonica, is derived from the Vetones, who inhabited the 
country at the base of the Pyrenees, and who first brought 
plant into notice. This, says Thdis, is an error; Betonic is 
the true Cdtic name of the plant, and it comes from htn, the 
head, and ton, good; in allusion to its cephalic properties. 

Propertiea cmd Uses. —^The sensible qualities of Betony are 
rather feeble.' The roots have a bitter and nauseous flavour. 
The leai^s "together with a slight bitterness, have an austere 
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and somewhat saltish taste. The flowers exhale a slight 
aromatic odo\ir, which is soon dissipated. Bartholipiijs relates, 
that persons tAiployed in gathfering Betdny for medical pur¬ 
poses, Igive been seized with a kjnd o^ in^xication, which 
caused them.-to commit all kinds of extravaganciea Other 
similar instances are on record, but if not absolutely untrue, 
they are greatly exaggerated. 

This plant communicates a fine durable brouEU colour to 
wool previously impregnated with a weak solution of bismuth. 

Few plants have been more lauded by the ancients ^an 
this. Dioscorides and Galen speak highly of its powers. It 
was extolled by Lucius, Apuleius, and Antonius Musa, physician 
to Augustus, as an infallible remedy in forty-sevCn different 
diseases, among which are enumerated paralysis, madness, and 
consumption. A plaster of Betony has been recommended 
even in modem days to consolidate fractures of the skull. 
These extravagant and absurd stories have tended to obscure 
ydi^ver "medical virtues the plant may in reality possess. 
Murray, with great reason, doubts whether this is ^he Btrovuo) 
of Dioscorides, whose description woujd apply equally well to 
many other Labiatm. The enthusia&i of the Greeks seems to 
have descended to the Italians, for it is said there still obtains 
amongst them a proverb thaf, “He has as many virtues as 
Betony.” '• * 

Most writers agree that Betony is not entirely destitute of 
remedial virtues. Scopoli speaks highly of its cephalic and 
corroborant effects. Geofiroy recommends it in paralysiB, 
hemicrania, and vertigo; and Blmuller, in all kinds of head¬ 
aches. A small handful of the plant infused in half a pint of 


boiling water,' makes an excellent tea, which has been used in 
bilious headaches and complaints of the stomach. Its ofiict^: 
in gout has also been advanced. The roots are said 
emetic and purgative. The dried leaves and flowe*||^» 
sternutatory, and have been administered in headaches? 
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convolvtJlus sepium, l. 

€ 

Geeat Bindweed. 

Nat. Ord. CONVOLVULACEiB. 

F. Gbahd Libeeoit. O. Zaunwhtde, WiNDEKKAtrr. 

Deet^^vption .—itootstock long, slender, creeping, fibrous. 
Steins climbing, weak, angular, twisted, smooth, and often 
extend several feet in length. Leaves largo, alternate, arrow- 
shaped, smooth, light green, tnmcate at the base, and supported 
on long footstalks. Ilowers on solitary peduncles springiiig 
from the axils of the leaves, with 2 large cordate bracts close 
to each flower. Calyx small, inferior, divided into 6 ovate per¬ 
manent segments. Corolla monopetalous, large, campanulate, 
regular, usually snow-white, or pale pink, with 5 plaits, and 5 
shallow lobes. Stamens with subulate filaments, hhlf as 
as the cordfla, and sagittate, erec.t, terminal antheni. Ovary 
globose; style filiform, as long as the stamens j apiculate, wath 
2 spreading stigmas. R'uit a globose pointed capsule, with 
from 1 to 3 cells, each containing 1 or 2 large roundish seeds. 
(Plate V., fia 2: (a) the calyx ; *(b) the stamens; (c) the pistil.) 

Diatribm^on. —Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Northern Africa, 
temperate Northern and Southern America, Australia, New 
Zealand. Perennial; growing plentifully in this country in 
hedges. Flowers Jime to August. 

Etymology .—The name ij derived from convolvo, to en¬ 
twine. It is sometimes called Bear-bind, Wi^h-wind, and 
Hedge-bells; and is a great ornament to our hedges in autumn, 
exhibiting its large showy white flowers in great profusion. 

Properties cmd-Uscs .—The sea Bindweed has been long 
known as an. acrid purgative. This quality resides in a mUky 
iuice, which exudes from the plant on being wounded. It 
was also used as an antiscorbutic, and hence the name Scottish 
scurvy-grassB The grebt Bindweed, however, here figured, 
seems to be the mosi^owerfuL The expressed juice of the 
stem and roots, whet^.dried, concretes into a resin, which was 
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proposed by Withering as a substitute for aoammony, and was 
recommended by Halley and Dr. Good as a *liydragogue 
purgative in dropsies. 

. Thq« are two other species ©f Copvolyulus indigenous 
to this country— C. SoLdandla, which grows on sandy sea¬ 
shores, distinguished by its prostrate stem, kidney-shaped 
leaves, and pale purple 'or pink flowers; and C. o/rvvasis, or 
small Bindweed, which is known by its creeping root pene¬ 
trating very deep into the soil, prostrate twining stems, and 
pale rose-coloured, or white flowers. The latter is fpun^ on 
the borders of most corn-fields, and also by road-^des, flower¬ 
ing from June to September. 


S:x. 

BETULA ALBA, L. Bikch 

2^ai. Ord. BBTtJLAcna!. 

F . BoULEAtr. G , BiEKE, fftBKEXBAUM. 

Bcscnption .—Trunk straight,* cylindrical, dividing towards 
the' top into numerous floxiblet pendent branchei^ the bark has 
a silvery appearance, and when old, peals transversely. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, ovate, somewhat deltoid, acute, 
irregularly serrate, nearly smooth, and sljining. Flowers 
small, destitute of perianth, amentaceous, and monoecious. 
Male catkins long, and composed of temate scales. Stamens 
11 or 12, with anthers grouped in fours. Female catkins 
shorter ana more dense, composed of 3-lobed scales, ^ch 
which contains 3 flowera Ovary compressed, 2-celled ; stj^teiSr 
2, subulate; stigmas simple. Fruit compressed,membranous• 
the margin, containing a single seed. (Plate IV., fig. 3: (1) male 
catkins; (2) female catkin; (a) scale detachi^ from the male 
catkin; (b) scale from .-the female catkin; (c) scale of the ripe 
fertile catkin; (d) ripe fruit) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Asia, North America. This 
elegant tree inhabits woods, especially in heathy soils and in 
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moantainous countries, flowering in tbe early spring. It forms 
extensivp natural woods in tiie BEighlands of Scotland, and is 
one of tie last, productions of vegetation tovftxds the North 

‘ ^ ^ . . . ? \ 
JEHtymology. —The name is said to be derived from betu, tho 

Celtic appellation of the Birch. Bums has celebrated it as 
“ the fragrant Birk in woodbines drest.” ' 

• Properi^jCa cmd Uses. —This tree is applied to numerous im¬ 
portant puipcfees by the inhabitants of Sweden, Lapland, and 
Bu^sia., The Laplanders make of the outer bark, shoes for 
fishing, baskets/and fishing lines, by weaving slips of it together. 
The dishes in which their fish is served at table are made of 
the same materials and a large thick piece of the bark, well 
dried, with a circular hole in the centre, the size of the neck, 
serves them for a doak, which, when the opening in front is 
closed with a wooden skewer, keeps them dry in the heaviest 
rains. The inner bark, which is thick, fleshy, fibrous and 
brittle, is made into nets; and all the Laplandcft^ prepare 
leather by'' steeping the ox-hides, which they obtain ‘froni 
Norway and Sweden, in a warm decoction of the bark for 
three successive days. This leather they prefer to any other, 
as it resists the water better* The Laplanders never make the 
bark into bread, as the Kamschatdales are said to do. {Flora 
Lapponica,''-^. S71.) In some northern countries, houses are 
covered with the bark, and it is twisted into torches; good 
charcoal is made of the wood, and an oil is obtained from the 
degot, or white find, which gives to the well-known Bussia 
leather its superior qualities Guetard states, that before 
and subsequent to the era of Alexander the Great, the white 
inner bark of the Birch was the only paper used by the 
Gauls. 

While enumerating the various uses of the Birch, we must 
not omit to notice its manTrfacture into brooms, and the well- 
known instrupaents of castigation, the “birchen sprays.” It 
seems to have been an emblem of authority in the early days 
of the Boman republic, since it was bound up in the fasces 
which were carried before the chief magistrates. 

The utility of the Birch as a dye has been confirmed by 
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numerous es 5 )eriments. It ^fiords a trown, yellow, fawn, or 
red colour, according fo the mode by which it is pn^yed. , 

In many pirts of the countiy i^wine^ is nmde of the sap, 
which i^ procured in great quantitigs by boring a hole in the 
trunk of the tree early in the spring. The incision should be 
made at the top of the trunk or the branches, and prior to the 
appearance of the leaves. The juice thus obtained is limpid 
and sweetish, and readily passes into the vinous feymentatioa. 
Inspissated and set aside for some time in a ‘cool place, it 
deposits ciystals of a sweetish taste, resembling manna. 

The medical virtues of this tree are few and inconsideratile, 
nevertheless it has been much lauded. The juice, before 
mentioned, given to the extent of fi-om two to five ounces, was 
esteemed an excellent depurative in cutaneous eruptions, 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and lithontriptic. Bergius and Bosen 
state that it is vermifuge. They direct it to be preserved for 
use by pouring a little oil on the surface, by which means 
i^.reay bC'kept for several months. The loaves and the bark 
bave' also enjoyed some reputation m detergenti and anti¬ 
septics. The Muscovite and Swedish peasants apply the 
leaves to any part afiectcd with rhe#matie pains, or gout, and 
experience relief from their sudorific action. The Laplanders 
obtain from the fissures of thef wood in old trees a substance 
resembling an agaric, which they use as nwaM* and which 
forms their chief resource in all complaints where there is 
much pain and but slight infiammation. Linneus further 
remarks in his Flwa Lapponica, that it is *curious by what 
means they could have learned ^the use of this remedy, since 
it is used nowhere throughout Sweden. They employ it to 
such an extent, that their faces and breasts are often covered 
with hideous cicatrices. They* also make a plaster, which is 
used to promote suppuration, by birming the middle layer of 
the outer bark, and before it is quite consumed, quenching it 
in water, and then blending it with the resin of the spruce fir 
to a proper consistencer 
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XX. 

ABISTOLOCHIA CLE^TITIS, L. Bibthwobt- 

t t ' 

Nat. Ord. AEiSTOiocHra. 

F . Abibtoi/xihe couhttke. <?. Wau)bebe ostebldzet. 

. Desorip^on. —^Rootstock perennial, long, cylindrical, slen¬ 
der, creejping, and fibrous. Stems simple, upright, round, and 
striated, growing in a sdg-zag direction, about 2 feet high. 
LeaVes alternate, petiolate, smooth, heart-shaped, obtuse, bright 
green above, paler and veined beneath. Flowers greenish, 
yellow, 4'ito 8 in a cluster, on short peduncles, springing 
firom the aYik of the leaves. Calyx monophyllous, tubular, 
swelling at the base, dilated on one side at the mouth, and 
lengthened into a strap-like lobe. Anthers 6, sessile on the 
ovary, which is inferior, oblong, angular, surmounted by a 
very diort style, and a concave stigma, with 6 «ilivi8iqn,s. 
Fruit an o<al, valvular, 6-cornere(J, and 6-ceUed capsule; ’each’ 
cell containing numerous triangular seeds. (Plato VI., fig. 1: 
(a) the pistil, phowing th» inferior ovary, the very short style, 
and the stigma divided into 6 parts, at the base of which the 
anthers are situated; (b) the ripe fruit, cut transversely, to 
show the 6 C^ls.^ 

jDietribiUion. —Europe, from Denmark southwards, and in 
Western Asia It occurs in woods, copses, and near the ruins 
of nunneries in tno south-east of England, but it is not indi¬ 
genous. Flowers June to September. 

Etymclogy .—The generic name is formed from apivoQ, 
excellent, and Xo^eio, the puerperal state, in allusion to its 
reputed virtues in exciting the lochial discharge; it is called 
dematitis, from icXtipanc, a little vine. 

Properties a/nd Uses .—The root has a slight aromatic 
smell, and a warm, bitterish taste. The juice gives a red 
tinge to blue paper, and the aqueous inipsion is not altered by 
sulphate of iron. Spirit is the best menstruum for extracting 
fhe virtues of the roots; but by distillation in water, a amnn 
quantity of essential oil is obtained, having the odour and 
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' taste of the root! Hippocrates, Galen; and other writers, both 
of remote and more recent times, highdy extol th^powers ^ 
Aristolochia. The root has heeij used fon suppressing uterine 
pu^tions, and as an alterant in gout. Dr. Gilibert attributes 
to the infusi on diuretic and emmenagogue properties, and 
recommends the powder of the root in wine, to be given in 
chlorosis, dropsical affections, intermittent fevers, and humid 
asthma. , 

Dr. Cullen, in his Materia Medica says, " In some cases of 
retention and chlorosis, as a warm and stimulating medicine, 
I have found it useful It makes a considerable part of the 
Portland powder, and has often been employed in the same 
manner as that powder, to be taken every day foi’a length 
of time. But though it may prevent the recurrence of the 
gouty paroxysms, the long-continued use of such medicines is 
extremely hurtful, and commonly brings on a general state of 
disease, more fatal than the original distemper.” Its use as a 
vulnerary* »in common with many others, is now obsolete. 

• There are several other species of Arisbolochiaf possessing 
medicinal properties, and the A. Serpentaria, Virginian snake- 
root, or Birthwort, is a stimulating diaphoretic and tonic. 


XXT. 

POLYGONUM BISTORTA,. L. 

Bistort, ob Snakeboot. 

Nat . Ord . PoLTGOUBiK. 

F . Bibtoete. Q . Weize^hoteeioh, Nattkewttez. 

Description .—Rootstock perennial woody, tortuous, dark 
brown externally, reddish within, about the thickness of the 
finger, furnished with numerous slender fibres. Stem simple, 
erect, cylindrical, knotted at the joints, striated, smooth, a foot 
or eighteen inches high? Leaves alternate, ovate, entire, smooth, 
and waved; radical ones large, and gradually tapering into a 
long footstalk; those of the stem smaller, clasping and sub- 
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sessile, each with a long membranous stipuTe. Flowers in a 
terminal, ^pnse, cylindrical spike; each flower supported on 
a very short stalk,twith shimng, serrate, meigtbranous bracts 
at the base. Calyx a l]^ht rose colour, divided into 5 seg¬ 
ments, Stamems 8,*tapeiing, exserted, with purple’’anthers. 
Ovary superior, triangular, supporting 3 filiform styles, each 
terminated by a small, slightly capitate stigma Fruit> a tri¬ 
angular, pointed nut, containing a single seed, surrounded by 
the persistent calyx. (Plate VI., fig. 3: (a) two flowers of unequal 
length, detached from the spike, with the membranous bracts 
at*the’base; (b) the pistils; (c) the ripe fruit, accompanied 
with the persistent calyx.) 

Distribution .—Europe (Arctic) Northern Asia, Western Asia 
to the Himalaya. In moist meadows in various parts of Britain. 
Flowers June to September. 

Etymology .—The name of the genus is taken from iroXvc, 
many, and yow, a joint, in allusion to the numerous joints 
of the stem. The term Bistorta is compounded of.l)i8, twice, 
and <oritw,*twisted, expressive of the figure of the root. . 

Properties and Uses .—Most parts of this plant are applied 
to useful puiposes. Caitle in general are fond of it, though 
horses refuse it The seeds have been used as food for birds 
and poultry. The young leaves and shoots were fomierly 
eaten in hSfb puddings, and are stiU boiled as greens in the 
north of England, where the plant goes by the name of Easter- 
giant and Passions-dock. The root, however, is the most valu¬ 
able part of th6 plant, possessing great astringency. It has 
been found to contain a large proportion of tannin and gallic 
add; oxalic acid was also defected in it by Scheele. 

After repeated washings, the root of Bistort loses its styptic 
qualities, and affords a considerable quantity of fecula, resem¬ 
bling starch, which in many northern countries, especially 
Bussia, is mixed with wheaten flour and made into bread. 
Dr. Cullen observes, " both by its sensible qualities, and by the 
colour it gives with green vitriol, and ly the extracts it affords. 
Bistort seems to be one of the stror^est of our vegetable 
astringents. As such we have frequently employed it, and 
particularly in intermittent fevers, in the quantity of three 
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draohms daily.The powdered it)ot, in doses of a drachnC 
hjiJL. also been given in hemorrhage, diairhoea, ^d chrojiic 
dyseaitery. The decoction fom^ ai^ excellent gargle for scor¬ 
butic gums and ulcerated sore throat 


XXTT. 

POLYGONUM HYDROPIPER, L. 
Arsmabt, or Water-Pepper. 

Jfat . Ord . PoLTOOKE.®, 

F . Pebsicaieb bkulante, Poivke d’eau. Q . Wasbbbpfbffeb, 
Bittekn knotebich. 

Description .—Root annual, aquatic, fibrous. Stem smooth, 
cylindrical, articulated, nearly erect, often branched, tinged 
with rodf«.l out 2 feet high. Leaves simple, alternate, smooth, 
shortly petiolatc, lanceolate, acute, wavy, free froA spots, and 
furnished at the btise with short truncated stipules of a reddish 
hue. Flowore in lax, filiform, drooping, lateral and terminal 
spikes, furnished with scaly brac^ Perianth (calyx) usually 
4-lQbed, inferior, persistent, tinged with pink. Stamens 6, with 
short filaments and roundish anthers. Ov^jy ^Isrtiperior, tri¬ 
gonous, compressed; styles 2, united halfway up, terminated 
by single stigmas. Fruit a compressed, triangular nut, con¬ 
taining a single seed. (Plate IV., fig. 4: (a) th8 calyx, laid open 
to show the stamens; (6) the pistil; (c) the seed, magnified.) 

Distribution .—Northern temperate hemisphere, abundant 
by the sides of lakes and ditches in this coimtiy. Flowers 
August and September. • 

Etymology .—^The specific name is a compound of the Greek 
water, and the Latin piper, pepper; of which there are 
synonymes in many languages. 

Properti^ and Usea^This plant has an acrid, biting ta^, 
dightly resembling thdt of peppermint, which is supposed to 
reside in the glandular dots sprinkled over its siir&ce. It loses 
much of this property by drying, and like arum, the acrimony 
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is destroj^ in the probeas of distillation. ]^i]gius remarks 
tlwt the ^ijsecfus in&sion is blackened by snlphate of iron»—a 
sure indicaticm of an'astiipgent principle. It hrii been used to 
dye woollen <dot|i of a yellpw colour. It is not eaten by any 
animal. In some parts of Germany this herb is kept in bed- 
'rooms for the purpose of dispersing fleas, as these insects, it 
is said, will not come where it is. Earners sometimes use it 
as an application to fungous flesh and ulcers in animals, and 
a drachm of the powder of the dried herb given in honey is 
saiij to ^stroy a species of worm which often proves fatal to 
sheep. 

The pungency of this plant has caused it to be employed 
as a rubefacient to the skin, in the same manner as mustard. 
It has been highly commended for cleansing atonic ulcers, and 
in gangrene. The leaves infused in boiling water, or a strong 
decoction of them, were also applied to tumours, bruises, and 
contusions. Linneus, in his Flora Sucdca states that the 
Norwegians use the recept herb as a remedy for toothache, 
either chewed or applied externally in the form of a poultice; 
or a strong decoction as hot as can be borne. 

The plant is not useJ’in modem practice. 


XXIIL 

SOLANUM DULCAMARA, L. 

Bitter-swebt, or Woody Nightshade. 

Nai . Ord . 80LAI1E.B. 

F . Douce AxasE, Morelle ..obimpaete. Q . Alebaukee, 
Hibsohebaut. 

Description .—Root perennial, slender, woody, branched, and 
flbrous. Stems cylindrical, climbing, shrubby, alternately 
branched, somewhat angular, 6 or 7 feet high. Bark of 
the main stem ash-coloured; that of the branches purplish. 
Leaves alternate, acute, glabrous, sometimes pubescent, on 
long footstalks; lower ones ovate, somewhat cordate, entire ; 
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upper halbert-shaped. Flowers in elegant, pendulous, cy- 
mdse racemes, opposite the upper leaves or terAftnal. Calyx 
small, divideS into 5 obtuse scgmAits. ‘Corolla wheel-shaped, 
divide into 5 reflexed, equal, acute segjaente, reddish purple, 
with 2 whitish green tubercles at the base of each. Stamens 5; 
anthers large, yellow, united into a cone-shaped figure. Ovary 
roundish, supporting a' thread-shaped style, longer than the 
stamens, and terminated by an obtuse stigma. F^t a smooth, 
oval, scarlet beny, containing numerous seeds, attached to a 
'fleshy receptacle. (Plate VII., fig. 3: (a) calyx,^stamen% and 
pistil; (b) corolla, laid open; (c) a single stamen, showing the 
mode in which the pollen is discharged from the jpertures at 
the top of the anther; (d) the pistil; (e) the fruit, cut longi¬ 
tudinally to show the position of the seeds. 

lyistribution. —^Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia, to 
North-Western India. Introduced in North America. In 
moist h.^'dges and thickets in this country, embellishing the. 
shrubs round which it climbs for support, wit^j its elegant 
flo'sO'ers and brilliant fruit. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology .—The etymology of the term Solanum is in¬ 
volved in some obscmity; some have derived it from 8olari, 
to comfort, but the application ttf this is far from satisfactory. 
The present species is called l^ulcamara, from dvjfde, sweet, and 
amara, bitter, because of its bitter, and silbsequently sweet 
taste in the mouth. The bitter is said to predominate in the 
spring. 

Properties and Uses .—The root and stem of the woody 
Nightshade, when bruised, diffuse a nauseous odour, and 
whether fresh or dried, invariably possess the union of proper¬ 
ties to which the plant owes its trivial name. M. Guersent 
thinks that the saccharine principle resides in the ligneous 
part, and the bitter principle in the cortical part of the old 
stems. Water extracts the virtues of the plant better tlian 
alcohol. An aqueous infusion, from 1 ounce of the twigs, 
afforded, according to* Hartmann and Kuhn, 5 drachms and 
35 grains of extract, while the spirituous tincture from a Kka 
quantity gave only 2 drachms and a half. 

The activity of this plant depends on an alkaloid, called by 
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Ddhaaea, trbo first fiiseov«red it, eolania or scianine, ■which 
is foixitl'in the berrieB of the garden Nightshade, hat bot 
hi the leaves. Solafiia ii^ obtained by treating the filtered 
juice wi'th ammoaia, yhereby a greyish precipitate is fcrmed. 
This deposit, collected upon a filter, washed, sjnd treated ■with 
boiling alcohol, yields by evaporation the above salifiable base. 
When pure, it is white and opaque, ’ha'vdng no smell, €ut a 
slightly bittir and nauseous taste. It requires 8000 times its 
weight of hot water for solution, and is but sparingly soluble 
in i^cohoL It has an alkaline reaction, and ■with acids forms 
neutr^ salts. Its action on animals is, to produce vomiting, 
which is generally succeeded by lethargic drowsiness. The 
ordinary efiects of this plant are narcotic and diuretic. In 
large doses it occasions nausea, vomiting, syncope, palpitation, 
and convulsive twitchings of various parts of the body. 

Whatever may be the medical value of the Dulcamara, it 
has been extensively employed in various acute and chronic 
diseases. !^inneus and Carrere employed it with advantage 
in chronic rheumatism. Many eminent practitionei'S have 
recommended it in varif)us diseases. The best effects, how¬ 
ever, have been obtained from it in some obstinate cutaneous 
afiTections. At the present time Dulcamara is occasionally used, 
in the form o^ decoction, in rheumatic or cutaneous affections; 
its real action sbems, however, to be unknown. It does not 
dilate the pupil of the eye, or produce dryness of the throat 
like belladonna, henbane, or stramonium. As much as three 
pints per day of the decoction have been administered -without 
any marked action, and half a pound of fresh berries 'have 
been given with no ill effect. Dulcamara is much used in 
homoeopathic medicine. 

, The t-wigs are the part employed in medicine, and for this 
purpose they should be gathered either late in the autumn, or 
in the early spring. The shoots of a year or two old are the 
best From the facts, as stated above, of the administration of 
the firesh berries -without ill effects, "the accounts of their 
deleterious nature have probably been much exaggerated; for 
Duval also gave sixty, and even a himdred berries to dogs 
without any appreciable results; and the acute physiologist 
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Mag^di^stat^, that he ''would flQt h^tate to take tho^ 
Bubstances hiinself which he has observed to becjonocuoun to 
aaimals.” S0me cases of the^ nofiouaf and even &tal effects 
on children are recorded. The wqpaen of Kyuria^ according.to 
Matthiolus, employed the juice of the loem^ as a cosmetic; 
and a decoction of the stems is said to render the skin smooth 
. and'*pleasant < 

The external use of the leaves is now nearly forgotten, -hut 
in rustic practice they are sometimes applied externally, in 
form of poultice or fomentation, by beating up the leaves and 
stalks with a little hot water, or by making a stitong decoction 
of them. These preparations are deemed of service in all hard 
and painftd swellings, especially those of the kner^joint, or in 
the female breast; also in all contusions and bruises, for pro¬ 
moting the absorption of extravasated blood, by which naeans 
the blackness is speedily removed. 


xxrv. 

CENTATJBEA CYANUS, L., Blue-Bottle, Coenflowek. 

Nat . Ord . Composit.®, 

N . Bluet, AuBrForN, Cassblunettbs. O . K.obxbluiie. 

Description .—Root annual, rather woody, fibroua Stem 
slender, branched, striated, covered with loose cottonydown, 2 or 
3 feet high. Leaves alternate, J^ong, straight, light green, some¬ 
what cottony, especially beneath; lower ones generally toothed 
towards the base; upper linear and entire. Flowers terminal, 
capitate, tubular, and S-tootlTed; receptacle bristly; involucre 
imbricated with greenish scales, their margin purple, ciliated, 
and serrated. Florets of the ray large, azure-coloured, itmnel- 
shaped, those of the disk small and purplish; the latter perfect 
and fertile, the former neuter. . Stamens 5, inserted upon the 
eoroUa between its lobes, fQaments distinct, anthers united 
into a tube. Ovary simple, adherent with the calyx, which 
is placed beneath it, surmounted by a single style sheathed by 
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the anthers, and terminated by a bifid stigma. ^Vuit an ache- 
nhnp, croirafd by a simple spreading pappus. Seed solitary 
in the pericarp, erect, eaalb^minpus. (Plate V., fig. 3: (a) floret 
• of the circumference or ray; J^b) floret of the disk; (c) the seed 
crowned by the pappus.) 

Distrihuti&a. —Europe, Western Siberia, North-Western 
TuHia Introduced in North America. Abimdant in com-&lds 
in this co\mi?y, embellishing them with its brilliant flowers, 
which appear from June to September. 

Etymology .—The name is said to be derived from the 
Centaur Chir</n, who with some plant of this genus was fabled 
to have cured himself of a wound made by Hercules. It is 
called Cyanhs from icvaveoc , azure-coloured. 

Properties and Uses .—This plant has little to recommend 
it but its ornamental character. Several varieties are cultivated 
h in gardens, with white and purple flowers, but they must aU 
yield in beauty to the denizen of the fields. The expressed 
juice of the florets, with the addition of a little alum, tiiakes a 
good ink; and may also be us^d as a water-coloyr, and for 
staining linen blue. The ^lant was reckoned in former times 
antispasmodic, aperient, and diuretic, and contributed to swell 
the catalogue of vulneraries,*. being applied to contusions, 
wounds, and bites of venomous beasts. Ray mentions that 
the powder is 8f the utmost service sprinkled over erysijjela- 
tous afiections. A famous collyrium, caUed in France eau de 
oasselunettes, or break-spectacle water, was made from the 
flowers, and was (feemed an excellent remedy in all cases of 
chronic inflammation of the eyes, and in dimness of Sight. 
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XXV. 

BORAGO OFFICINAIJS. L. Borage. 

Nat . Ord . Boba&ikils. 

Jf. Boubbachb ooMMrfuE, G . Bobeagkn, Bobbt8oh. 

% 

Description. —^Root long, whitish, divided, fibjous, mosUy 
biennial. Stem much branched, erect, cylindrical, thick, 
succulent, clothed with stiff hairs; about 2 feet high. Leaves 
alternate, undulated, hispid, deep green; lower dnes obovate, 
petiolate, and eared at the base; upper' ovate, nearly sessile. 
Flowers large, in terminal drooping racemes, on long" peduncles. 
Calyx divided into .5 deep, linear-lanceolate, peraistent seg¬ 
ments. Cm-olla brilliant blue, monopetalous, wheel-shaped; 
tube short; limb deeply divided into 5 acute segments; orifice 
closed with prominent teeth, which are obtuse and notched at 
the end. ** Stamens 5, very prominent; filaments tapering, con¬ 
verging; anthers oblong, cennivent, fixed to the'middle and 
inner side of the filaments. Ovary 4-partcd, with a cylindrical 
style, longer than the stamens, term'fhated by a simple clavate 
stigma. Fruit composed of fonr 1-seeded carpels. Seeds 
inegular, ovate, wrinkled. (Plate VII., fig. 2 : (a) the corolla, 
at the base of the tube of which are seen the valves bearing 
the stamens; (6) the pistil; (c) one of the four nuts of the 
ripe fruit.)' 

Distribution. —Middle and Southern fiurope. Northern 
Africa. Introduced into Ameijca. Having been long culti¬ 
vated in this country, it has become naturalized, and is some¬ 
times found on rubbish and waste ground. Flowers June and 
July. Varieties are met with ih gardens, with white or purple 
flowers and variegated leaves. * 

Etymology. —The name is derived from cor, heart, and ago, 
to bring; because the plant was reputed to exhilarate the 
spirits. 

Properties and Uses. —The young and tender leaves are 
used as salads or pot-herbs, and formed an ingredient, with 
emon, sugar, wine and water, in the old English beverage 
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called a “cool tankard.”' Bees are fond of the flowers, and 
frequent ^tUAn much in summer and autumn. The stem and 
leaves contain a visdbus jtiicerof a saltish tas^. This juice, 
or a decoction of ijte leaves, inspissated, after a few days 
deposits crystals, which yield a great deal of nitre and muriate 
of soda, and which deflagrate on burning coals. , GeoflBroy 
asserts that this plant attenuates grbss and thick humours, 
removes obtfcructions, increases the secretions, especially urine, 
perspiration and expectoration. He ordered it in pleurisy, 
perl^neumoiua, and in hypochondriacal and hysteric com¬ 
plaints. A conserve and a distilled water were also directed 
to be made with the flowers. 

Modern authors have proved that the plant has no sensible 
properties. 


XXVI. 

KUBUS FRUTICOSUS, L. Bramble ob Blackbeeey. 

'* 

JVai. Ord. Eobacbjc. 

{ 

I’. Bonos obdisaibS, Mubieb i>e% hates. (?. Bbombbebstbattch.. 

I . 

Deacription.-^Steraa very long, sometimes an inch in thick¬ 
ness, deeply furrowed and angular, mostly hairy, when old of 
a purplish hue, a^ed with strong prickles. Leaves consist of 
5 stalked, acute, serrated leaflets, varying in figure, but 
generally obovate, the edges .-and point curved downwards, 
smooth, dark green above, downy and white beneath. Stipules 
2, at the base of the leaves. Flowers in long, narrow panicles. 
Calyx composed of 6 short, woolly, reflexed segments. Petals 
obovate, spreading, delicate, and crumpled, white or light pink. 
Stamens numerous, inserted on the calyx, filaments slender, 
shorter than the petals; anthers globose, compressed, 2-lobed, 
and 2-celled, bursting longitudinally. Ovaries numerous, 
superior, 1-celled; styles small, hair-like, lateral; stigmas 
simple and persistent. Fruit nearly globular, purplish black, 
composed of numerous, close, juicy drupes, placed upon a 



proiuberani^ spongy receptacle. Seeds small, solitary, oHong. 
(Plate V., fig, 4: (a) stamen; (6) pistil) ^ ^ 

Distnbwti^n .—^Europe (Arc^c), ^Northern AMca, Siberia, 
"W^esterp Asia to Upper India. Qpmmon iij every hedge in 
this country. Flowers July to August, ripening its fruit in 
September. 

Etymology .—The name is supposed to be derit'ed from the 
Latin ruber or the Celtic rud, red. • 

Properties cmd Uses .—The bramble is applied to several 
economical purposes. It is useful in forming hedges. The 
shoots are very tough, and are employed by thatchers for 
binding their roofs, and by straw-hive and mat makers. The 
well-known fruit is made into pies and puddings by the 
cottager. The berries, eaten at the moment they are ripe, are 
cooling and grateful; a little before, they are coarse and 
astringent; and a little after, disagreeably flavoured or putrid. 
The injurious effects attributed to them, when eaten plentifully 
by duldltn, are probably owing to the latter circumstance. A 
very agreeable wine can be made from them. Some of the 
wines of Franco, it is said, are coloured with them. The 
bramble was considered by the old •physicians as a powerful 
astringent. It was used in all l^ds of hemorrhages, whether 
from the uterus, the lungs, the nose, or any other part of the 
body. For this purpose the leaves were.gaftiered in the 
spring, and dried; a good handful of them was infused in a 
quart of boiling water, and the infusion was ordered to be 
drunk freely. * 

The bruised leaves were applied to gangrenous ulcers, and 
EttmuUer recommends a decoction of the young leaves in wine, 
to be applied to certain cutaneous affections. 
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VEKONICA BECQABItNGA, L. Brooklimk 

Nat . Ord , Sobophulabine^ 

N. VEIH((riQtJB AQUATIQTTK. O. BaCHBONEN, W4SSEEBttirGEN.. 

• Diacripifion. —Root perennial, creeping, whitish, fibrous. 
Stem cylindrical, smooth, succulent, procumbent, rooting, 
reddish at the base, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves opposite, broad, 
elliptical, glabrous, succulent, with short petioles, and some¬ 
what serrated at the margin. Flowers in lateral axillary 
clusters, each flower on a slender pedicel, with 2 bracts at 
the base. Calyx persistent, 4-lobed. Corolla bright blue, 
monopetalous, wheel-shaped; limb divided into 4 unequal 
segments, lower one smallest. Stamens 2, inserted into the 
short tube of the corolla; filaments spreading; with oblong, 
somewhat arrow-shaped anthers. Ovary superior, compressed 
laterally, surmounted with a filiform style, aad” a simple 
emarginate stigma. Capsule obcordate, compressed, 2-ceIled, 
4-valved, containing mSny roundish dark-coloured seeds. 
(Plate VII., fig. 1: (a) the coroila; (li) cal 3 ’^x and pistil; (c) fruit.) 

Distrihuti^. — Europe, NoHhem Africa to Abyssinia, 
Northern Asia, "Westem Asia tp the Himalaya Abundant 
on the margins of ditches, brooks, etc., in this country, blowers 
May to September. 

Etymology. —I’he name Veronica is of doubtful origin; it 
is generally supposed to havfs been altered from Betonica; 
that of Beccabunga, is Latinized from the German bachbunge; 
bach in German, beek in Dutch, and beck in provincial English, 
signifying a brook. 

Properties a/nd Uses .—The Brooklime may be used as a 
spring salad, gathered and eaten with water-cress; and the 
water speedwell, Veronica AnagaZUa, which closely resembles 
it in appearance, may be employed in the same manner. 

The leaves and stem have a bitterish and subastringent 
taste, with little or no acrimony. They are shown by chemical 
experiments, to be subacid and slightly astringent. 





• • —_ 

Boerhaave, Simon Pauli, and Vogel, speak of the efficacy 

of this plant in the highest terms, and it has been f. 

favourite remedy in scorbutic and cui^eous affectiona 

Dr. Quersent, an eminent I^rengh ph^sid^, in his Dic- 
tiownaire des Sciences Medicales, thus describes its character: 
“ In the early spring, when its growth is just commencing, and 
towards the end of summer, when finictification is^roceeding, 
the Brooklime is merely aqueous, or astringent, and almost 
tasteless; but when the plant is fully developed, and ready to 
flower, it has a slightly bitter and acid flavour, rather more 
acrid and biting than that of water-cress. These sensilSie 
properties are much more apparent in those plants which grow 
on the banks of rivulets, and are exposed to the sun, than in 
those which vegetate under water or in the shade. Whatever 
may be its natiu-al affinities, it has certainly less analogy, in a 
medical point of view, with other Veronicas, than with the 
family of the Orveiferce ; it agrees with them in its oily prin¬ 
ciple, whidB is pungent and volatile, and only differs from them 
in being less acrid, and a little astidngent. For thfs reason it 
is sometimes prcfciTcd to more active stimulants, which may 
occasion too much irritation and heat,^nd is not unfrequently 
added to the juice of cruciferous plants to modify their effects. 

The Brooklime acts in the sarAe manner as those vcsretables 

9 ” 

which are designated by the name of antiscarbutics, though 
it does not appear to be endued with any special advantages. 
On account of its exciting and slightly tonic properties, it is 
suitable in some cutaneous and scorbutic affections; it has also 
appeared to be seiviceable in qpme kinds of phthisis, and 
atonic engorgements of the abdominal viscera which have 
supervened to irregular gout.” 

The bruised herb has been applied externally, for the pm-- 
pose of cleansing foul ulcers, and to relieve piles, whitlows, and 
bums. 
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CYTISU^ sdbp^ius. Link. 

m 

2 fat. Ord . LEOUHiiroBA 

F. (^prftr i. BALAiB. (?. PFBiiEUJEirEBAUT, Bksekoinbxxb. 

Deserijftion. —Root hard, woody, furnished with several 
oblique fibres, yellowish. Stem shrubby, ascending, angular, 3 
to 8 feet high, branched with numerous straight, flexible, long, 
angular, smooth, evergreen twigs. Leaves, temate, solitary, 
oblong, downy, on footstalks of different lengtha Flowers 
large, papilionaceous, bright yellow, axillary, solitary or in 
pairs, on simple peduncles longer than the leavea Calyx 
tubular, purplish, divided transversely into 2 lips, the upper 
entire or with 2 small teeth, the lower 3-toothed. Corolla 
composed of 6 petals; vexiUum or standard large, broadly 
ovate, and reflexed; alse or wings elliptical, spreadilig, convex, 
and rmited with the filaments; keel formed of -2 petals, con¬ 
nected at the margin by soft hairs. Filaments 10, 9 of 
which are united at feie base; tmequal, incurved. Anthers 
oblong, orange coloured. Qvary compressed, oblong, hairy, 
supporting a slender, curved** style, with an oblong stigma. 
Legume" fla(^ten#*d, oblong, hairy at the margin, deep brown, 
containing numerous rotmdish, compressed, shining seeds. 
(Plate VIII., fig. 2 : (a) the calyx; (b) stamens; (c) tlie pistil ; 
(d) the legume *or pod.) 

I}iatrihution. —Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia. 
In this coimtry it is abundant on heaths and commons. 
Flowers May and Jime. 

Etymology. —The etymology of the name is obscure, but it 
is^ supposed to be formed from the kvtktoc of the ancient 
Greeks; said to have been so denominated from the isle 
Cythnos, one of the Cycladea 

Properties and Uses. —The Broom is applied to many 
useful purposes in domestic economy and agriculture. The 
flower-Wds, pickled in vinegar, have been substituted for 
capers; and the roasted seeds have been proposed as a substi- 
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*tfute for coffee. The young and tend^ branches are scouetii&es 
mixed with hops in brewing. In Tuscany, the st^ic^s of thjs 
plant, after beii% steeped, furnish a v>iy s^ong fibre, which is 
"manufactured into coarse cloth and ^ordage. Jn order to pro¬ 
cure this substance, the branches are cut ^d laid in the sim; 
when they are quite dry, they are tied up in bundles and 
thrown into the water, being loaded with stonti to make 
them sink, in the same manner as hemp. When th§ twigs are 
sufficiently soaked, they are taken out of the water and placed 
upon a sharp stone; the bark is then stripped off, and the 
fibrous part is well beaten; when dry it is carded and spun, 
and used for the same purposes as flax. The branches have 
also been used for tanning leather, for thatching cottages and 
ricks, to be made into besoms, and as a winter food for sheep. 
The old wood furnishes a beautiful material for veneering. 

The leaves and stalks of tlio common Broom have a 
nauseous and bitter taste, which they give out by infusion, 
both to \<ater and rectified spirit; the latter infusion is of 
a dark green, and the fonner of a brownish colour. An extract 
prepared from tlie above possesses all the virtues of the plant. 

Broom-tops are esteemed as cathdjrtic and diuretic; they 
are most celebrated for the lattes property. A decoction has 
been used in the cure of dropsy^ 

The flowers, infused in hot milk, have Jieei? applied to 
tetters and other obstinate cutaneous affections; the decoc¬ 
tion being at the same time used intem^y. Bay mentions, 
that the seeds and flowers are reputed emetic and cathartic, 
which Woodville appears to doubt, because “ the former, when 
roasted, have been used as a substitute for coffee, and the latter 
employed as a pickle.” This objection is far from conclusive, 
when we reflect that the simple process of roasting or pickling 
is capable of dispersing even noxious qualities in many vege¬ 
tables. For medicinal purposes the younger twigs, both in the 
iresh and dried states, are used. They have a nauseous and 
bitter taste, and in the fresh state emit, when bruised, a 
pecubar odour. The principles of the plant are an acid body 
called acoparin, and an alkaloid called sparteine. Stenhouse 
ascertained that the amount of these two principles depends 
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mudh on exteixtal jcoaditiom, "Broom grown in the shad^ 
gelding than that produced in open sunny places. He 
i^tes tiiat shepheijfis aj|9 well'aware of the fGxrub possessing 
parcotic properties, fioi^ having observed their ^heep to 
become' stupefied a&d excited when occasionally compelled to 
eat it”— Pharw/icogniphia, p. 150. 

The pjfbt is still used as a diuretic and puigative^ being 
applied boiJi in the form of a decoction irom the dried, and the 
juice irom the fresh, plant. 


XXIX. 

BRYONIA DIOICA, L. 

Red-Bebried or White Brtont. 
jV«{. Ord. CtrcuBBiTAOK^. 

' F. ViGNE BLAHOHB, OoTJLBDVBiE. , G. ZaUNBEBB, GlCHTEflBE. 

Description.—Root j)erennial, very large, fleshy, yeUowish- 
white, marked with superficial transverse lines, fibrous and 
brandied towards the lowoi- part. Stems usually 5 or 6 feet 
long, slendejr, herbaceous, bradched, channelled, covered'with 
small rough hairs, and climbing by means of numerous simple 
tendrils. Leaves large, alternate, palmated, with 6 acute, 
irregularly toothed 'lobee, rough on both sides with minute 
callous points, and supported on long stalks, from whose base 
proceeds a long, simple, spival tendriL Flowers dioecious, in 
small dusters, springing from the axils of the leaves: male 
flowers have a short, campanulate, 6-toothed calyx, a mono- 
petalous corolla, with 5 ovate, spreading segments, yeUowish- 
w^te, streaked with green veins, and 8 short filaments, 2 of 
which are furnished with double anthers ; female flowers have 
a calyx and corolla, resembling those of the male, but smaller. 
Ovary inferior, 1-celled, surmounted by a short, erect, 3-deft 
style, terminated by large, spreading stigmas. Fruit a globose 
beny, 1-celled, many-seeded, about the size of a pea, at first 
green, afterwards bright red. Seeds about 5 or 6 in. number. 
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smallj ovoid, compressed, and mivel«ped a 
pulp. (Plate Yin., dg. 3 : (a) corolla, spread open ^ 0QW Iqmi 
anthers; (b) <^ary, with its stylei an^ sUgmaa; (o) rijw' 
’fruits.) 

Distribution .—Europe from Denmark Jbuthwards, 

Africa, Western Asia. Abundant in hedges and thiidteta, in 
England, but raiv in Scotland. Flowers May to Siptember.. 

Dtymology .—The genus is named Bryonia, from (ipvw, to 
increase or grow rapidly, in allusion to the quick growth of 
? the plant. This species is called provincially Wild Vine, and 
Tetter Beny. 

According to MiUer, the roots of Biyony were formerly 
carried about the country and exhibited as- mandrakes by 
certain impudent impostors, who thus reaped a golden harvest 
from the credulity of the common people. The mode by which 
. they obtained a resemblance to the human figure was this:— 
they found a young, thriving Bryony plant, and opened the 
earth rouBU it, taking care not to disturb the lower fibres; 
and being prepared with a mould, such as is used for making 
plaster of Paris figures, they fixed it dose to the root, and 
fastened it with wires to keep it initsiflace; then, filling up the 
earth carefully to the root, they left, it to assume the prescribed 
figure. As it grows very rapidly, their object was generally 
accomplished in one summer. The leaves ^so were sold for 
those of the mandrake, though they bear no resemblance to 
each other. 

Properties and Uses .—The root of this phuit seems to bear 

a considerable resemblance to that of arum. In its recent 

• • 

state it has a very disagreeable odour, and a nauseous, bitter, 
acrid taste, and is undoubtedly poisonous; but the deleterious 
principle may be so far dissipafibd by repeated washings with 
water, as to afford a fine and white fecula, capable of furnish¬ 
ing an alimentary substance, which in seasons of dearth is the 
more valuable, as the root is very abundant and very volu¬ 
minous. Dioscorides informs us, that the young shoots may 
be eaten as asparagus; but he adds, they augment the quantity 
of the faeces and urine. The odour of the berries is slighUy 
nauseous, and the taste insipid. A few of them have been 
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eaten -witiiout any remarkable effect being produced, but in all 
j^babi]jtjye*they paxtake of the noxious qualities of the root, 

A. substance has ^beencdetected, by Brande^and Fimhaber, 
in the root, to jvhich thOrname of hryowi'm has beep given;' 
besides which, the root contains a large portion of gum and 
starch, a little sugar, some woody fibre, malate and phosphate 
of lime, an4 a peculi^ vegeto-animal matter. Bryonine is 
intensely titter, soluble both in water and alcohol, and appears 
to be the active principle of the root from which it is derived. 
Twenty-two grains of this substance killed a rabbit in ten 
hours, and thirty-four grains thrust under the skin of the neck 
and back of a dog, killed it in fifty-eight hours, causing 
extensive inflammation and suppuration around the woimd. 
Bryonine, therefore, is a pure irritant, which does not appear 
to act through absorption. The improper administration of 
the root of Bryony has been followed by violent vomitings, 
accompanied with faintings, intense pain, profuse alAfine evacu¬ 
ations, and the other effects of an acrid cathartic. " 

The following case of poisoning is recorded in the Gazette 
de SanU, Dec., 1810. The writer says, “ I was called a few 
days ago to the assistance of a lying-in woman, whose infant 
was dead, and to whom a i/urgoon in the village ordered a 
drink prepared with an oundte of Bryony root infused in 
a quantity of water, and a strong decoction of the same as a 
wash, to stop the secretion of milk. On ray arrival, four hours 
after this remedy ha<^ been taken, she expired.” 

The root has been long known as a powerful cathartic and 
diuretic, and the juice, obtained from it by incision or other¬ 
wise, is a popular remedy in many countries. In Germany 
and Sweden the peasants scoop out a portion of the root and 
fill the cavity with beer, which''in the course of anight becomes 
emetic and purgative. The milky juice wUl exude for two or 
three days together in considerable quantity, and may be 
collected as the cavity becomes fuU. It was recommended by 
Dioscorides as a remedy in epilepsy.* Amaldus mentions a 
case of epilepsy which was cured by these means in three 
weeks. It has also been employed in dropsy, asthma, hysteria, 
and obstructions of the viscera. 
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Bryony root has been considered "as capable of furnishing 
various degrees of purgatives from the laxative to*^h 0 drastic, 
it has also been used in dropsy, as Ai enj^enagogue, and as a 
vermifuge. With regard to this latter usf^ there are some ex- 
traordinaiy stories on record of its efficacy in expelling toads 
and frogs, and several nondescript animals, from the abdomen. 

As an external application. Bryony enjoyed the character 
of a powerful discutient. It was applied in the^form of a 
poultice to painful tumours, Imnbago, and sciatica Ettmuller 
recommends it in hydrocele and cedematous swellings of the' 
feet and legs. Zacutus Lusitanus affirms that the expressed 
juice, made into an ointment with an equal quantity of tur¬ 
pentine and a small proportion of wax, has been known to 
cure scrofulous tumours. For medical purposes, the root should 
be dug up in the spring, cut into thin slices,' and dried quickly 
in a warm room. It docs not long retain its virtue. As a 
medicine the infirsion seems to have been considered the best 
form. * 

The Black Bryony {Tanrmtt vulgaris) is sometimes con¬ 
founded with the plant just describ^. It* is, however, quite 
distinct, belonging to the Nat. Ord. Dimeoreacecs. It has a 
small, greenish-white perianth, divided into 6 deep segments, in 
the female flowers contracted at the neck ; ovate^ shining, red 
berries; heart-shaped, acute, entire bright grtsen leaves; very 
long, twining stems j and a large fleshy root, black externally. 
It flowers in June. Dr. Withering sf!ltes,,that the young 
shoots are good eating, dressed like hsparagus. The Moors 
eat them boiled with oil and salk .The root, which very much 
resembles that of the Bryonia dioica, except in colour, has 
been extolled by some writers, ^while others deny that it "pos¬ 
sesses any medicinal virtues. Sir John Hill affirms, thai it 
is “ a very powerful remedy in nephritic cases, though not 
known in the shops, or used in modem practice. A syrup 
made with it is useful in asthma, and the bruised root has 
given relief in paralytic cases.” 
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MENYA’lNTHES^ TRIFOLIATA, L. 
Bucb!rean, or Marsh Trefoil. 

Nat. Ord. Gkittiaiie®. 

F, M^htakthe, Tb^fle d'eau. G. Wabsehkleb, Bittkbki.ee, 

Descrvpticm. —Rootstock consists of numerous fibres, pro- 
ceisding from long, creeping, cylindrical, jointed rhizomes. Stem 
a simple, naked, cylindrical scape, about a foot high. Jjeaves 
radical, consisting of 3 smooth, obovate, obtuse, entire, bright 
green leaflets, somewhat undulated at the margin, seated on a 
very long petiole, shorter than the flowering stem. Flowers in 
a compound raceme, at the extremity of a scape which issues 
from the sheathing base of the leaves ; each flower supported 
by a pedicel, with a small, ovate, acute bracts at the base. 
Calyx smooth, divided into 6 deep, ovate segments. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, longer than the calyx, with a spreading limb 
composed of five ove^te-lanceolate, acute seguKsnts, white, 
fringed internally with beautiful filaments, and tipped witli 
rose colour. Stamens 6, filaments awl-shaped, alternate with 
6 hypogjmouB glands. Anthers sagittate, brownish yellow. 
Ovary oval, sufinounted by a simple style, longer than the 
stamens, and a capitate stigma, furrowed externally Capsule 
oval, furrowed; 1-celled, 2-valved; valves bearing the seed in 
their axis. Seeds globose, or somewhat lenticular, smooth, 
shining, pale yellow. (Plate YII., fig. 4: (a) the corolla, opened 
to show the stamens; (6) the fruit.) 

Dietrihution. —Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria, North- 
Western India, North America. Frequent in marshes and 
watery meadows in this country. Flowers May to July. 

Etymology. —The generic name, is supposed to be derived 
from ftripji, a month, and avBog, a flower, because it continues 
in flower about a month. It is called Trifoliata, firom the simi¬ 
larity of its three leaflets to those of trefoil They were also 
considered to resemble those of the common garden bean; 
hence, the vernacular names Buckbean and Bogbean. The 
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term Buckbean is probably an altemtion of the old English 
heck, a brook, wateiy place. 

Property and Usee .—[Hie •Buc^be^ bae no smell, but 
develops an intense bitterness, which ^t iihparts both to 
alcohol and water, either by infusion or maceration. The root 
affords a small portion of volatile oil, and a gum-resinous sub¬ 
stance, which, in addition to its bitterness, exhibits consider¬ 
able acidity and astringency;—this is not perceptible to the 
taste, but is rendered veiy evident by the dark colour produced 
in tlie decoction by sulphate of iron. It also contains a smsll 
quantity of fecula, to which its nutritive properties are owing. 

linneus informs us that in some parts of Lapland, where 
the Buckbean aboimds, the roots are dug up and given to 
cattle, who eat it freely, instead of their usual food. In times 
of scarcity, tlio diied and pulverized roots, mixed with a little 
wheatcn flour, are not less useful as food for the distressed 
inhabitant' of that countiy; but the bread thus made, is 
designated by Linneus as very bitter and detestable. The 
peasants of Westrogothia frequently use the leaves instead of 
hops for preserving their beer, whicl^ is thus rendered of an 
agiccable flavour as well as defjgnded from acidity. It has 
l)een recommended for the saijie purpose to the poor of this 
country; two ounces of the dried leaves being reckoned equi¬ 
valent to a pound of hops. In dyeing, they*afrord, according 
to Bechstein, a green and yeUow colour. 

The Buckbean is eaten by goats, and occasiohally by sheep. 
It has been asserted, that sheep afi'ected with the disease called 
rot are quickly recovered by feeftii^ in the marshy meadows 
where this plant aboimds. 

Like most of the OentianecQ, and other bitter plants, the 
Buckbean acts as a powerful tonic on the animal economy. 
Its exciting influence upon the stomach and intestines, when 
administered in a large dose, is such as to produce vomiting 
and purgations; as observed by WUlis, when it was given in 
powder to the extent of twb scruples; but in a amoll dose its 
action is very different. 

In many countries, especially in Germany, this plant has 
been used medicinally for a long period, and esteemed almost 
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a panacea. Its efficacy has been extolled in nervous diseases, 
flufeh ad {jefiodical headaches, hypochondriasiSj^palpitation of 
the heart, paralysis,'^©tc. Willis used it as a vermifuge for 
children, in the yose^of hfilf a drachm to one drachm eveiy 
morning, fasting, for several days together, •which ■was followed 
by an abundant evacuation of intestinal worms. Simon Pauli, 
Dodoens, Willis, and others, have eulogized it more or less as a 
remedy in icterus and abdominal obstructions, uterine haemor¬ 
rhages, dropsy, cachexia, scrofula, and rheumatism. It has been 
landed even in pulmonary consumption; its efficacy in inter¬ 
mittent fevers, however, is better authenticated. It has conse¬ 
quently been used as a substitute for bark, and as it grows in 
marshy districts, where remittent and low fevers abound, it 
has been deemed by some as a specific in those diseases. The 
celebrated Boerhaave, in his o'wn case of gout, found benefit 
finm drinking the juice mixed •with whey; and Dr. Alston 
and others bear witness to its efficacy in keeping off;the gouty 
paroxysms. Dr. Cullen relates, that " he had several instances 
of its good effects in some cutaneous diseases of the herpetic 
or seemingly cancerous Ifind. It was taken by infu.sion in the 
manner of tea” Externally, it has also been variously em¬ 
ployed. Schulz found the pain of gout mitigated by applying 
the fresh leaves to the part affected. The juice has been used 
as a detersive in scorbutic and other ulcers. The decoction 
has been administered, in baths and fomentations, in some 
chronic diseaseiS of the skin. "But it must not be forgotten, 
that its application to'ulcerated parts has been followed by 
swelling and inflammation'; &nd its internal use by dyspnoea. 
And though these ill effects are soon dissipated by the suspen¬ 
sion of the medicine, they form a sufficient reason for abstain¬ 
ing from it in plethoric subjects, in delicate and irritable habits, 
and in all diseases accompanied ■with inflammation .”—Flore 
MedAcale." 

The leaves should be gathered in May and June, before the 
flowers are perfectly developed; find being well dried, they 
may be preserved for Use. 
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RHAMNUS CATHARTIGUS, L. C(|kMON Buckthobn. 

Nat. Ord. EHAKNaa.' 

F. Nkbpbun, Boubo-epine. Q. Krbuzdobnbkkbkk, Wbgdobn. 

Description. — A. much branched, rigid shrub, 5»to 10 feet 
high. Wood of a yellowish colour; bark smooth, dark brown. 
Leaves alternate, simple, ovate, petiolate, downy when yoo^, 
subsequently smooth, finely serrated, deep green, marked with 
parallel and convergent nerves; the serratures glandular. 
Flowers dioecious, greenish yellow, in dense fasicles in the 
axils of the leaves; each flower supported on a slender pedicel 
Calyx of male flower campanulate, with 4 ovate segments; 
petals 4, oblong, ovate, at the base of which the 5 stamens are 
inserted. Female flower has 4 linear, incurved petals, abortive 
stamens, “hn inferior ovaiy, and 4 spreading .styles, united half¬ 
way up, terminated b}'^ a small stigma. .T'niit small, globose, 
black, containing a nauseous pulp, and generally 4 seeds, ovate, 
roimded at the back, and flattened^at the sides. (Plato X., 
fig. 2 : (a) male flower; (?>) femalfe flower; (o) ripe berry.) 

’Distribution. —Europe, Nflrthern Africa, Siberia. Culti¬ 
vated in United States. Frequent in woods and hedges in 
many parts of England. Flowers May to July. Fruits ripen 
ii^September. •. > 

Etymology .—The generic name is deriveef from the Latin, 
ramus, which was formed fron^ the Greek, panvog, and that 
from the Celtic, ra/m, a branch. 

There is another species indigenous to Britain, the Alder 
Buckthorn (R. Frangula), thte berries of wliich are dark 
purple, and contain 2 seeds. Gathered before they are npe, 
they dye wool green; when ripe, a bluish green. The bark 
has been used in medicine as a purgative, and affords a yellow 
dye. The leaves are eatqp by goats and sheep; the flowers 
are peculiarly grateful to bees. The wood is used for making 
charcoal in the manufacture of the better kinds of gun¬ 
powder, and is known as dogwood. 
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Prvpeiiiea and ITseBj^The^ unripe berries of tbo -common 
BjftckthqpSjyield a saflfron-colotrred juice, -wbicli is used to 
stain maps or paper- Krom the ripe berries‘feap-green (vert 
de ves^, Fr.; ,Ger.) is obtained, nearly ^ual to 

that prepared i^m %he Avignon berries; but if the fruit is 
gathered late in autumn, the juice is purple. The wood 
furnishes an excellent material for turnery, and the bark 
affords a yellow and brownish red colour. Qoats, sheep, and 
horses eat the leaves, but cows refuse them. Homberg 
menfions that the flesh of birds which feed on the berries is 
purgative. 

The ripe berries contain a green succulent pulp, of an 
unpleasant odour, and a bitter, nauseous, and somewhat acrid 
taste. The aqueous infusion is reddened by nitric and sul¬ 
phuric acid, and is rendered black by sulphate of iron. The 
berries yield a colouring matter, as already mentioned, of 
a greenish yellow colour, which is found in the fruit of many 
other BJmnmece, and is thought to contain tannin,‘“^bumen, 
acetic acid, sugar, and an azdtized substance. 'Buckthorn 
berries have been nsed medicinally from time immemorial as 
a drastic purgative. They do not operate, however, without 
producing severe griping, wJih dryness in the throat, which 
require considerable dilution to tibviate. The most convenient, 
as well as pleasant method of taking this medicine, is in the 
form of a syrup prepared from their juice, which has been 
highly commended i» dropsy, chronic diseases of the skin, 
gout, etc. It was frequently prescribed by Sydenliam. This 
acute physician, however, did not overlook the thirst and dry¬ 
ness of the throat produced by it; and therefore ordered a 
basin of soup to be taken immediately after it, to obviate 
these effects. 

Its use at the present time is much more as a medicine for 
animals than for man. The bark has been recommended as a 
tonic, or gentle astringent, taken either in powder or decoction; 
in the latter form it has also been used in inveterate inflam¬ 
mation of the eyes, and in some obstinate cutaneous diseases. 
Both the common and the Alder Buckthorn are frequently 
employed in veterinary practice, as brisk purgatives for cattle. 
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The berries of the latter are thought to be inferior to those of 
the former, for which they have been substitutebut ihe 
fraud may be tliscovered by opening the berry, whidi in tibe 
common Buckthorn contains four geeds/in i^e Alder Buck¬ 
thorn only two. 


AJUGA REPTANS, L. * Bugle. 

Nat. Ord. Labiat;®. 

F. Bugle eampante, Petite oonsoude. <?. Kbiechendeb, 
Weiseebunzel. 

Description .—Root perennial, slender, very fibrous, greyish 
colour, stoloniferous. Flowering stem erect, simple, quad¬ 
rangular, smooth or somewhat downy, 6 to 12 inches high. 
Leaves opl)osito, ovate, somewhat crenate, more dense towards 
the root, broad, and tapering into a footstalk. Flowers purpUsh 
blue (sometimes white or flesh-colour), nearly sessile, dis¬ 
posed in whorls, rising from the axils/of the bracts, which are 
often purplish. Calyx short, pertistent, monophyllous, with 5 
nearly equal, pointed segments? Corolla monopetalous, irregu¬ 
larly labiate; upper lip short, erect, compose^ of 2 very small 
teeth; lower one larger, spreading, 3-lobed, the middle lobe 
emarginate, ample. Filaments ineursied, longer than the 
upper h'p, didynamous. Ovary superior, 4-loRed, depressed in 
the centre, surmounted by a simple incurved style, terminated 
by a bifid stigma Fruit consists* of 4 ovate-oblong grains, 
situated in the bottom of the persistent calyx. (Plate IX., 
fig. 1: (a) an isolated flower; (A) the cal 3 ^; (c) the pistil.) 

Distribution .—Europef France, Germany, Denmark, etc. 
Abimdant in copses, woods, and moist meadows in this 
country. Flowers from May to July. 

Etymology .—The derivation and meaning of the term 
Ajuga have somewhat puzzled etymologists. Some have 
derived it from abigo, to drive away, or from a, privative, 
and jugv/m, a yoke. The common name. Bugle, is taken from 
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Bv^gvla, which is supposed to be a diminutive of BugUmwm,, 
Vi^ch i^ia^lant somewhat resembles in medical properties. 

Prop&rtiea cmd JT'ses.-t-The economic uses this plant are 
few. The Italians a^e said to'eat the young shoots, in spring, 
as a salad. Sheep aid goats eat it; horses and swine refuse it. 
Bru^nans considers it hurtful in meadows, but he does not 
state for what reason. 

The leaves are sweetish to the taste at first, subsequently 
rather bitter and astringent. The root manifests a slight 
astringency, and a strong infusion is rendered black with 
sdiphate of irom 

This plant, though long banished from the pharmacopoeias, 
was highly extolled by some of the ancient physicians, and is 
still occasionally resorted to in rustic practice. It is well 
described by the author of the Flore Medicale, as follows: 
"The more we examine the feeble qualities of Bugle, the 
more we are astonished to see it occupy an eminent place in 
the ancient pharmacologias. EttmuUer and Rivifer&'deemed it 
efficacious in pulmonary phthisis and quinsy ; Camerarius and 
Dodoens prescribed it in obstructions of the Uver; Mauchart 
gave it a place in his eau viscerale. It has been recommended, 
says Fourcroy, in haemorrhages, spitting of blood, emaciation 
and dysentery, and the name oir'petite coneoude has been given 
it, because it was thought capable of soldering, if we may so 
speak, the wounds of blood-vessels. The bruised leaves were 
applied to ulcers, cutr, and contusions; they were also an in¬ 
gredient in the’eaw d^arquehusade. The more scrutinizing 
observations of the present day, however, have stripped the 
Bugle of aJl its renown. Indeed, far from enjoying any pre¬ 
eminence, it is less valuable than some of the commonest 
Lahiatce. Its distilled water, says Gilibert, is no better than 
common water, and this much-vaunted vulnerary only cures 
wounds which nature would soon have healed without any 
assistance.” 

A strong infusion of the plant, mixed with a little honey of 
roses, has been recommended in ulcers of the mouth and 
throat. 
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xxxrn. 

ANCHUSA OFFICINALIS, I| BpGLOSS. 

Nat. Ord. Boraoinxji. 

F. Buqlosbe. 0. OoHBEKzniraK. 

Description .—Root perennial, oblong, branchedf about the 
thickness of the finger, reddish brown externally, nearly white 
within, succulent and inodorous. Stem nearly 2 feet hi^h, 
covered with thick rough hairs. Leaves alternate, oblong- 
lanceolate, entire, clothed with hairs, each of which proceeds 
from a hard white tubercle. Flowers in unilateral, crowded, 
terminal spikes. Calyx persistent, monophyllous, with 5 deep, 
oblong, acute segments. Corolla purplish blue, monopetalous, 
funnel-shaped; mouth of the tube closed with 6 bearded 
scales ; limb spreafling, divided into 5 rounded segments. 
Stamens ,*>, short, alternate ^th the scales, and terminated by 
oblong anthers. Ovary divided into 4 rounded lobes, from the 
centre of which rises a simple filiform style, tipped with a 
bifid stigma Fruit consists of 4 ov^ wrinkled nuts, concave 
at the base, fixed to the bottom df the calyx. (Plate IX, fig. 2 : 
(a) -calyx; (6) corolla; (c) #he same opened to sho^ the 
stamens and valves; {d) the jiistil.) , 

Distribution. —Europe, Western Asia An alien in this 
country, but occasionally met with in waste places near the 
sea. Flowei’s June to July. 

Etymology .—It was formerl;^ called Buglossum, hence the 
English name Bugloss, and its synonymes in many other 
languages, from (iovc, an ox, and yXworaa, a tongue, in allusion 
to the long rough leaves. * ^ 

Properties and Uses .—According to Linneus, the tender 
leaves of Bugloss afford a wholesome and nuti-itious food, and 
are ofteA boiled and eaten like cabbage. The leaves are juicy 
and the roots mucUaginoug. Animals in general will feed on 
the plant. The flowers are melliferous, and very attractive to 
bees. 

This plant bears a very striking analogy in its properties 
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to borage, for -which it *i8 often substituted. They equally 
a^und <a -viscous juice, and both were highly extolled by 
the -therapeutists of old 'las cordials, tonics, a&d exhUarants, 
They were reclconed^ particularly serviceable in melancholy 
and hypochondriacal^diseases, and in inflammatory complaints. 
Ray considered them to possess anti-epileptic -virtues, and 
Chomel states that he found a decoction of the leaves useful in 
dysentery.* 

A preparation made from the root of this plant is used by 
tljg Chinese, for promoting the eruption of the smaU-pox. 


XXXIV. 

ARCTIUM LAPPA, L. Buedock. 

Nat. Ord. Compositjb. 

F. Babdanb, Gmutebon. O. Klette, Kossklktt^^. 

Deacription .—Root biennial, thick, long, cylindvical, fusi¬ 
form, brownish externally, white within, somewhat branched 
and fibrous towards tfie base. Stem herbaceous, annual, 
branched, striated, sometime^ tinged with purple, 3 or 4 feet 
high. ’ Lower leaves very large, alternate, cordate, petiolate, 
toothed or somewhat crenate at the margin, green above, 
slightly cottony beneath; gradually decreasing in size towards 
the top of the, stem,»3o as to be nearly ovate. Flowers on 
short peduncles, purplish, more numerous towards the top 
of the stem. Involucre glojwse, greenish; scales imbricate, 
lanceolate. Florets surrounded by the involucre, and seated 
on a j)aleaceou8 receptacle. Corolla with a long slender tube, 
and a regular ovate limb, dJf-vided into 5 linear spreading 
segments; filaments hair-LLke, very short; anthers forming a 
cylindrical tube as long as the corolla Ovary oblong, downy; 
style filiform, longer than the stamens; stigma reflexed. Fruit 
of many solitary, oblong, bro-vm, angular grains, cro-wned with 
a simple and short pappua (Plate VIII., fig. 1: (a) involucre 
•cut through vertically, showing the situation of the fruit; (b) 
floret of the natural size; (c) isolated fruit or achenium.) 
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Distribution. — Europe, Northern and Western Asia. 
Abundant by road-sides and waste places in tHiS founti^. 
Flowers July aXd August. * 

Etyiip^ogy. —The generic name Js d^vodi from apierog, a 
bear, in allusion to the roughness of tlife fruit. It is well 
known in rural districts by the name of Bur and Clot-bur, 
from the singular manner in which its hooked bristles adhere 
to every object with which they come in contact ;*hence the 
specific name Lappa, from Xa/3etv, to lay hold of, or as some 
think, from lla^, a hand, in Celtic. ^ • 

Boys in the country have a method of catching bats by 
throwing up the tenacious involucres of this plant, whitened 
with chalk, in the way of their flight; the bats, attracted bj’- 
the object, hasten towards it, entangle their membranous 
wings in its hooked bristles, and are thus brought to the 
ground. 

Propfrf-ies and Vues. —The stems of Burdock before the 
flowers appear, stripped of their outer rind, have been proposed 
as a substitute for asparagus, or to be eaten with vinegar and 
the yolk of eggs, in the fonn of a salad.' The root contains a 
saponaceous substance, which has b^en advantageously em¬ 
ployed in washing; pure starch has been obtained from it, and 
the ashes produced by burning the plant green, between the 
period of flowering and seeding, yield a Jarge proportion 
(nearly one part in three) of very pure subcarbonate of potasa 
Schnefler fabricated a greenish white pap%r fronj the outer rind 
of the stem. Few quadrupeds browse‘upon this plant, except 
the ass, and occasionally kine jyrd^ goats; birds feed on the 
seeds, and snails and caterpillars on the leavea 

Virgil recommends it to be extirpated from meadows in 
which sheep are fed, as it lessens the quantity of their wooL^ 
Besides the subcarbonate of potass already mentioned, it is 
said to yield salts of nitre, and a laige quantity of inuline. 
The roots have a sweetish taste at first, followed by a slight 
axisterity and bitterness; their juice slightly reddens litmus 
paper. The leaves and seeds are bitter, with a slight acridity; 
the bitterness of the seeds appears to reside in the integu¬ 
ments, the interior being of a farinaceous and oily nature. 
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The Burdock enjoyed great reputation formerly as a 
ddtergenti’f.'diuretic, and diaphoretic. Ancient authors, as 
usual, are very loud in' its praise. Simon ‘i’auli extols its 
effects in lues venerla, especi^y in patients already epiaciated 
or of very delicate constitutions. Henry III., King of France, 
according to Riverius, was cured of this disease by Petrus Pena, 
who administered to him a decoction of the root; Csesalpinus 
found the'same decoction useful in cases of bloody and purulent 
expectoration; and Forestus mentions a case of gout cured by 
■t^is remedy. Sir John Hill, in his work on the management 
of the gout with the virtues of Burdock, London, 1777, con¬ 
sidered it qtdte a specific in gout, to which disease, however, 
he at last fell a victim. Similar praise is bestowed upon it 
as a remedy in calculous and gravelly disorders. Lieutaud 
relates an instance of its efficacy in obstinate rheumatic pains. 

Externally, the leaves of the Burdock have been found ex¬ 
tremely resolutive as an application to indolent tumours, and 
have been used with success by empirics to certain swellings 
of the knee joint, which had excited the gi’eatest alarm. The 
manner in which it has usually been applied, has been by 
boiling the leaves in urine ^nd bran, and forming them into a 
poultice. The bruised leav eh, or the rasped root, are found an 
excellent application to foul ‘ sloughing ulcers, and also to 
certain obstinate and foul cutaneous eruptions. EttmuUer 
commends the application of them hot, to parts affected with 
the gout, and to bruiiues where there is much extiavasation of 
blood 

Decoctions of the Burdock root, says Withering, are 
esteemed by judicious physicians as equal, if not superior, to 
sarsaparilla. Dr. Woodville says, “As a diuretic, we have 
known it succeed in two dropsical cases, where other powerful 
medicines had been ineffectually used ; and as it neither 
excites nausea, nor increases irritation, it may occasionally 
deserve a trial, where other active remedies are improper.” 
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XXXV. 

PIMPJNELLA SAXIFRAGI, I* Bl^RNETf-SAXIFRAGE. 

Nat. Ord. UsiBELLirER^. 

F. BoUOAOE-SaXIFBAGE, BoUQUETHT. Q. STBIIfniBEBNBIJ:.B, 
Bobbbibernblls. 

Description .—Root perennial, long, cylindrical, fusiform, 
whitish, somewhat fibrous, and marked with annular strio.' 
Stem erect, round, striated, pubescent when the plant is in 
flower, afterwards smooth, jointed; a little branched towards 
the top, 12 to 18 inches high. Leaves variously shaped; 
those of tlie root pinnate, composed of from 5 to 7 rounded and 
more or less toothed leaflets, terminal one often 3-lobed; they 
soon wither, and are rarely found after fructification has com¬ 
menced : (iiuline leaves bipinnate, with linear acute segments. 
Flowers in terminal umbels, flat, drooping before flowering, and 
consisting of several rays. Ca:lyx teeth small, or none. Corolla 
white, composed of 6 inversely hef^j^shajked or somewhat 
ovate petals, indexed at the point. Filaments white, spreading; 
filiform, and furnished with rejundish anthers. Ovary qyate- 
oblong, striated, supporting 2 short styles terminated by simple, 
globose stigmaa Fruit contracted at the sid^s, ovate, stiiated, 
crowned with the swollen base of the rettexed styles; carpels 
marked with fine, slender, equal ridges, of which the lateral 
ones are marginal. Seeds gibbous, and nearly flat in front. 
(Plate IX., fig. 3 : (a) floret magifified ; (b) the fruit.) 

Distribution .—Europe (Arctic), Siberia to Dahuria. Abun¬ 
dant in dry, gravelly, or chaljcy pastures in this country. 
Flowers July and August. 

Etymology .—The generic name, Linneus informs us, is 
altered from bipennula, twice-pinnated. The great variety in 
the form of the leaves occasions a resemblance between them 
and those of many other" plants; hence the specific name 
Saxifraga, and the common name Bumet-Saxifrage, from their 
similarity to those of the common Burnet (Sanguisorba oj^lici- 
naUs). 
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There is another British species, the great Bumet-Saxi- 
(Mvff\pinella Tuagna), which grows in woods and shady 
places, and is like the foregoing in habit, but ^ is larger in all 
its parts, and tthe ^i^pper* leaves are much broader and less 
divided. The Aniefe {Pimypwiella Animm), well known for 
its aromatic and carminative properties, is not indigenous to 
Britain, but is sometimes cultivated in gardens; its seeds are 
annually 6nported in great quantities &om Spain and Malta, 
France, Gtermany, etc., as well as from Chili. A variety of the 
x^[ant now before us is found in some parts of Prussia and 
Germany, it yields an essential oil of a fine blue colour, 
which it imparts to brandy. The juice of the root is likewise 
blue. 

Properties cmd Uses .—The young leaves and shoots of this 
plant are said to be very palatable, and are eaten as salad. 
Small bunches of them tied together, and suspended in a cask 
of beer or ale, impart to it an agreeable aromatic flavour; and 
it is asserted that they tend to correct tai-t and spoiled winea 
Almost all quadrupeds will feed on this plant, and it is reputed 
to be a wholesome fodd^er for cows, and to increase their milk. 
It has been used externally to remove freckles. 

The root has a strong unpleasant smell, and a warm, pun¬ 
gent,* and bitterish taste, which* is considerably diminished by 
drying or on being long kept. Its virtues are partially ex¬ 
tracted by water, and completely by rectified spirit. When 
large, quantities of tKe root are distilled with water, a small 
quantity of essential oil, extremely acrid and fiery, may be 
obtained. Bergius considered the root resolvent, diaphoretic, 
stomachic, and diuretic. Boerhaave used it in dropsy and 
asthma. Hoffinan recommended it as an emmenagogue. The 
Gqrman physicians have used it for removing tumours and 
obstructions of the glands, and in scorbutic and cutaneous 
disorders in general The root has also been used as a mas¬ 
ticatory in toothache, and to stimulate the tongue when that 
organ becomes paralytia The pcwdraed root was formerly 
united with arum, being considered an acrid stimulant. 
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XXXVL 

RySCUS ACULEATUS,* L., Bujcheb^s-Beoom. 

Nat. Ord. LihikCEX. 

F. HoiJX PRELON, FbAQON PIQUANT. O. StECHLIOHEE MaUBDOEN, 

Mtbtendoen. 

Description .—^Root perennial, thick, twining, and fibrous, 
like that of asparagus. Stems cylindrical, fun’owed, smoo^ 
flexible, dark green, 12 to 18 inches high. Leaves ininute 
scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branches, which are sharp- 
pointed, smooth, very rigid, and pungent, bearing the solitary 
flower on their upper surface. Flowers dioecious, small, white. 
Males have an inferior perianth of 6 leaves, filaments combined 
at the base, terminated by 3 spreading anthers, seated on the 
edge of a tubular coloured nectary: the females have a peri¬ 
anth and°nectary, as in the male. Ovary superior oblong, 
supporting a short, thick style, terminated by an obtuse 
stigma. Fruit a laige globose scarlet berry,. 3-celled, each cell 
containing 1 or 2 seeds, large, shinhfg, nearly spherical, and 
enclosed in a sweetish pulp. (Plate VIII., fig. 4: {a) the flower, 
situated on the leaf-Hke brandh; (6) the flower, isolated; (c) 
the seed.) 

Distribution. —^Europe, from Belgium southwards. Northern 
Africa, Western Asia. In heathy places# and woods, in many 
parts of the south of England. Natumlized m Scotland and 
Ireland. Flowers February to .^riL 

Etymology .—It was anciently called Bruscus, derived, it 
is said, from heus, box, and kelen, holly, in Celtic, signifying 
Box-holly. Other names for il are Einee-hoUy and Pricy.y 
Pettigree. 

-Properties cmd Uses .—Tlie tender shoots, just after they 
appear in spring, are sometimes gathered by the poor, and 
eat6n like those of asparagus. The branches were formerly 
used by butchers to sweep their blocks, find in Italy, and some 
other countries, they use them for manufacturing brooms and 
bee-hivea The branches, with the ripe fruit on them, w^re 
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formerly studs: up in sand, with the stalks of peony and iris 
d^layhi^c^jheir capsules of ripe seeds; the three together 
made a winter nosegay ¥or rooms. In landscape gardening, 
the plant is vdtuabl^i, as an evergreen which will grow under 
the drip of other trefes. 

The root is at^rst sweetish to the taste, afterwards bitter; 
it was formerly reckoned one of the five greater aperient roots. 
The berries contain a sweetish pulp. The seeds have been 
used as a substitute for coffee, but they are said to render the 
l^uid diuretic. The root of this plant has been long disused 
as a medicine, but it was once highly recommended as an 
aperient and diuretic in dropsies, urinary obstructions, and 
gravel. Dioscorides, Riverius, and Bauhin, aU record cases 
cured by this remedy alone. EttmuUer strongly recommends 
it as a valuable remedy in scrofulous tumours and ulcers. 

To form the decoction, an oimce of the dried root was 
boiled in a pint and half of water down to a pint, of which a 
wineglassful was taken three times a day, or more frequently^ 
according to circumstances. For the infusion, half an ounce of 
the root, bruised,-was ^ded to a pint of boiling water, and 
drunk as tea. A distilled water has also been made from the 
leaves and berries. 


XXXYII. 

CALAMINTHA OFFICINALIS, Moench. 

I ‘ 

CAIiAMINT. 

Nat. Or)i. Labiata 
F. CaIAMEHT. G. BBBGMibiZB. 

Description .—Root perennial, spreading, fibrous. Stems 
upright, bushy, obtusely quadrangular, pubescent, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves ovate, somewhat cordate at the base, bordered 
with shallow serratures, rather obtuse, hairy. Flowers spring 
from the axils of the leaves or bracts, on branched stalks, 
lower flower-stalks shorter than the leaves. Calyx bilabiate. 
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tubular, marked with 13 nerves; upper lip 3-tooihpd, lower 
Wild, the teeth downy, slender, longer than those up^r 

lip; mouth clothed with a few wHite hairs. Vorolla light 
reddish j)UTple with dark spots, twice m lon^ as the calyx, 
bilabiate; upper lip slightly concave, wit|i reflexed'edges and 
emarginate; lower lip trifid, the middle lobe emarginate. Sta¬ 
mens didynamous, ascending, shorter than the upper lip, with 
filiform incurved filaments, tipped with firee 2-lobefl anthers. 
Ovary 4-cleft,’ with a filiform style, terminated by a stigma 
divided into 2 acute lobes. Tlie fruit consists of 4 grains 
enclosed in the dry persistent calyx. (Plate IX., fig. 4: (a)tE'e 
calyx; (6) the corolla seen in front.) 

Distribution. —Europe,from Belgium southwards, Northern 
Africa, Western Asia. Introduced in North America. Not \m- 
frequent in this country by waysides, borders of fields, and 
hedge-banks. Flowers July and August. 

Etymology .—The name is derived from koAoc, good, and 
fiivda, raijit, an appellation bestowed on a plant whose scent 
drove away sei’ponts. 

The Lesser Calamint (Calamintha I^epetu), which is by some 
considered a variety or sub-species of'(7. offichuilia, is said to 
]je equal, if not superior to it, in virtues. It is rather smaller 
in all its parts, especially the leaves, which are more strdngly 
serrated; the white hairs in the mouth of the calyx are more 
dense and prominent; the corolla is variegated with pale 
purple and white, and is do’wny externally; and the odour of 
"tEe plant is stronger, and resembles that of pennyroyal 

Properiiea and Uses .—The common Calamint has a strong 
and aromatic smell, and an aromaiic pungent taste. Water 
extracts by infusion nearly all its virtues; and by distillation 
with that fluid, a considerable -.quantity of essential oil ^is 
obtained, of a very pungent taste, and smelling strongly 
of the herb. Rectified spirit extracts its virtues better tha-n 
water, and is rendered of a deep green colour. 

This plant is reputed ex 9 itant and nervine, but as it enjoys 
these properties in common with many other of the Labiatce, 
without any remarkable pre-eminence, it has fallen into 
disuse, except as a rustic medicine. Nevertheless, EttmuUer 

0 
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oonsaddra^it as the bwt of.the mints, and ;[)ecu]jarJy qu alifi ed to 
coirect and flatulence, and to prevent the diseases 

arising &om this soureer He idso estcds itk' emmenagogue 
and diuretic efhxts. t Geofiroy speaks of it in si mil a r terms of 
liraiite, and recommfnds it to he employed externally, mace¬ 
rated either in -water or -wane, in form of a fomentation, to 
assuage severe pains and to promote suppressed menstruation 
The peasantry of some countries apply'the herb, bruised, to 
parts affected with rheumatic pauis : this application not only 
i^ts as a rubefacient, but raises blisters, which are opened to 
let the serous matter escape. 


xxxvni. 

CARUM CARUI, L. Caraway. 

Nat. Ord. Umbkllifkk«. 

F. Cakvi, Cumin dkh pr^s. O, MattenkCmmel, Gemeinee KfiMKEL. 

Description .—Root biennial, fusiform, whitish, about the 
thickness of the thumb, furnished with numerous fibres. 
Stems erect, firm, cylindrical, striated, smooth, branched, about 
2 feet high Leaves long, sheathing at the base, doubly 
pinnate, deep green radical ones stalked, with numerous 
acute segments ; thoiio of the stem opposite, i^ery unequal, and 
divided into fine lineav acute segments. Flowers in dense tei-- ' 
minal umbels of about 10 r^s, -with a general involucre of a 
few setaceous leaves, and no partial one. Calyx a more obsolete - 
margin. Petals 6, nearly white, inversely heart-shaped, slightly 
emailginate at the end. Stamens 5, with capilliform spreading 
filaments, as long as the petals, tipped -with globose 2-lobed 
anthers. Ovary inferior, ovate, abrupt, surmounted by 2 short, 
afterwards elongated, filiform, spreading styles, tumid at the 
* base, terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fruit oblong, compressed 
at the side, and composed of 2 carpels, traversed by 6 filiform 
equal ridges, ba-ving interstices with single vittse, and their 
inner faces plane. Seed somewhat convex, narrow at both 
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ends, plane in firont. (Plate X., fig. 4 •, (a) half of a radical leaf; 
(&) an entire floret of the natural siie; (e) the AjjA, ^phowi^^; 
the 2 <»>rpels sd^arating at maturity.) / 

DisfribtUion .—^Europe (Arctic),,Siberia, "Vlfestem Asia to 
the Himalaya. Waste places in many jputs of England, but 
is supposed not to be truly indigenous. Flowers June and 
July. 

Etymology. —The ancient naturalists, and Greek rftd Roman 
physicians, frequently mention this plant under the name of 
KapoQ, Kupeov, careum; and it was so named, according ^ 
Pliny, because it was peculiarly abundant in Caria, a province 
of Asia Minor. 

The Caraway is mentioned by Shakspeare, in Henry IV., 
as foDows:-—" Nay, and you shall see mine orchard, where, in 
an harbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own graffing, 
with a dish of carraways, and so come forth;—come, cousin 
Silence;—and then to bod.” 

Propffrii 3 atid Uses. —The Caraway, from being cultivated 
in our gardens, loses a great part of its natural acridity : the 
root becomes more voluminous and succulent; the fruit larger, 
more oily, and acquires a more aron&tic and agreeable taste 
and odour. The young roots are said to be more delicious 
than parsnips, and they are Spoken of by Dioscorides as a 
nutritious and agreeable food. It has been suggested, that 
these roots, groimd, mixed with milk, and made into bread, 
formed the substance spoken of by Jiilius Csesar, imder the 
name of chara, as eaten by the soldiers o^ Valerius. The 
warlike Germans of old, made §f the root a vinous drink, or 
preserved it in honey or must; and it is eaten occasionally in 
the present day, either raw, or boiled as a pot-herb; the leaves 
are also used for the last-mentioned purpose. Bechst(pin 
asserts, that Caraway, if carefully transplanted into richer 
soil, produces roots not inferior to those of the scorzoncra, and 
likewise affords a very agreeable pickle. Goats, swine, and 
sheep are fond of the* herbage of this plant, but cows and 
horses refuse it. 

Many of the Tartars and Circassians prepare from the 
fruits, commercially known as seeds, a kind of farina, which 
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they iiUtike uito cakes, aini whidi they consider a great dainty. 
IJ^e Siff^^cRi^and German peasants flavour their cheese, soups, 
ragouts, and\ousehold Uread with them: they are also used 
in the distilla^Ston of spirituous liquors; and, incrusl;^d with 
sugar, they form the/well-known comfits of tib,e confectioners. 

The plant is cultivated in this country exclusively in Kent 
and Essex. It was formerly sown mixed with coriander and 
teazle seeh, but now with the former only. It yields its crop 
in the second year after sowing, and is harvested in July by 
cutting down the plants and thrashing them. The produce 
varies much, but from 4 to 8 cwt. per acre is a fair average. 
Caraways are also cultivated and imported in laige quantities 
from Norway, Russia, Germany, etc. 

Caraways contain a volatile oil; that distilled in England 
from home-grown fruits" js preferred in this coitotry. On the 
Continent that extracted from the Caraways of Halle and 
Holland is considered to be of finer quality than the oil 
obtained from those of Southern Germany. The leaVes of the 
plant also aflbrd ‘ an oil similar to that of the fruits, but in 
much smaller quantity.. 

The medical properties of Caraways are carminative, 
cordial, and stomachic. They have been recommended in 
flatulfencies, colic, dyspepsia, and other symptoms attending 
hysterical and hypochondriacal disorders. 

In pharmacy they enter into many infusions and decoc¬ 
tions, wherein warmth may be desirable. Geoffiroy recom¬ 
mends a scruple'of the seeds in powder, with two drachms of 
sugar in a glass of good wine, in cases of flatulent colic. 
Ettmuller commends them in similar disorders, and as effica¬ 
cious in promoting the secretion of milh. Linneus considers 
thorn as a remedy not to be despised in tertian agues. 

A decoction of the root has been used in clysters, combined 
with astringents or purgatives. The essential oil has been 
recommended in heart-bum, sickness, etc. Both the seeds and 
the oil are employed externally in windy colics, and in some 
deep-seated pains, as earache and toothache. A homely 
remedy is used by the country people of some districts in the 
first-mentioned disease, which they find extremely efficacious. 
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They pound a hot.loaf, &esh firom the oven, with a good hand' 
ful or two of the seeds; and wetting ihe whole wifl;i^uandy,'/>r 
with some oth^ spirit, apply it to tlih^ori afiee^id An ovmce 
of the seeds, infueed in a pint 5f vater. fomi a carminative 
potion, which has been recommended fsfr infants instead of 
the oil of Caraway usually given by nurses. 

At the present time the essential oU, or distilled wnter, is 
used in medicine as an aromatic stimTilant, or as^ flavour¬ 
ing ingredient. The largest quantity, however, consumed in 
Europe is as a spice in bread, cakes, cheese, pastry, conf^- 
tionery, sauces, etc. The oil is also used in flavouring 
alcoholic liquors, and in perfumery. 


XXXIX. 

D.IUCUS CABOTA, L. Wild Cabkot. 

Nai . Ord , Umbelufbb;s. 

» . 

F . Cabottb. G . MobhEj^ogelsest. 

Ik 

Description .—Boot perennial, fusiform, slender, firm, some¬ 
what woody, yellowish, penefrating deep into the soif, wilh 
occasional small rootlets. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, 
somewhat farrowed, hairy, 2 to 3 feet high. Lower leaves 
largo, bipinnate; those of the stem gra&ually decrease in size, 
and become tripinnate, with linear-lanceolate acute segments; 
they are all petiolate, deep gi;pen, clothed with short hairs, 
footstalks nerved beneath. Umbels large, terminal, composed 
of several rays, and form a plane surface at the top when in 
flower; as they approach maturity they contract and become 
concave. Flowers small, generally white, except the solitary 
abortive one in the centre of the umbel, which is purplish. 
Glencral involucre, composed of many pinnatifid leaves j partial 
one more simple, undivided or 3-cleft. Calyx with 6 small 
obscure teeth. Petals 6, inversely heart-shaped, the point 
inflexed; outer often radiant, and deeply bifid. Filaments 
spreading, filiform, longer than the corolla, with oblong anthers. 
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.Ovaxy inferior, 6vate, imperfect in the outermost and central 
fl<jwers > filiform, spreading, dilated at base, termi¬ 
nated by obtm;e stigmas, i’mit oblong, compressed at the badk ; 
each carpel marked with 5 filiform bristly ridges, of which the 
2 lateral are on th/ inner face, and 4 secondary prominent 
ridges, with 1 row of prickles; and interstices vmder the 
Beoon<hiiry ridges, with single vittse. (Plate XL, fig. 1: (a) 
leaf of involucre; (b) floret, somewhat magnified; (c) flower, 
natural size; (d) the ripe fruit, magnified) 

^ DietrtbuHon. —^Europe, North Africa, North Asia, West 
Asia to India. Introduced in North America. In fields, and 
on the sea-shores of this country. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology and History .—This plant, the SavKoc of the 
ancient Greek authors, is supposed to have derived its name 
from to make hot, on account of its stimulant effects. 
It is spoken of by Pliny, who states, that the most esteemed 
kinds were produced in Candia and Achaia. But the Cretan 
carrot—mentioned by Celsus as an ingredient in the famous 
Mithridate, at one time a celebrated antidote against poison, 
discovered by the learned Mithridates, king of Pontus, which 
was said to have been so efficacious that he was unable to 
succeed even in poisoning himself—seems to have been the 
Athamanta cretensis. TTie English word Carrot, and the 
Latin Carota, are derived, according to Thdis, from the Celtic 
car, red The plant often goes by the name of Bird’s-nest, in 
allusion to tl^e umbels, which contract when the fruit begins 
to ripen, and form a dense concave body, the shape of which 
has suggested the above name in English, and the Vogelnest 
of the Dutch and Germans. 

The garden Carrot is generally supposed to be a variety of 
the wild species, improved by diilture: and of this there can be 
little doubt, when the change effected in other esculent vege¬ 
tables is considered; although Miller states, that those who 
have attempted to cultivate the wild sort are convinced of 
their being distinct; and others assert’that the plant was in¬ 
troduced from Belgium, in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Parkinson informs us, that in his time Carrot leaves were 
thought so ornamental, that ladies wore them instead of 
feathers. 
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Properties amd Uses .—‘As a cuHixary artidfe, the Carrot is 
well known ; it also a^Tords a wholesome and nutritions food.for 
cattle. A goo<f wine may be made^fSxjm thej^ts, and an 
ardent spirit. M. Brieger obtaiJie<^ from tei^pounds of the 
root, one quart of what is called “ first Jennings,” and half a 
pint of very strong spirit. It has been found that an acre of 
Carrots produce considerably more sugar than five qutyjters of 
barley, the average product of an acre. A useful^iitiicle of 
diet for voyagers is obtained from the ix)ot dried, and reduced 
to powder, and a tolerable kind of bread has been made from 
it. It is occasionally roasted and mixed with coffee, in variotls 
proportions. The seeds fermented in malt liquor give it a flavour 
resembling that of lemon peel 

M. Braconnot discovered a substance which he designated 
pectic acid, and believed to be present in all vegetables, but he 
extracted it chiefly from the Carrot In order to obtain pectic 
acid, the Carrots are made into a pulp, the juice is expressed, 
and the 3oI! 1 part well washed with distilled water. It is then 
boiled for about ten minutes, with a verv dilute solution of 
pure potash, or bicarbonate of potash, in the proportion of 6 
parts to 1(K) of the washed pulp, ancf muriate of lime is added 
to the filtered liquor. The precipitate, consisting of pectic acid 
and lime, is well washed, and the lime removed by* water 
acidulated with muriatic acid. The liquid is then thrown 
upon a linen cloth, and the pectic acid is obtained, and may be 
washed with the greatest facility with^ure water. 

Pectic acid thus obtained is in the form'of a jelly. It is 
insoluble in cold water and acids, and nearly so in boiling 
water. On the addition of a ?ew drops of ammonia, it lique¬ 
fies readily. It is remarkable for the extreme facility with 
which it gelatinizes large quantities of sugared water. jOne 
part of this acid dissolved in hot water, and added to 300 parts 
of sugared water, instantly forms a mass of trembling jelly; on 
this account it may be found useful in the preparation of 
varioTis jellies. • , 

The fruits of the wild Carrot are thought to be superior to 
those of the cultivated kind, and are recommended for medici¬ 
nal purposes. By distillation, or evaporation, water elevates 
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tbe wiiole of iSieir smdl, ?pid axomatic taste; if laa^ qtuuatities 
are. distiUttdi a yellowish essential oil is obtained, having a 
pungent ta^^ and a powerful odour. Bectiflhd spirits take 
up all their -ra^jues by digestion. The expressed juice, or a 
decoction of this ro(^, as weU as the seeds, were considered by 
the older physicians as possessing specific qualifies against 
gravek^d stone; and as endowed with diuretic, deobstruent, 
and emn&oagogue properties. The juice, or a decoction of the 
root has also been recommended for sore mouths, and for 
thrush. 


^ Marggraf directs the recent roots to be cut, weU washed, 
and beaten into a pulp; the juice of which is to be expressed 
through a sieve, and inspissated to the consistence of honey, 
in which state it may be used at table instead of sugar, and is 
weU adapted for infantile consumptive coughet, and for worms.. 

The pulp of the root, when time has been allowed for the 
establishment of the vinous fermentation, was considered an 
exoeUent cataplasm. 


XL. 

« 

NEPETA CATARIA, L. Catmint. 

Nat. Ord. Labiat.®. 

I 

F. Cataibe, He?b-au-ohat. Q. Katzeinkeaut, Katzenmunze. 

a 

Description .—Root perennml, long, woody, with numerous 
slender blackish fibrils. Stems numerous, branched, quadran¬ 
gular, pubescent, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves opposite, cordate, 
petv)late, green above, whitish •beneath, with large acute ser- 
ratures. Flowers in spiked, somewhat pedunculate whorls. 
Calyx monophyUous, tubular, many-ribbed, 5-toothed. Corolla 
large, white, or purplish, with deep rose-coloured spots; tube 
long, cylindrical; upper Up emargruate, lower with 3 lobes, 
central one large, rounded, concave and notched, lateral ones 
reflexed Stamens didyuamous, approximating, shorter than 
the upper Up of the coroUa, with reddish anthers. Ovary 
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8uperio3f, 4-lobed, supporting a-filifoite curved style, terminated 
by a -bifid stigma (Plate XL, fig. 2: (a) entire floww, toignifi^; 
(6) corolla, stanSbns, and style, viewed in front the pistil; 
(d) the calyx, opened to show thb aqhenia) ✓ 

DistriJywtion. —Europe, Siberia, Westdfep. Asia to the Hima- 
^ya Introduced in North America The plant is found in 
hedge-banks and waste places in some parts of Engk^td and 
Ireland, but very local in Scotland. Flowers mdy and 
September. 

Etymology. —The generic name has been derived either 
from Nepi, a town in Italy, or fi’om Nepa, a scorpion, for 
whose bite the plant was a reputed antidote. It is called 
Catmint, because cats are extremely fond of it, especially when 
it is withered, when they will roll themselves on it, tear it 
in pieces, and chew it as long as a leaf remaina Bay mentions 
that he transplanted the common Catmint from the fields into 
his garden; but the cats soon destroyed it: those plants, 
howevOT, •wMch came up firom seed uniformly escaped, and 
thus he found the old proverb verified;— 

“ If you set it 

The cats 'will eat it; 

If you sow it 

The cats will uot know it.” 

It is eaten by sheep, but refused by cows, horses, goats, 
and swine. 

Properties a'nd Uses. —The Catmint ^as a bitter taste and 
a strong smell, rather sweeter than that of mint, and resem¬ 
bling pennyroyal The active ^ principle is extracted both 
•by water and rectified spirit; most completely by the latter. 
By distillation with water it 3 delds a yellowish essential oil, 
which diffuses a strong and penetrating odour. Bectified spirit 
likewise elevates a portion of the odour and aromatic quality, 
but the greater part is left behind in the extract, which proves 
more grateful than the leaves in substance. 

It might be expected ihat a plant which exercises so 
powerfril an influence on the animal economy could not be 
destitute of medicinal properties. Hermann, Boeder, and 
Gilibert speaks of its efficacy in chlorosis, hysteria, and 
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Amencaa'lieBa, and it is clikiefly in uterine and dyspeptic dis- 
o];(Iers virtues have been celebrated. It.has been 

administered Ij^n aqueous® or vinous infusions, fomentations, 
injections, lave^nts, and haths, A drink formed by^ boiling 
the plant in hydrogel has been recommended for allaying 
obstinate coughs. 


o XLI. 

CBTELIDONIUM MAJTJS, L. Geeat Celandine. 

Nat. Ord. PAPAVSBAOBiE. 

JF , Chelidoinb, Eolaibb. O . Schelkbaut. 

Lescrtption .—Root perennial, cylindrical, tapering, fibrous, 
reddish brown. Stem upright, branched, slightly haiiy, biittle, 
from 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, large, pinnated, with 
from 3 to 5 decurrent leaflets,‘which are broadly* ovate, lobed, 
and erenated, terminal one largest, and generally 3-lobed, 
bright green above, glaucous beneath;—their footstalks hairy. 
Flowers on long hairy pedicels, and disposed in umbels on the 
summit of the axillary stalks. Calyx inferior, consisting of 2 
ovate, concave, entire, caducous sepals. Corolla of 4 roundish, 
obtuse, spreading petals, placed in a cruciform manner, bright 
yellow. Stamens numerous, shorter than the corolla, with 
yellow compressed filarlients, and oblong, erect, 2-lobed anthers. 
Ovary cylindncal, somewhat curved, terminated by a small, 
sessile, obtuse, bifid stigma. Fruit a long linear pod, rather 
turgid, of 1 cell and 2 valves, containing numerous globose, 
dark shining seeds, arranged ih 2 rows along a linear receptacle 
at each side of the pod (Plate XII., fig. 1: (a) the calyx, 
stamens, and pistil; (b) the pistil j (c) the fruit or silique as 
it opens at maturity; (d) the crested seed.) 

Distribution .—Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia to 
Persia. Introduced in North America. It occurs in waste 
jflaces and hedgerows in the south of England; probably only 
naturalized.. Flowers May to August. 
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]ptfgmt>logy ,—^The generic name ia derived iBrom vEXtStov, a 
swallow, eittier because it flowers about the time of tne.arri'fral 
of t^bse hdrds, ^ firom an ancient tradition, .th^ they hsed it 
to opaa ^e eyes of their young, or to restore tbeir sight. 

“ The swallows use celandine, the linneiP'feiqjhrasia.” 

Mobs. 

Celandine is evidently a corruption of CheUdoniujj 
Properties amd Uses .—The whole plant in its recent state, 
if slightly wounded, exudes an orange-coloured juice of a 
disagreeable odour, which has been compared to that of stala 
eggs. It has a bitter taste, accompanied with an acridity, 
which is diminished by the process of drying, while the bitter¬ 
ness is augmented. These properties reside in the greatest 
degree in the root. Both rectified spirit and water extract its 
virtues ; the juice of the stem and leaves gives to the former 
a green colour, and that of the root a brownish yellow. The 
pungency of the Celandine is not of a volatile nature, since it 
does not rise in distillation with water, but it is almost dis¬ 
sipated by drying the plant. , 

The bright colour of the juice haf suggested some experi¬ 
ments with it in dyeing, but no permanent colour could be 
obtained. Rossig, however, a German writer, asserts th^t by 
fermentation a good blue colour was procured, similar to that 
of the I satis tinctoria, or Woad. 

No animal has been known to eat thjs plant. 

The juice is an acrid poison, and is capable of producing 
very deleterious effects, if improperly used Orfila found that, 
introduced into the stomach of animals, it produced voAiting, 
'loss of sight and hearing, incapacity to stand, and death: 
the stomach was found inflamed, and the lungs livid and 
distended with blood. When applied to wounds it produced 
the same eflTects, except that there was no vomiting, and the 
stomach was not inflamed. Dioscorides and Galen employed 
it, infused in white wine, for the cure of jaundice; the former, 
with the addition of anise.* Forestus gave it infused in beer, 
and Chomel recommends the leaves to be macerated in whey, 
to which a little cream of tartar is added. Tragus greatly 
extols its virtues in contagious and malignant diseases: he 
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asserts that a decoction of the root in vinegar, with the addi¬ 
tion o1^ theriaea, has been known to cure those attacked by 
the plague, i<^ey kept 'themselves in bed and took care not 
to <ieck the^rspiration. It was esteemed a speci^c in the 
epidemic called th^ “ sweating sickness ” in this country. It 
has also been used as a topical application in some obstinate 
cutaneous diseases, in opthalmic cases, in gouty and calculous 
afiectioDk, and the expressed juice for wounds and ulcers. 

The use of the plant externally is well known to country 
people as efficacious in removing warts. The method of ap- 
^ying it is simply to break the stalk, and touch the parts 
affected with the yellow juice which exudes. 

The great celebrity which the Celandine once enjoyed as 
a remedy for jaundice probably originated in the doctrine of 
signaturea 


XLH. 

ERYTHR^ CENTAUEIUM, Pers. Centaury. 

Nat . Ord . GENTIANEiE. 

# 

F . Petite CentaubIb. Q . Taubendguldenkbaut. 

Description .—Root annual, woody, branching, fibrous, yel¬ 
low. Stem erect, slender, angular, leafy, smooth, sometimes 
branched, 8 to 12 inches high. Root leaves tufted, spreading, 
3-nerved, broader than those of the stem, which are in distant 
pairs, obovate, sessile, smooth, bright green. Flowers in a 
fasciculate, corymb-Uke panicle, at the top of the stem. Calyx 
about half the length of the tube of the corolla, smooth, 
striated, and 5-cleffc. Corolla rose-coloured, funnel-shaped, 
withering, closing at night and at the approach of rain; limb 
short, divided into 6 ovate segments. Stamens 6, shorter than 
the tube, with thread-shaped filajneirts, and oblong yellow 
anthers, which become spiral after the pollen is discharged. 
Ovary oblong, compressed, surmounted by a straight cylin¬ 
drical style, terminated by a roundish bifid stigma (Plate 
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XII., fig, 2: (a) the coroUa opened to ahow the stamens; (b) the 
pi^l; (c) anther.) * * , 

Distrihution. —Europe, from GotMand sou^wards. Nor¬ 
thern A^ca. Introduced into Norti\ America. Frequent in 
diy pastures and sandy coasts in this cou^y. Flowers Jtme 
to September. 

EtyTnology .—The generic name is derived fron^^^fipoc, 
red, in allusion to the colour of the flowera The term Cen- 
taurium has been applied to this species because its virtues 
were supposed to have been discovered by the centaur Chiro^ 
one of the earliest cultivators of botany and medicine. 

Properties and Uses .—The common Centaury is nearly in¬ 
odorous, but every part of it is impregnated with an intense 
bitterness. Both water and alcohol extract the whole of its 
active principle, leaving the insoluble part perfectly insipid. 
It appears to contain a bitter resin and mucus. The aqueous 
decoction jnelds, by evaporation, a bitter extract., 

This plaij j has been held in repute from the days of Galen, 
The tops are the parts chiefly recommended, and these should 
be gathered while in full flower. It ife considered tonic and 
antiseptic. As a stomachic in dyspeptic complamts, it has 
proved very beneficial by increasing and strengthening the 
powfers of the stomach and d^estive organs, and reirPoving 
obstructions of the liver and mesenteric glands. In these 
respects it has been considered not inferior to the yellow 
gentian, while in intermittents and otAer febrile disorders it 
has supplied the place of Peruvian bark. Dioscorides and 
Galen, who extol the virtues of the plant, remark tjiat it 
sometimes proves cathartic; but it is probable that this 
effect is only produced in peculiar cases, or by a very large 
dose. Its efficacy in gout has also been greatly praired, 
and it was a principal ingredient in the celebrated Portland 
powder. 

The tincture of Centaury is a reputed stomachic and 
anthelmintic, and has been, used in intermittent fevers. 
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XLin. 

ii^KTHEMIS NONIUS, L. Chamomile, 

f. , 

Nat . Ord . Compobitjs. 

F . Gahomille Bomaine. G . Bomische KAUILLElsr. 

't ■ _ _ 

Desoyiption .—Root perennial, fibrous, spreading. Stems 
procumbent, from 6 to 12 inches long, herbaceous, haky, much 
branched and leafy, pale green. Leaves alternate, sessile, 
^pinnate, the pinnae linear," somewhat hairy, pale green, and 
generally divided into 3 acute segments. Flower-heads on 
long, striated, hairy peduncles terminating the branches ; disk 
yellow, at length conical, the ray white. Involucre hemi¬ 
spherical, comj)osed of several small imbricated nearly equal 
scales, with membranous margins. Florets of the disk nu¬ 
merous, hermaphrodite, tubular, and 6-toothed; those of the 
ray generally about 18 in number, long, spreading, ligulate, 
and 3-toothed at the extremity, tube enclosing a pistil only; 
receptacle convex, honey-combed, beset with chafiy scales. 
The 5 filaments are ca’^illary, very short, their antliors rmited 
into a cylindrical tube. Ovary obovate, tenninated bj”^ a filiform 
style; and a bifid spreading stigma. Fruit obovate, crowned 
with a membranous border or pappus. Seed solitary and 
erect. (Plate XIV., fig. 1; (a) involucre cut through, showing 
the receptacle, on thj. summit of which is left a floret accom¬ 
panied by its sole; ( b \ floret of the disk; (c) floret of the ray.) 

Distrihuticm. — France, Spain, Germany, Austria, and 
Nortnem Africa It flourishes in dry, gi'avelly pastures, 
and waste places throughout the south of England, and is 
abundant on the commons ip the neighbourhood of London. 
Flowers July to September. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from avOoc, a 
flower, on account of the profusion of its blossoms. The 
common English name of the plant us a corruption of Cha- 
msemelum, formed from xaftm, on the ground; and fitiXov, an 
apple, because the plant is described by Pliny, as smelling 
like apples, or quinces. The Spaniards call it ManzavAUa, or 
little apple. 
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Ckdtivaiion .—The Chamomile is cultivated largely at 
llitcham, in Surrey, the land yielding about 4 cwt. «f flowers 
per acre. They ire carefully gathered <before beii^ fully blown, 
and dried by artificial heat. Thej realize a ^rice varying 
from £3 or £4 to £9 per cwt., the English-OTOwn flowers being 
the most valuable. The plant is also gro'^ on a larger scale 
in Saxony, as well as in Belgium and France. Sin^ and 
double flowers are both known in cominerce, but tH^ouble 
are by far the most common. Chamomile flowers are esteemed 
in tilt, larket in proportion to their size, whether they are 
truly double, and of a good white colour,—the latter quality 
dc, mding to some extent on the state of the weather during 
the period of flowering, a fine dry summer producing a much 
finer quality than a damp or wet season. 

Properties and Uses .—The whole plant is odorous, but the 
flowers exhale a peculiar aromatic smell, which is very power¬ 
ful and not unpleasant, They are bitter and aromatic to the 
taste, with some degree of warmth. Both water and alcohol 
take up the whole of their active qualities. By distillation 
with water they jdeld a small quantity of. essential oil of a 
bluish colour. By inspissating a defection of the plant its 
peculiar flavour is dissipated, but the bitterness remains. 
Rectified spirit extracts more of the flavour than wrater. 
Chamomile flowers are tonic, antispasmodic, and slightly ano¬ 
dyne. They have been found useful for the cure of inter¬ 
mittent fevers. Many of the old physicians strongly recora- 
Inend them for this purpose. , 

Chamomile, especially when combined with ginger o|j^ other 
* aromatics, and the alkaHes, is ah Excellent stomachic in indi¬ 
gestion, flatulent colic, gout, chlorosis, and periodical head¬ 
aches. A strong infusion of Chamomile is a very common ^nd 
efficient emetic, and one which may be given in the most 
delicate habits, as it does not leave the stomach in a debilitated 
state, but, on the contrary, invigorates that organ. 

For outward application fomentations of Chamomile have 
been used in colic, local and intestinal inflammations, etc. In 
the form of a cataplasm they have been recommended in 
tumours, and in all kinds of contusions. Small bags filled 
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■wlli the flowers, boilqd in wine or water, were applied 
hot. t » 

• rm ** 

The chief uae of Chamomile at the pre^nt time is ae a 
bitter stoma^c and toqic, given in the form of infusion or 
extract. 

' There are several other species of Chamomile, but the only 
oi)« cf any consequence is the Anthemis Gotula, stinking Cha¬ 
momile or May-weed, which is distinguished by its very 
smooth bipinnatifid leaves with awl-shaped segments, its conical 
receptacle with bristly scales, and fruit without any margin 
or pappus. It grows in corn-fields, has a fetid smell, and 
often blisters the hands of those who gather it. It is abill 
hsed by the peasantry in the United States as a sudorific in 
chronic rheumatism, and was formerly recommended by Tragus 
and others, in the form of decoction, as a remedy in hysteria 
and worm cases, and externally in fomentations. The wild Cha¬ 
momile (Matricaria Chamxmiilla) is genericaUy distinguished 
by its receptacle being destitute of scales and ne&rly cylin¬ 
drical ; the rays of the florets are very obtuse and notched at 
the extremity, and the scales of the iilvolucre obtuse. It 'grows 
in corn-fields and waste'‘places, flowering in August. This has 
a bitter taste and faint aromatic smeU, and possesses the vir¬ 
tues 6f the true Chamomile in an inferior degree. 


XLIV. 

'^SCULUS HIPPOCA^ANUM, L. Hoese-Chestnut. 

Nat. Ord. SAPrsDAOiLB. 

F . Mabeokibe d’ikdk. O . Wildb Kastajtib. 

Description .—^Tree 40 or 50 feet high, sending off 
numerous spreading branches, covered with a rough brown 
bark. The wood is rapidly formed, is white and soft, but soon 
decays. Leaves digitate, composed of seven large, obovate, 
acuminate, serrate, light green leaflets, proceeding from the 
extremity of a common petiole. Flowers in terminal, some- 
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-wiiat panicled, racemes, on rather short peduncle^ Calyx 
tubular, monopl^llous, divided at the margin into 6* obtuse 
teeth Corolla consists of 5 unequaf spreading- petals, ovate, 
somewhat undulated at the margin, whittf, and inserted 
by narrow claws into the calyx, with ^ rose-coloured or 
yellowish mark at the base. Stamens 7, with awl-shaped, 
curved, tapering filaments, about the length of tl^g^^tals, 
and oblong, somewhat inctunbent anthers. Ovary roundish, 
8-cornered, and 3-eelled; style simple, short, filiform, acute, 
terminated by a pointed stigma. Fruit a coriaceous, 3-celle<l^ 
3-valved capsule, beset externally with short spines, and con¬ 
taining usually 2 large, roundish, shining seeds, destitute of 
albumen ; embryo curved, inverted, with thick, very fleshy, 
cohering cotyledons; plumule very large, 2-leaved ; radicle, 
conical, cuived, and turned towards the hilum. (Plate XI., fig. 
4: («) the calyx; (?>) a single stamen; (c) the pistil.) 

Distribution .—This well-known tree migrated originally 
from the nortl of Asia, by Constantinople, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century: it is not knoym in what year, but 
Matthiolus is the first botanist who rnentions it. In the time 
of Clusius, it was so rare that w'hen he left Vienna, to which 
city much of the fruit was brought from ConstantinojjJe in 
1588,’he only saw one tree, wluch was not more than twelve 
years old. That it was very little known here in 1630-40 
may be gathered from Parkinson, who states in his Paradisua, 
that he cultivated it in his orchard as a fruitgtree, esteeming 
the nuts superior to the ordinary sort. It is now very common 
in this coimtry, especially in paiks. and avenues, and aft'ords 
a magnificent spectacle during the month of May, when its 
flowers ore in full perfection? 

Etyrmlogy .—The generic naifre is derived from esca, fooS, 
whence cescnlus. Hippocastanum is compounded of iirirog, a 
horse, and Kaaravov, a chestnut, because horses are said to eat 
the fruit greedily, and by it to have been cured of coughs and 
pulmonary disorders. , ' • 

Properties and Uses .—The timber of the Horse-chestnut 
is white and soft, but not durable; it is consequently of 
very little use. The various parts of the fruit have been 

H 
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applied several useful* purposes: the nuts, for instance, as 
f©od far horses, deer, and poultry: the milTi- of covrs that feed 
on them is said to be very rich. Before giving them to sheep, 
it has been tht>ught ad'Visable to macerate them i^ caustic 
alkali, or lime water, in order to take off the bitterness, after¬ 
wards to wash them in water, and then boU them to a paste. 
If the^fj.Tvere allowed to germinate, and then divested of their 
bitter and acrimonious qualities, they might probabl;^ afford a 
kind of bread ; spirit might likewise be obtained from them 
by distillation. They yield a large quantity of starch, and 
when boiled and steeped in water, a saponaceous substance is 
procured. 

Sprogel, an ingenious German, has prepared a kind of paste 
or size from the fruit, which is preferable to that made of 
wheaten-flour. The nuts are first cleared of the hard shell, as 
well as the inner skin; then cut into 3 or 4 parts, dried hard 
in an oven, and afterwards reduced to fine flour; rain water, 
with a little alum dissolved in it, is then poured upon them, 
and the whole is worked into a proper consistence. No moths 
or vermin wiU breed in the articles cemented witb this 
substance. The prickly husks have been used for tanning 
leather, and the leaves and bark for dyeing brown. The latter 
has an aromatic odour and an astringent, somewhat bitter 
taste. Its virtues are extracted both by water and alcohol. 

It has been employed as an astringent, and was first 
recommended in the cure of intormittents by ZannicheUi. Its 
febrifugal qualities have since been asserted by many others. 

Notwithstanding the value set upon this bark by the old 
physicians, it is now no longer used; and the tree may b6 
looked upon as purely ornamental rather than useful 
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XLV. 

ANTHBISCUS CEBEJ’OLIUM, HofTm. 

Garden Chervil, or BeakedJParslet. 

Not. Ord. UKBELLXimUS. 

F. Cebfeotl. (?. Kbbbbl. 

Description .—^Boot fusiform, about the thickness of the 
little finger, reddish externally, white within, somewhe^ 
branched, very fibrous towards the extremity. Stem cylindri¬ 
cal, glabrous, striated, fistulous, and branched, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves alternate, somewhat amplexicaul, twice or thrice 
winged; leaflets pinnatifid, ovate-cordate, with deep incised 
segments, delicate pale green. Flowers in umbels placed 
laterally at the summit of the branches, composed of 3 or 4 
pubescent rays; mnbellules small and furnished with an in¬ 
volucre of about 3 linear leaves. Calyx an indistinct rim. 
Petals 5, white, unequal, cordate, spreading, and slightly 
infiexed at the point. Filaments 6, tjjiread-shaped, spreading, 
and tipped with roundish anthers. Ovary inferior, oblong, 
with 2 short awl-shaped styles^ terminated by simple stigmas. 
Fruit large, smooth, shining, linear, tapering upwards, with a 
short angular beak maiked with 5 ridges, and crowned by the 
flattened disk to which the styles adhei;p; carpels destitute of 
ridges. Seeds oblong, smooth, deeply furrowed in front, and 
nearly black when ripe. (Plate XI., fig. 5; (a) floret, magnified; 
(6) the fruit; (c) the carpels as they separate at maturity?) 

Distribution .—Europe generally, except Spain and Greece; 
Western Siberia. In this country, found occasionally in 
hedges and about gardens, front which it has escaped, being 
frequently cultivated as an esculent vegetable. Annual. 
Flowers June and July. 

Etymology .—^The generic name is a title given by Pliny to 
a plant nearly allied to this, but the derivation is unknown. 
The garden Chervil is sometimes included in the genus Chcero- 
phyllum. The common beaked Parsley, or rough Chervil 
{Anthriacus vulgaris), bears a near resemblance to the species 
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no?iv^ befq^ us, and was‘gathered in mistake by the Dutch 
soldiers who were in Ei^land in 1745, whe:^ some of them 
were poisoned by it. Tte different structiire of the fruit is a 
sufficient distinfctive mark, when that can be found, being 
ovate, conical, and laovered with hooked bristles. If the fruit 
is not perfected, the unifoim petals, the many-rayed umbels, 
and ^f^stems swollen beneath the joints, are distinguishing 
characters. 

Properties a/nd Uses .—This plant was formerly much used 
?.s a salad and pot-herb. It is a pleasant addition to soups, 
etc., and is reckoned very nutritive and wholesome; a very 
slight boiling is requu’ed, otherwise it loses its taste and virtues. 
Chervil has an agreeable aromatic smeE, and a moderately 
penetrating taste, rcsembhng that of anise. Its aromatic pro¬ 
perties are very fiigitive, being speedEy dissipated by boiEng 
and desiccation; but the greater part of its virtues are ex¬ 
tracted by infusion either in alcohol or water. 

Chervil is slightly aromatic, gently aperient, diuretic, and 
lactiferous. It has been used by the old physicians in ob¬ 
structions of the mesenteric glands, for removing obstructions 
of the viscera, for preventing the formation of caJcuE in the 
kidneys and bladder, for the cure of cutaneous diseases, dropsy, 
asthma, consumption and slow fevers, the juice being given 
alone or mixed either with goats milk or gruel. The external 
application of Chervil, either in poultices or the juice itself, 
has been found beneficial for many complaints. 
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XL VI. 

POTENTILLA .R^PTANS. L. 

Cheeping Cinquefoil. 

Nat. Ord. Bosaoiub. 

F. Qcunre-rEuiLLK. G. FthJirnTaEBKBAUT. 

Description .—Root perennial, long, tapering, cylindrical, 
with few fibres, externally of a yellowish or reddish brow^j^ 
Stems numerous, slender, long, prostrate, rooting at the joints. 
Leaves opposite, quinate, sometimes of 7 leaflets, unequal, 
obovate, serrated, hairy, sessile, on long axillary petioles, at 
the base of which the stipules are inserted. Flowers single, 
on long slender pedunclea Calyx divided into 10 segments, 5 
of which are alternately smaller and exterior to the rest, and 
frequently recurved. Corolla of 6 obcordate yellow petals 
inseited into tl^e calyx by short claws. Stamens about 20 in 
number, with short tapering filaments^ tipped with roundish 
2-ccllod anthers. Ovaries numerous, superior, globose, forming 
a conical head ; each terminated by a filiform ascending style, 
surmounted by a blunt downy stigma. Fruit consists of 
numerous minute nuts or grains, on a small, elevated, diy 
receptacle. (Plate X., fig, 1: (a) the calyx ; (b) a petal detached; 
(c) a single stamen.) 

Distiibution. —Europe, Northern an(? Western Asia to the 
Himalayas, Canaries and Azores. Coihmon in meadows and 
pastures, and by road-sides in ^thjs country. Flower^ June 
'to end of August. 

Etymology .—The name is derived from potens, powerful, 
in allusion to the medical proj^erties of some of the specifes. 
The origin of the common name is sufBciently obvioua 

Properties and Uses .—The Cinquefoil has been used for 
tunning leather. The external or cortical part only is em¬ 
ployed, and it is said impart a fine grain to calf leather. 
The plant is eaten by horses, cows, goats, and sheep, but is 
refused by swine. The roots have a bitterish styptic taste, 
and give out their astringent matter both to water and spirit. 
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In these pspe6t8 it nearly resembles the tormentil, but is leas 
powerful 

They were much. uked in intermittent fevers by the 
ancients, the efficacy of whi£h in those cases is allpded to 
by Hippocrates. B*y asserts that the .peasantry of his time 
da^ them for the same purpose, and Senac bears testimony 
' also ^bis.the same point. Cinquefoil was for many a^^es em¬ 
ployed as a remedy in all diseases where astringents were 
deemed necessary, particularly diarrhoea and dysentery, spit- 
of blood, bleeding at the nose, etc- 

Externally, the expressed juice of the fiedi r6ot, cff a strong 
decoction, was employed in chronic inflammation of the eyes; 
and the latter in foul ulcers of the mouth or throat, scorbutic 
state of the gums, and aU malignant ulcers. 

The leaves of Cinquefoil possess the same qualities as the 
root, but are much weaker. The cortical part of the root 
should be selected. 

At the present time the plant has quite fallen into disuse. 


XLvn. 

SALVIA PRATENSIS, L. 

Meadow Claey, oe Meadow Sage. 

- Nat. Ord. Labiam. 

( 

F. SaUGE DBS PEfe. O. WlESKNSALBEl, SCH ABLET. 

Description. —Root perennial Stem quadrangular, branched, 
leafy, tinged with puiple towards the summit, from 8 inches 
to 2 feet high. Lower leaves cordate-oblong, irregularly 
crenate, wrinkled, veiny, borne on moderately long footstalks; 
upper sessile, or nearly so, acuminate, embracmg the stem. 
Flowers terminate the stem and branches in large spikes of 
purplish blue flo wers, about 6 in a‘whorl with a pair of heart- 
shaped acuminate bracts at the base of each whorl. Calyx 
striated, beset with glandular hairs, and formed of 2 unequal 
lips, the upper 3-toothed; corolla large, bluish purple, labiate. 
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tube dilated upwards; upper lip concave,viscid at the summit, 
3-lobed, the middle lobe largest, notched. The»2*filaments 
transversely attached to a footstalk, 1 only of each bearing* a 
1-celled ^anther. Ovary superionand 4-cleffc, surmounted with 
a filiform curved style and a bifid stigma, ^eds 4, apparently 
naked, and lodged in the bottom of the persistent calyx. 
(Plate XIII., fig. 1: (a) lower leaf; (b) calyx; (c) stamenfi^ (d) 
pistil) 

Distribution. —^Europe, from Belgium southwards, Western 
Asia. In dry pastures in some parts of England, but rare. 
Cultivated in gardens. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology .—The name is derived from salvo, to save or 
heal, on account of the supposed healing properties of some of 
the species. 

PropeHies and Uses .—Bechstein observes that this plan, 
when used as a substitute for hops, imparts an agreeable 
flavour to beer and wine. It may also be used in tanning 
leather, and lor dyeing a permanent dark brown. 

The leaves and flowers have an agreeable odour and an 
aromatic and somewhat bitter taste. The seeds are slightly 
bitter and mucilaginous. Both w^ter and rectified spirit 
extract the virtues of the plant. The leaves and flowers 
have been recommended with those of common ChCry (S. 
Sclarea), both internally and externally, for the cure of windy 
colic, fluor albus, hysterical afifections, and suppression of the 
menses. For these purposes they were Employed in decoction 
either with water or beer; or they were otherwise combined 
with different herbs, and made ^to a spirituous tinctuse or a 
’compoimd infusion. 

Externally, it has chiefly been employed in fluor albus, in 
the form of an ointment made with fresh butter, to be plenti¬ 
fully rubbed in all round the seat of the disease. 

There is one other British species, the wild Clary {Salvia 
verhenaca), which is rather frequent in dry, chalky, or 
gravelly pastures. The flowers are much smaller than in the 
meadow Clary, the leaves deeply serrated, and the whole plant 
darker coloxired. It is aromatic, and the seeds mucilaginous. 

The annual Clary {Salvia Hormi/num) was once held in 
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considertible repute as a medicine; and its mucilaginous seed, 
bruised, a small quantity put tmder the eyelids, was-xised 
to remove any sand or dust that might have l5dged there. 


"XTiV til. 

GALIUM APABINE, L. Cleavees, oe Goose-Geass. 

Nat. Ord. EuBiACEiE. 

JF. Gbatebon, Biebije. G. Kbebekbaut. 

Description .—Roots annual, slender, somewhat 4-sided, 
furnished with a few short delicate fibres. Stems weak, trail¬ 
ing, jointed, quadrangular, very rough at the angles with 
reflexed bristles, from 2 to 6 feet long, straggling among 
bushes. Leaves plane, lanceolate, hairy above, glabrous 
beneath, hispid at the midrib, mucronate at the extremity, 
and arranged in whorls of about 8 together, in a stellate form. 
Flowers few, small, white, on 2 or 3 short, simple footstalks, 
arising from the axils of the leaves. Calyx an indistinct 4- 
toothod margin. Corolla monopetalous, wheel-sliaped, with 
4 deep, acute segments. Filaments four in number, awl-shaped, 
arising from the base of the corolla, shorter than the limb, and 
terminated by 2-celled anthers. Ovary inferior, 2-lobed, with 
2 divaricating styles, and clavate stigmas. Fruit a dry, 2- 
lobed, indehiscenit pericarp (consisting, as it were, of 2 globose 
bodies ^united together), with 2 cells and 2 seeds. (Plate XII., 
fig. 4: (a) the entire flower, magnified; (&) the pistil; (a) the 
frxdt.) 

'Distribution .—Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Northern 
Asia, Western Asia to India, temperate North and South 
America. Plentiful in hedges and waste places in this country. 
Flowers June and July. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from yaXa, milk, 
one of the species having been employed to curdle milk. By 
the older botanists, this plant was called Aparine, from avatpa>, 
to lay hold of, because of the hooked bristles which attach 
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themselves to passing objects. In ^me parts of the country 
it goes by the name of Oatch-weed and Scratch-wfee^, jmd the 
fruit is c^ed burs. • 

Pro^rtiea and Usee .—The •stalks are used in Sweden 
as a strainer for milk, the bristles with which they are 
covered effectually preventing the passage of hairs and other 
extraneous bodies. Dioscorides informs us that the shepJferds 
made use of them for the same purpose in his time. The 
jroot, in commcm with many others of the some natural order, 
will dye red, and like the madder, tinge the bones of animal^ 
that feed upon it. The seeds roasted, bear a considerable 
resemblance to coffee, and have been used as a substitute. 
The plant, when dry, proves injurious to cattle, on account of 
its rigid curved hairs ; but in its gr owing state, it is eaten by 
all animals except swine. Young geese are extremely fond of 
it; hence, one of the popular names. Goose-grass. 

Goose-grass, like many other plants, has from time to time 
had its varir)us advocates. Its expressed juice has been given 
as an aperient, diuretic, and antiscorbutic medicine. The 
celebrated Theodore Torquot do Mayeme found it extremely 
serviceable in tlie cure ol‘ dropsies, paiiiculorly in the earlier 
stage of the disease. Simon Pauli says that in Denmai'k the 
distiDod water proved beneficial in affections of the chest and 
in hjqrochondriacal cases. It has also been used in diarrhoea, 
scrofula, gravel, etc. In this, and other countries, the juice of 
the plant constitutes one of the “sprmg juices” taken by 
country people for scorbutic complaints. It has been 
strongly recommended for the pure of cancers, for oiftward 
Application in the form of a cataplasm. Not only in cancerous, 
but in every foul, ill-conditioned ulcer, whether scrofulous or 
scorbutic, this plant was said to be of the utmost service; blit 
its external application at aU times was gi-eatly assisted by 
the internal use of the juice or of a decoction. , 
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XLIX. 

DIANTHUS, JIYOPHYLLUS, L. 

Clove Pink, ob Gilliflowee. 

Nat. Ord. Oabtofhtlxks. 

F. (EiLLET OOMHUK, GiBOFLiE HtJSQtriE. O. Gabteneelke. 

Description .—Root perennial, rather woody, branched and 
i,bwet with numerous fibres. Stems slender, erect, branched, 
..smooth, jointed, glaucous, 1 to 2 feet high. Lower leaves nume¬ 
rous, linear, channelled, acute, entire, glaucous; those of the stem 
shorter, in pairs at the joints. Flowers solitary, on the tops of 
the stalks. Calyx tubular, 5-toothed at the summit, surrounded 
at the base with 4 imbricated, very short, ovate, submucronate 
scales or bracts. Corolla of 5 flesh-coloured (or crimson under 
cultivation) petals, broad, patent, crenated, and furnished with 
long daws. Stamens 10, filaments longer than the calyx, 
spreading towards the. summit;' anthers oblong, compressed. 
Ovary oval, with’ subulate styles, longer than the stamens, 
and terminated by revolute tapering stigmas. Capsule cylin¬ 
drical, l-ceUed, opening by 4 teeth, and containing many 
roundish, compressed seeds. (Plate XIV., fig. 3: (a) a single 
petal, with its daw; (6) the calyx, opened to show the pistil ; 
(c) the fruit.) ^ 

Distrihutior ^—Belgium and France to Italy, Himgary 
and Greece. Found oh old castle walls in this country, but 
only in a naturalized state. Frequently cultivated in gardens. 
Flowers July and August. 

Etymology and History .—^The generic name is derived 
from &OC, of Jupiter, and av(9oc, the flower, expressive of the 
high value which was attached to these beautiful plants. 
This species was named CaryophyUus by the ancient writers, 
on accoimt of the similarity of its odour to that of the clove, 
which was called by the Arabs Cktrv/nfel, metamorphosed by 
the Greeks into KapvotpvWov. 

The genus to which this plant belongs is very exten¬ 
sive, and is valued both for the beauty of its flowers and 
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for the evergreen nature of their foliagft The favoiyite car¬ 
nation— 

“ Tlfe curious, choice. Clove July-flower,” 

is gener^Jly allowed to have s]^lrui% from the Clove-pink, 
which Chaucer calls “cloue gilofre,” and recommends as 
good— 

“ to put in ale. 

Whether it be moist or stale.” 

Spenser and Ben Jonson generally designate the plant by 
the name of “ Sops-in-wine,” it being cxistomary in their time 
to infuse the flowers in wine for the sake of the spicy flavom 
they impart:— 

“ Bring hether the piucke and purple cullambine 
With gelliflowers; 

Bring Coronations and Sope-in-mne I” 

SJiephcrd’s Calendar. 

" Fjir ox-eye, goldy-hxikB and columbine 

* Finks, goulauds, king-cups and sweet Sope-in-wine.” 

Fan’s Anniversary. 

Properties and Uses .—The odour of the'petals is pleasant 
and aromatic, somewhat resembling that of the clove-spice. 
The taste is slightly bitter and sub-astringent, and is rendered 
more powerful by drying. 

The Clove-pink was highly commended by the medical 
writers of former days as a cordial, sudorific, and anti-poison. 
The flowers were recommended " in aU iflisorders of the Head, 
in Palpitations of the Heart, and in nervous Complaints of 
whatever Kind. They have .be.en also much praisfed in 
malignant and pestilential Fevers. Simon Paulli tells us, 
with an Air of great* Certainty and Assurance, that he had 
cur’d great numbers of Peoplei^f malignant and pestilential 
Fevers, by no other Medicine but a strong Infusion of these 
Flowers in Water, which he teUs us is a powerful Sudorific and 
DiiU'etic, and that it at the same Time comforts the Patient 
instead of weakening him.” For their cordial and cephalic 
properties they appear to have been especially esteemed, and 
were much valued as a remedy of some virtue in low putrid 
fevers, syncope, convulsions, trembling of the limbs, etc. 
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An ^nfiision of tihe flo'wers was given in typhus fever to 
produce perspiration A vinegar prepared from them by mace¬ 
ration was said to be very agreeable to smell* in nervous head¬ 
aches, and extremely serw-ceahle in contagious fevers to sprinkle 
in the rooms. 


L. 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE, L. 

CoLCHicuM, OR Meadow-Saffron. 

Nat. Ord . Liliacb^. 

F. C!oi,ohique, Tub-Chien. Q. Hebbstzeitlose, Nackte Jungfeb. 

Description .—Conn fleshy, lactescent, covered with a brown 
membranous coat, and furnished at the base with many small 
fibrous roots. Leaves spring immediately from the corm; 
long, erect, broadly Imceolate, acutej entire, dark green, 
sheatliing at the ‘base, and united 3 or 4 together. Mowers 
proceed from the comi, and are surrounded at the base by a 
membranous sheath. Perianth (calyx) single, petaloid, of a 
light roseate purple, with a veiy long narrow tube arising 
immediately from the corm, and a 6-parted limb whose seg¬ 
ments are oblong-ovate, obtuse, erect, and concave. Stamens 
6, with white subulate filaments, inserted on the segments of 
the perianth; Others oblong, versatile, yellow, tiuned out¬ 
wards. Ovary situated at the bottom of the tube, in the 
midst of the corm, supporting 3 long filiform styles, terminated 
by as many linear recurved and downy stigmas. Fruit a sub- 
sessile capsule, with 3 cells and 3 straight lobes, rather acute 
at the summit, connected at their lower part, and opening 
longitudinally on their inner face. Seeds small, whitish, 
smooth, and rounded, with a membranous testa, and a dense 
fleshy albumen. (Plate XIII., fig. 2: (a) the capsule opening 
nat\iraUy; (h) the pistil; (c) the capsule cut transversely to 
show tixe seeds.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards. In 
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meadows in some parts of England, but rare and local 
Naturalized in Scotland, South and Middle Ireiana. The 
flowers appear in September and October, before the leaves 
and j&uit, which are not produced amiil the following-spring. 

Miller says, “ I have observed it in great plenty in the 
meadows in Warwickshire, at the beginning of September. 
The country people call the flowers Naked Ladies, bect^se 
they come up naked, without any leaves or cover.” A similar 
name is given them in other countries. 

Etyrmdogy .—This plant owes its generic name to Colchis, 
in Natoha, wljich abounded in this and other poisonous vege¬ 
tables, and hence perhaps gave rise to some of the poetical 
fictions respecting the enchantress Medea, who was not un- 
frequently called Colchis, from the place of her birth. 

Devdopmmt of the Conn .—The economy of this plant is so 
interesting as to deserve especial notice. Tlie flowers appear 
about the lafier end of September, and in a short time perish 
without leaving any a])pcarance of leaves or fruit. The ovary, 
which was impregnated in autumn, gradually develops under¬ 
ground, and finds a safe hybemacidum in the bulb. In spring 
the fruit rises on a short peduncle, together with the leaves, 
which perish before the end of June, when the sepds are ripe. 
In the mean time a new bulb hks sprung from the side ftf the 
old one, and when this has perished, is ready to fulfil its 
destined office, by providing for the fecundation of the flower 
and the nourishment of the germ of a succeeding plant. There 
are, in fact, two germs from the same" bulb-Aone lower, just 
described, producing the flower and seed; the other situated 
above, also furnished with a stem, but seldom bearing flowers. 

“ The fresh corm is conical or inversely pear-shaped, about 
2 inches long by an inch or moi^ wide; rounded on one side, 
flattish on the other; covered by a bright brown, membranous 
skin, within which is a second of paler colour. When cut 
transversely, it appears white, firm, fleshy and homogeneous, 
abounding in a bitter starchy juice of disagreeable odour. The 
dried slices are inodorous, and have a bitterish taste. They 
should be of a good white, clean, crisp and brittle, not mouldy 
or stained.”— Fharmacographia, p. 637. 
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In tiiis country it is usual to dig up the conns and bring 
them toSnafket in July, at the period between the withering 
bf the foliage and the opening of the flowed They are used 
both in the fresh and dried etatea If required to be kept, they 
are cut in thin, even slices across the corm, and dried rapidly 
with a gentle heat. 

^Properties and Uses .—The true Colchicum varies greatly 
in its qualities. Krapf asserts that in Oamiola, towards the 
end of autumn, he has eaten whole bulbs, and experienced no 
disagreeable effect, except an ungrateful bitterness. On the 
other hand, it is affirmed by various writers to be very acri¬ 
monious and dangerous in its effects; but those discrepancies 
are to be attributed almost entirely to the time of year at 
which the bulb is dug up. Climate and soil have also their 
share of influence. 

The recent bulb, when taken up at the proper season, is 
inodorous, bitter, hot, and acrid to the taste ; and if a small 
portion be swallowed, a sensation of warmth is produced in 
the stomach. These properties are thought to reside in the 
milky juice which exiides when the bulb is cut transversely, 
and which contains a peculiar alkaloid, called colchidn. 

On the authority of Schroff, the corms possess the greatest 
medibinal activity when collected in the autumn; and ihat if 
dried entire, instead of being sliced, they retain their properties 
for a much longer period. 

There can be no'■doubt of the deleterious and sometimes 
fatal effects of‘ the Msadow-Safiron upon animals, but con¬ 
tradictory statements are given on this point by different 
authors; some affirming that horses eat the flowers of the 
plant with impunity, while others state that they never touch 
it» let it be ever so plentiful ^ Cattle seldom eat the plant as 
it grows in meadows, but when dried and mixed with hay it 
has produced fat^l consequences. “ Fallow-deer, after eating 
it in their forage, have been seized with extreme pain and a 
copious flux of blood, and after dj^th the stomach and intes- 
' tines exhibited evident traces of inflammation and gangrene.” 
Scopoli mentions that a calf died from eating the flowers, and 
Stbrck relates some experiments in which a small quantiiy of 
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the biilb proved ^at*d to dogs in a very short time. The did 
French name, Tue-chien, would seem to intimate th^t 4ogs axe 
especially affected by this poison. , 

In spring, when the seeds aic ripe, they are liable to 
be swaUdwed by animals, and by adhering to the coats of 
the stomach, produce inflammation, which may terminate in 
death. 

To the human frame Colchicum is very deleterioua Several 
children have lost their lives in consequence of having eaten 
the seeds, but only in the spring, when the seed vessel is fully 
matured. Respecting the properties of the bulb, authora have ■“ 
given very different reports; but many well-authenticated 
cases of fatal effects, both from the corm itself as well as from 
the seed and from preparations, are on record. 

The medicinal properties of the Colchicum have been known 
from an early period. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
translation Wertzung’s work appeared, in which a very 
favourablo«account of the virtues of Colchicum is given. More 
recently we find it enjoying its reputation, and entering into 
the Pulvis Arthriticm of Sir Theodord Mayeme, in which it 
was combined, among other et ceteiw,, with the powder of 
tmburied skulls {cranii humani insepuUi ); an ingredient 
which, it would appear, was not much relished by his Majesty 
King James the First, for it is added in a note—“N.B. In 
casu D. N. Regia qui avOpovoipayovg odit, cranium humanum 
poterit in ossium bubulorum rasuram j)>"imutari.” What alter¬ 
ation the efficacy of the nostrum sufferpd from this change we 
are not informed ^ 

. Colchicum, duly preserved, is^ jlowerfully diuretic, purga¬ 
tive, and emetia It is to the enterprising spirit of Stbrek 
that we are chiefly indebted lor the knowledge of its diuretic 
virtue, who, by experiments with a \dnous infusion of the 
fresh root on his own person, was fuUy satisfied, that if its 
deleterious acrimony were destroyed, it might prove an 
efficacious medicine; accordingly he invented an acetous 
preparation. 

The disorders for which Colchicum is most celebrated are 
those of gout and rheumatism, and that complicated form of 
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(Wse ^ed rheumatic gout, as weU as in cutaneous diseases. 
In Franfee it has long been a favourite gout remedy. 

‘ Alftiough a highly valuable agent in goulf and liheumatism, 
Colchicum must be very captiously used; for although it has 
been taken by many persons with the best effecls, acting 
almost as a charm in setting aside a paroxysm of the disease, 
it viU sometimes produce the most distressing and even fatal 
effects. Instances are on record where death ensued on the 
following day after a drachm of the wine of Colchicum had 
been administered over night, in cases of dropsy. The tmcture 
is the most active preparation of Colchicum, and next to it 
that known as wine of Colchicum. 

The seeds possess the same properties as the bulbs, and are 
used for similar purposes. 

At one time it was supposed that the Hermadactylua of 
the ancients was the produce of Colchicum autumnale. Some 
authors, however, consider that C. variegatum is the plant 
which produces hermodactyls, but it is by no riieans satis¬ 
factorily ascertained what species ig to be so accredited. Han- 
bury says, “ The cqrras of other species of Colchicwm of Eastern 
origin anciently enjoyed great reputation in medicine. These 
corms are in structure precisely similar to those of the ordinary 
Colchicum. They are entire, but deprived of membranous en¬ 
velopes, of a flattened, heart-shaped form, not wrinkled on the 
surface, and often very small in size. The starch grains they 
contain are similar to those of C. autumnale, but in some 
specimens twice as large.”— FharmncographiAi, p. G38. 
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TUSSILAGO FARFAEA, L. 

Coltsfoot. 

Nat. Ord. Composite. 

F. Tctbsilage, Pas d'ane. G. Huelattich. 

Description .—Root perennial, veiy long, penetrating deep 
into the earth, whitish, and sending out numerous slender 
fibres, which creep horizontally. The 'scapes, which appear 
before the leaves, are erect, simple, 1-flowered, slightly fur¬ 
rowed, do'miy, from 6 to 10 inches high, pale green varying to 
a reddish tinge, clothed with numerous imbricated, lanceolate, 
acute scales. Leaves all radical, large, cordate, petiolate, 
slightly lolled and toothed, briglit green on the upper surface, 
whitish and cottony beneath. Involucre of a simple row of 
linear equal scales, erect at first, afterwards refloxed. Recep¬ 
tacle naked, flat, ultimately becoming iconvex. Florets of the 
circumference long, linear, numerous, and genei-ally fertile; 
those of the disk few in numben, mostly barren, short, tirbular, 
with a limb divided into 5 acute, recirrvcd segments. Anthers 
united into a tube. Ovary obovatc, with a filiform style, and 
protruded linear stigmas. Fruit oblongi compressed, crowned 
with a simple sessile pappus, and containing "a solitary erect 
exalbuminous seed. (Plate XIV., fig. 2 : («) one of the female 
florets of the ray ; (?>) one of the ceiitral hermaphrodite florets ; 
(c) the fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Italy to Sweden. In this 
country in moist heavy soils. Loudon says, “ The clayey part 
of the pestilential maremmes of Tuscany, v^here scarcely any 
other plant will grow, is covered with Coltsfoot.” Flowers 
March and April. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from tussia, a 
cough, and ago, to drive away, in allusion to the pectoral 
properties of the flowers; and the teim fSri^iov, by which it 
is mentioned by Dioscorides, was formed from a cough 

I 
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The specie, name is an alteration of fa/rfarus, applied by the 
(Jreeks'to the white poplar, the leaves of which bear some 
resemblance to the Coltsfoot. Some of the ancient botanists 
designated this plant by the whimsical name of FiUua ante 
patrem, because the flowers appear before the leaves. It is 
soriiatimes called Foal’s-foot, Horse-hoof, and Bull’s-foot. 

Properties and Uses .—The leaves are often smoked for 
tobacco, and the downy substance that clothes theii’ under 
surface, after being dipped in a .solution of saltpetre and dried 
^in the sun, forms excellent tinder. Both leaves and flowers 
have been employed inecbcinally; the former should be col¬ 
lected and dried as soon as they are quite expanded, and 
before they have attained their full size. Tlie dried plant is 
inodorous, mucilaginous, rather di.sagi-eeably bitter and styptic 
to the taste. 

From the earliest times Coltsfoot has been esteemed useful 
in coughs and other pectoral affections, Hippocrates recom¬ 
mended the root mixed with honey in ulcerations of the Jungs. 
Dioscoridea, Pliny, and Galen relate that the smoke of the 
leaves, received into tl^e mouth through a funnel or reed, is 
eflicacious in coughs and laborious breathing; and, by the 
testimony of Linneus, it is in Sweden a popular remedy for 
coughs. A decoction of the leaves has been recommended in 
scrofula, coughs, and other pulmonary complaints. Cataplasms 
made from the plant have been applied to inflamed surfaces, 
and the fumes have bqen deemed efficacious in toothache. The 
root, ffiowers, and leaves have all been used medicinally, but 
the latter most commonly. 

Dr. Paris informs us that an old nostrum, sold under the 
name of Essence of Coltsfoot, consisted of equal parts of 
balsam of Tolu and compound tincture of benzoin, to which 
was added double the quantity of spirits of wine. 

The leaves of Coltsfoot dried, form a principal ingredient 
in aU the herb tobaccos, and constitute the chief part of their 
value. The best of these mixtures consists of the following 
plants, the proportions of which may be altered according to 
circumstances:— 
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Take of Coltsfoot leaves, dried 

\ of each 
Buck-bean, ) 

Wood Iwtony ... 

Eosemary... 

Common thyme ... 

Lavender. 


... one pounds 
«... half a pound; 

• ... four oimces; 

... two oimces; 

... one ounce and half; 
... one ounce. 


To these may be added, with great advantage— 

Flowers of Coltsfoot ... ... two ounces; 

Bosemary ... ... ... ... half an ounce. 

Some add rose-leaves and chamomile flowers. The herbs 
should be gathered in their season, and dried in the shade, 
then rubbed to a coarse powder between the hands. Those 
who prefer a mild tobacco, may increase the quantity of 
Coltsfoot, wliich some prefer in the proportion of one-half to 
the. whole onantity; and where this is used as a remedy 
for asUima or consumptive cough, the Coltsfoot ought to 
occupy at the least that proportion. 


Lll. 


AQUILEGIA VULGARIS, L. Columbine 

Nat. Ord. Ranunotjlace^e. 

F. Ancolib, ConoMBiJsT.. O. Akelei. 

. Description .—Root tuberous, branched, fibrous, whitish. 
Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, leafy, slightly hairy, reddish 
at the base, 2 to 3 feet high. , Radical leaves large, thrifte 
temate, with rounded 3-lobed, crenated leaflets, on very long 
footstalks; those of the stem smaller towards the summit, the 
uppermost nearly sessile, simply temate, or 3-lobed ; all deep 
green above, and glaucous beneath. Flowers terminal, pendent, 
on long axillary peduncles. Calyx resembles a corolla, and 
consists,of 5 coloured, ovate,equal, spreading sepals. Petals 6, 
pmplish blue, like the sepals, alternate with them, tubular, 
dilated upwards, their lower portion extended into a long 
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nediareoiiB spur, somewhat incurved and obtuse at the end. 
Slamens from 30 to 40, ith subulate filamente, inner abortive, 
dilated, and clasping tjje pvaries; anthers cordate, erect. 
Carpels 6, superior, oblong, each tapering into an awi-shaped, 
ere^ style, about as long as the stamens, and terminated by a 
simple stigma. Fruit of 5 carpels, or follicles, nearly cylin¬ 
drical, straight, pointed, 1-celled, l-valved, and many-seeded. 
Seeds 'oval, smooth, dark, and shining, and attached to both 
^ edges of the suture of each follicle. (Plate XIII., fig. 3: 
(a) stamens and pistils; (b) a petal with its spur; (c) the 
pistUs, the carpels of which are surrounded with ten scales; 
(d) the fruit, consisting of 6 carpels or follicles united at the 
base.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Canaries, Siberia, Asia to Western 
Himalaya. In woods and thickets in several parts of England, 
but often naturalized, having escaped from gardens, where it 
is very generally cultivated. Flowers in May and June. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from eiqwila, an 
eagle, in reference to* the spurs of the petals, wliiclr were 
thought to resemble the claws of that bird The common 
Engli.sh name suggests the idea of the more gentle dove. 
TherS is some doubt as to* whether the Columbine was 
familiar to the ancients: Caspar Bauhin considers it the 
laauavrt of Theophrastus, and the larowvpov of Dioscorides. 

It is an old inhabitant of the flower-garden, and there are 
many varietiei? with violet, purple, red, flesh-coloured, and 
white flower's. 

Properties and Uses.—GosAs, and sometimes sheep, wiU 
eat this plant; other aniTna.lH refuse it. Bees are very fond of 
, t^e petals. 

The odour of the recent plant is weak, ungrateful, and 
rather stupefying; the taste bitter and nauseous. The bruised 
seeds are somewhat mucilaginous, with a slight bitterness and 
acrimony, the odour strong, and ^so tenacious that it is with 
great difficulty removed from the mortar in which they are 
pounded. With regard to the poisonous efiects of this plant, 
Liimeus states that children have lost their lives by taking an 
overdose, admitristered as a medicine by ignorant persons. 
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The medical properties of Columbine have bee^ greatly 
extolled at various timea The root, the leaves, the seeds, and 
the flowei-s havei*been esteemed aperi^ve, diuretic, diaj^oretfc, 
and antiscorbutic. Simon FauU ^sqjrts that children attacked 
with meftsles and small-pox have been recovered, as if fix»m the 
dead, by taking half a drachm of the seeds in powder, or twice 
that quantity in emulsion. Scopoli asserts that he has f<fcnd 
them extremely useful in facilitating the eruption of the 
pustules in those diseases, and Linneus inclines to the same 
opinion. Toumcfort recommends a tincture of the flowers, 
made with spirits of wine and mixed with equal- parts of 
tincture of lac and mastic, as very efficacious in ulcerations of 
the mouth and scorbutic affections of the gums. Ray states 
that a decoction of the leaves makes an excellent gargle in 
inflammation of the throat and trachea. 

It is not used at the present time. 


LIII. 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE, L. Comfret. 

Nat. Ord, ]5obagink,b. 

F. CossoirDE, Lajtgue de Vache. Q. Wallwtoz. 

Description. — Root perennial, thicS, tapering, somewhat 
branched, fibrous, brownish black e.xtemaUy, white within. 
Stems succulent, erect, branched, ^rough, with strong* hairs, 
somewhat angular, slightly membranous at the angles, about 
2 feet high. Leaves altem.' te, large, attenuate, acute, deep 
green, rough, and fringed with short hairs; lower ones ovrfte, 
petiolate; upper nearly sessile, ovate-lanceolate, very decur¬ 
rent, so as to form winged appendages to t\ie stem. Flowers 
in a short, drooping raceme, somewhat incurved towards the 
summit, and generally'turned towards the same side; they 
vary from a yellowish white to a purplish or reddish hue. 
Calyx divided into 5 lanceolate segments, which are rough, 
erect, pointed, about the length of the tube of the corcffla. 
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Corolla cylindrical, swollen upwards, with a short tube, and 
divided at the limb into 5 short recurved segments, the throat 
closed with 5 subulate scales converging into a^cone. Stamens 
5, filaments short, inserted injio the corolla. Anthers yeUow, 
erect, sagittate, concealed by the scales. Ovary 4-parted, 
style longer than the corolla, stigma small, obtuse. Fruit crn- 
sist^of 4 angular, dark, shining achenia, or small nuts, situated 
in the bottom of the persistent calyx. (Plate X., fig. 3; (a) 
calyx and pistil; (b) the corolla, opened to show the stamens 
^and scales; (c) the fruit.) 

Distribution. —^Europe, Western Siberia. In this country 
by river banks, and in moist or watery places. Flowers 
May and June. 

Etymology .—The Comfrey is generally supposed to bo the 
plant described by Dioscorides, under the name of av/LifuTov, 
derived from avy^vta, to unite, on accourt of the consolidating 
and vulnerary qualities which were ever attributed to this 
plant; hence also the Latin Consolida, Symi)hytmd, and the 
French Corioude. The term Comfrey was probably derived 
from the old French Word Comfrie, or Consyre, having the 
same meaning as the foregoing. In rural dialects it has also 
the names of Consound, Knit-back, Bone-set, and Blackwort. 

Pr'uperties and Use .?—It i^ eaten by sheep and cows, but 
refused by other animals. The leaves were formerly used to 
impart a flavour to cakes and panada, and the young shoots are 
said to form good and**autritious food. A strong decoction of 
the plant will dye wool of a brown colour. The root has been 
applied to several important purposea The beautiful crimson 
colour obtained from gum-lac was extracted by means of a 
decoction of this root; and the natives of Angora prepare 
froln it a ki id of glue, which, they use to spin the celebrated 
fleeces of their country into fine yam. It has also been em¬ 
ployed for correcting the brittleness of flax, and the roughness 
of wool Tabermemontanus, a German writer, highly extols its 
superiority in tanning leather. He boiled ten pounds of the 
root in four gallons of water till one-half was consumed; with 
this decoction he repeatedly dressed the leather, which, thus 
prepared, became not only more durable than by any other 
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method, but it uniformly remained ^pliable and elastic. An¬ 
other experimentalist, after making a strong infasion of the 
root, allowed it stand for several d%ys, and when the woody 
and fibrous parts had subsided, poujed ofi* the liquor, and by 
dropping into it diluted oil of vitriol, he precipitated the 
mucUaginoua part, which was again filtered and rendered 
serviceable for tanning, by neutralizing its acidity with a^ley 
formed of common potash. 

The root, which was the part most frequently used in 
medicine, is inodorous, insipid, sweetish, viscid and glutinous. 
Comfrey was highly extolled by the ancients for its supposed 
vulnerary properties; it was also esteemed emollient, aggluti- 
nant, and astringent, and recommended not only in spitting 
of blood, uterine homorrhages, consuuiption, coughs, inflam¬ 
mation of the kidneys anil urinary organs, but as very potent 
in effecting the reunion of wounds, etc. Thus, according to 
Gerard, “th ; roots of Comfrey stamped, and the iuice drunke 
with wind, helpeth those that sjtit blond, and healeth all in¬ 
ward wounds and burstings. The same bruised and layd to 
in a manner of a plaister doth hoaJc all fresh and green 
wounds, and are so glutinatiue thaf! it will soder or glew 
together meat that is chopt in pieces, seething in a pot, and 
make it in one lump. The roots boiled and drunke do •dense 
the bi'est from flegme, and cure the griefes of the lungs, 
especially if tlicy bo confect with sugar and syi-up; it pre- 
vaileth much against ruptures or bm-stii%s.” Dioscorides used 
it in haemoptysis, and Pfann states that a small quantity of 
the powdered root snuffed up the^ nostrils will stop bleeding 
at the nose. Simon Pauli recommended the application of it 
to fractmed bones, and Houstm, in hernia. It has also been 
recommended in gout, catarrh, (jysentery, dianhtea, etc., aJid 
externally to wounds of the nerves, tendons, and arteriea 
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LIV. 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM, L. Coriakdeb 

* r , 

Nat. Ord. UMDEiiiFKiLa. 

F. COTUANDBE. Q. KoElANDEB, WaNZENDILLE. 

Description. —Root annual, tapering, slender, somewhat 
branched, whitish, and furnished with a few fibres. Stems erect, 
branched, leafy, cylindrical, striated, rather glaucous, about 
2 feet high. Lower leaves bipinnate, with pinnatifid, broad, 
wedge-slmped, toothed segments; upper tripartite, with narrow, 
linear, acute segments. Flowers in terminal umbels of from 
6 to 8 rays, which in general have no involucre at the base. 
Umbellules more numerous, commonly furnished with an 
involucre of linear-lanceolate leaves, placed laterally. Calyx 
of 6 unequal acute teeth. Petals 5, white or tinged with 
purple, obeordate,, inflexod at the point; innermost nearly 
equal; outer large, radiant, and bifid. Stamens 5, with thread- 
shaped filaments, -and roundish yellow anthers. Ovary in¬ 
ferior, globose, supportiiig 2 short, spreading styles, and simple 
obtuse stigmas. Fruit of 2 hemispherical carpels, each with a 
projedting margin on its imier and flat side, which combines 
with the opposite one, forming a complete globe, which at 
maturity is traversed by 10 obscure ridgea Seed concave in 
front, covered with a those membrane. (Plate XIII., fig. 4: (a) 
lower leaf; (&) 'floret of the circumference of the umbel; (c) 
floret of the centre; (d) fruit.) 

Distribution. —South-Eastern Europe, Western Asia. The 
native country of the Coriander has not been coirectly ascer¬ 
tained ; in all probability it is indigenous to the Mediterranean 
and Caucasian regions, and having been early cultivated in 
England for medicinal and culinary purposes, has escaped into 
fields and waste places. Flowers in June, and the fimits ripen 
ini August. 

Etymology. —Several writers have imagined that this is 
the Koptov of Umscorides, the Kopiavvov of Theoplirastus, and 
the Cbriandrum of Pliny, but their identity is not fully estab- 
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lished. The generic name Coriandnim is derived from Kupiq, 
a bug, in allusion to the fetid smell of the bruised foliage. 

Coriander is cultivsibed in England in the 
eastern counties, especially in E8^ex,*and is called Col by the 
farmers. *It is grown in rows 10 to 12 iiiches apart, and is 
cut down when ripe with sickles, and thrashed out on cl(^h8 
in the field. The plant is cultivated also in various parts of 
Continental Europe, and in Northern Africa and India, the 
fruits shipped from Bombay being of large size and elongated 
form. 

Properties and Uses .—^Although the leaves in their recent 
state 'have a strong disagreeable smell, yet when dried they 
are pleasant and aromatic. In some countries they are eaten 
in soups and salads, and the inhabitants of Peru are excesr 
sively fond of the flavour. AlpLnus states that the Egyptians 
use the herb freely in soups; it is eaten also in Spain, and 
esteemed co; dial, but Hofiinan relates, on thA authority of a 
monk, instances of fatuity produced by it. Dioscorides like¬ 
wise attributed deleterious properties, to the seed, but Dr. 
Withering has known six drachms taken at-once without any 
remarkable efiect. * 

Coriander fruits enter into the composition of several 
liquors, and form an ingredient in curry powder. Whbn in- 
crusted with sugar, they are sold by the confectioners under 
the name of coriander comfits. The virtues of the fruits are 
completely extracted by rectified spirit,*but only partially by 
water. In distillation with water they yield a yellowish 
essential oil, of a veiy aromatic and powerful odour. •' 

• The energetic quahties of this plant led the ancient phy¬ 
sicians to consider it very poisonous ; the juice of the leaves 
they considered nearly as deleterious as that of hemlotfk. 
Gerard, who probably derived his information from Avicenna, 
teUs us that “the juice of the greene Coriander leaues, taken 
in the quantitie of four dragmes, kfileth and poisoneth the 
body.” • 

Coriander fruits have long been known as carminative, 
stomachic, and diaphoretic, and have been used in debility of 
the stomach, flatulence, etc. At the present time they are 
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eoimdes^ stimulant emd carminative^ but are s^om em¬ 
ployed in mediae; they are used in veterinary practice, how¬ 
ever, and by distillers gin. At one time‘s they "were much 
used in the production pf a carminative water or spirit, as 
well as in a simple distilled water. 


LV. 

PRIMULA VERIS, L. Cowslip. 

Nat Ont PEIHtTLACBL®. 

JF '. PbimevAbe, Primerolle. G , SchlCbselbluue. 

Deecription .—Root perennial, consisting of a fleshy rhi¬ 
zome, beset with several small tubercles, furnished with 
numerous long,’nearly simple fibres. Leaves ovate-oblong, 
wrinkled, toothed, obtuse, more or less pubescent, bright green 
above, lighter beneath, jand tapering into a petiole at tbe base, 
proceeding immediately from the root. From the middle’’bf 
the leaves rise 1 or 2 upright scapes, naked, cylindrical, some¬ 
what pubescent, about 4 or 5 inches high, tenninated by an 
umbel of sweet-smelling flowers, which are pedicellate, droop¬ 
ing, and furnished with a short subulate bract at the base of 
each pedicel. Calyx pale yellowish green, permanent, tubular, 
with 5 angles, and 5 short obtuse teeth. Tube of the corolla 
as long as the calyx; Ihnb concave, with 5 short lobes, yellow, 
marked near the orifice with 5 orange-coloured spots. Sta¬ 
mens 6 ; filaments very short; anthers erect, acute, included in 
the tube. Ovary globose, surmounted by a filiform style and 
a globose stigma. Capsule glabrous, ovate-oblong, 1-celled, 
opening at the top with 10 acute teeth. Seeds numerous, 
brown, wrinkled, attached to a free central placenta. (Plate 
XV., fig. 1: (a) eoroUa opened to show the pistil and stamens; 
(b) the capsule enclosed in the crlyx; (c) the capsule as it 
opens at maturity; (d) the same cut perp^idicularly to show 
the central placenta to which the seeds are attached; (e) seed 
magnified.) 
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Distribution. —^Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, N9rtbem 
Africa. In meadows and pastures in many parts of England, 
Flowers April aniFMay. ^ 

Etymology. — The generic name, is very appropriately 
derived fibm primus, first, on account of the early appear¬ 
ance of the Sowers. The name Cowslip is, perhaps, owing to 
its growing in pastures where it often meets the cow’s lip. ^ 

Thus, in “ Pan’s Anniversary 

“ Strew, strew tlio glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 
Tlie primrose droj)—the Spring’s own sjwuse, 

Bright days-eycB, and the Ups-of-cows.” 

Ben Jonson. 

It has also been called Paigles and Palsey-wort, the latter 
being a synonym of Herba Paralysis, in allusion to its medi¬ 
cinal qualities. 

The faiiy s description of the Cowslip must not bo omitted. 
When talkifig of her queen, she says:— 

“ The Cowslijis tall her jionsioBcrs be, 

In their gold coats sixjts you see, • 

I’hese be rubies, fairy favoiHs." 

The “ dainty Ariel ” sings :—, 

“ Where the 1 h*(! sucks there suck I, 

In a Oowsli])’B bell I lie. 

There I couch when owls do cjy.” 

Properties and Uses .—The flowers, •which are veiy sweet 
and fragrant, are often used to malie wine, which is flavoured 
like muscadel, and is very sparkling and pleasant. The leaves 
have been used as salad and jii^t-herbs, and, in the absence of 
mulbeny-leaves, for feeding silk-.worms. In some countries 
an infusion of the flowers is fermented with sugar or honey, 
and the juice of lemons, and an acidulous vinous liquor is thus 
prepared,—a very grateful summer beverage. The roots are 
also put into casks of 'wh^e or beer to impart additional 
strength and flavour to those liquids. 

The root in its recent state exhales a fragrant odour, resem¬ 
bling anise, and has a slightly astringent and bitter taste. The 
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leaves ixe herbaceous and nearly scentless. The flowers im¬ 
part their virtues both to water and spirit. 

• The Cowslip, though^once highly celebrated for its narcotic, 
nervine, and anodyne vijf^ues, has for many years fallen into 
disrepute, though still employed as a rustic medicine. At one 
time it was thought peculiarly efficacious in paralysis. The 
di^iUed water, rubbed on the forehead, was reputed to cure 
headache. Bergius recommends an infusion of the flowers in 
rhemnatic afiections, and Boerhaave and Linneus esteem it 
useful in assuaging pain and provoking sleep. 

All parts of the plant were, by the old writers, considered 
to possess medicinal properties, and within comparatively 
recent times the flowers were so far considered narcotic and 
sedative, as to be administered, in the forms of infusion or 
distilled water, for the purpose of relieving pain or inducing 
sleep when other narcotics were known to irritate and distress 
the patient 

For medical use the flowers were directed to be freed from' 
their calyces, dried quickly, and preserved in a dry place. 


ivi. 


RANUNCULUS ACRIS, L. Meadow Crowfoot. 

j^at, Ord. RanunculacejE. 

F. RbKONCTTTaB acre, GnEKOUn.LETTE, O. ScHAnrEB HAinTENFUSS. 

( 

Description .—^Rootstock perennial, composed of lop.g, white, 
slender fibres. Stems erect, round, fistulous, branched, many- 
flbwered, moderately leafy, b^set with minute appressed hairs, 
about 2 feet high. Radical leaves petiolate, hairy, palmated, 
angular, divided into 3 or 5 variously subdivided lobes, in¬ 
cised, toothed, acute, and often marked with a brown spot in 
the centre; cauline leaves similjir, but less deeply divided; 
uppermost divided into 3 straight linear segments, or simple 
and linear. Flowers terminal, on long, hairy, cylindrical, but 
not furrowed, pedundea. Calyx of 6 greenish-yellow, ovate. 
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concave, spreading, somewhat villous sepals. Petak 5, bright, 
glistening yello\v% obtuse, generally notched at the summit 
and at the base a small nectary or fJore covered by a scale. 
Stamens wery numerous, inserted upon the receptacle, with 
short filaments, and oblong, inclining, yellow anthers. Carpels 
numerous, each terminated by a very short, simple style, stod 
small stigma. Fruit consists of several smooth, lenticular, 
l-ceUed achenes collected into a head, and each tipped with a 
small mucro or point. (Plate XIV., fig. 4: (a.) the calyx, 
stamens, and pistils; (h) petal; (c) achene, magnified; (d) seed, 
magnified.) 

Distribution .—Europe (Arctic), Northern Asia. Introduced 
in America. Abundant in meadows and pastimes in this 
country. Floweis April to September. 

Etymoloijtj. —Tlie generic name is derived from ratia, a 
frog, bocaiiSL many of the species delight in damp situations 
where frogw abound; hence, also, the French provincial name, 
GrenouiUette. This species is, in rustic phraseology', ranked 
with the bulbous Crowfoot (Ranuncnlus bulbosus), and the 
creeping Crowfoot (Ranunculus repuns), imder the several 
names of Butter-flower, Buttei’-cups, King-cups, and Gold- 
cups.: • 

“ Let weeds instead of hutter-Jlowers appear, 

And meads, instead of daisies, hemlock bear.” 

Gat. 

They are the “ cuckoo-buds of yellow hue ”• in Shakspeare’s 
immortal verse; and some have thought them referred to 
rather than the plant now called Cuckoo-flower (Cardami/ne 
prateneis), when we read— 

“'Nettloe, aickoo-flotvers, 

Darnell, and all the idle weeds.” ^ 

A variety with double flowers is cultivated in gardens 
under the name of Bachelor’s-button, or, as the French term 
it, Bouton-dfor. 

Properties and Uses .—Although acridity is a prominent 
characteristic in this plant and its congeners, it is of so 
volatile a nature 'that, as Krapf observes, simple drying, in- 
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fusion in water, or boiling, are suflBcient to dissipate it. 
fencer we are not surprised to find that^the peasantry of 
some countries boil tife herb and eat it with impunity. In 
its recent state it is so" acrimonious, says Mr. Curtis, that by 
merely pulling up the plant and carrying it some little distance, 
considerable inflammation has been produced in the palm of 
the hand. According to Linneus, sheep and goats eat it, but 
other animals refuse it. The jwpular opinion, that the yellow 
colour of butter is due to this plant, needs scai-cely to be 
refuted, as cows are never known to touch it, except when 
turned hungry into a meadow where it grows, and then their 
mouths become sore and blistered. When made into hay, it 
loses its acrid properties, but then it seems to be too stalky 
and hard to aflbrd much nourishment. 

The acrid and stimulating properties of the Eanunculi 
have been known ever since the time of Dioscorides. The 
leaves, applied to the surface of the skin, produce pain, redness, 
tumefaction, elevate the epidermis', cause a discharge 'of serous 
fluid, and' oven considerable ulceration. The other parts of 
the plant act in a similar manner. Consequently it has been 
used as a vesicatory in the same manner as cantharides. It 
has further been used in rheuipatism, gout, and in intermittent 
fever. For this last it has been applied in the form of a 
cataplasm over the region of the stomach, or to the wrists. 
One of the rrrost remarkable cases is that related by Sennert, 
of an obstinate, quartan fever, accompanied with great pain in 
the shoulders, which disappeared by the application of the 
meadow Crowfoot to the wrists, before the access. Van Swieten 
speaks of a man who several times warded off an intermittent 
fever by merely applying the plant, reduced to a pulp, upon 
the fingers. 

The internal use of the plant has been much less common, 
its corrosive and deleterious character being against it. It has, 
however, been employed in paralysis, commencing with very 
small doses, gradually augmented for fear of accident. 

With regard to its poisonous properties, Orfila describes the 
effect of introducing five ounces of the juice into the stomach 
of a small robust dog, the oesophagus being first tied; and 
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having applied two drachms of the watery extract’ of the 
same plant to th^ cellular tissue of the internal part«of th^ 
thigh of another strong dog: both animals died at the end 
of twelve, and fourteen hours, without exhibiting any other 
phenomenon but extreme dejection. The lungs of both were 
engorged, reddish, and covered with several livid spots, in 
the first, the internal membrane of the stomach presented 
several spots of a bright red colour; and the limb operated on 
in the second animal was enormously swollen and very much 
inflamed. From these experiments he concludes that the 
plant acts by producing groat local irritation, followed by 
inflammation of the parts to which it is applied, and that 
death takes place from the symjjathetic action of the nervous 
system. Krai)f found, by experiments on himself, that two 
drops of the expressed juice of tliis plant produced burning 
pain and spnms in the gullet, and griping in the lower belly. 
A single flower, woU pounded, had the same effect On 
chewing the thickest and must succulent of the leaves, the 
salivary glands were strongly stimulated, his tongue was in¬ 
flamed and excoriated, his teeth were »et on'edge and affected 
with shooting pains, and the gums became tender and bloody. 


LVII. 

CAEDAMINE PRATENSIS, £. 

Cuckoo-Floweb, OB Ladies-Smock. 

Nat. Ord. CauoiFERiE. 

F. Cabdaminb, Cbesson dbs Pa^s., O. Wieskn-Kbessk, Wiesex- 

SOBAUMKBAUT. 

• 

Description .—Rootstock perennial, whitish, firm, branched,, 
with long, cylindrical. fibres. Stem upright, cylindrical, 
generally simple, smooth, about a foot high. Leaves alternate, 
pinnate j radical ones composed of from 5 to 9 roundish, 
angular leaflets, gradually larger towards the summit; leaflets 
of the cauline leaves more numerous, straight, entire, lancoo- 
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late, iJfe uppennoat eveij Haeax, terminal one lai^est Flowers 
termteate the stem in loose, raceme-like corymbs. Calyx of 4 
oblong, obtuse, concave^ deciduous, slightly spreading sepals, 2 
of -them protuberant at*thei base. Petals 4, much ^ger than 
the calyx, cruciform, nearly round, with a small tootja on 
e{^h claw, marked with white, bluish, or pale purple veins. 
Stamens tetradynamous, inserted on the receptacle, the 2 
shorter filaments with a neetareous gland at the base, and 1 
between each pair of longer filaments and the calyx; anthers 
small, oblong, arcuate, acute, and erect. Ovary superior, 
cylindrical, linear, smooth, supporting a small, nearly sessile, 
obtuse, capitate stigma. Fruit a silicle, or elongated pod, 
linear, compressed, with 2 valves, which roU back in a spiral 
manner from the base to the summit; and divided by a 
dissepiment into 2 cells, containing numerous, rounded seeds, 
attadied alternately to the placenta in a single row, by very 
short and slender stalks or funicles. (Plate XVII., fig. 3: (a) 
calyx, stamens, and pistil, somewhat magnified; (b) silique, or 
fruit, of the natural size; (c) the same, showing its mode of 
dehiscence.) ' , 

Bistrihxdion .—Northern temperate, arctic and sub-arctic 
regions. Abundant in moist meadows and marshes in this 
country. Flowers April to June. 

EtyTnology .—The generic name is derived from KopSia, the 
heart, and Sajua(u,to fortify, frbm the supposed stomachic quali¬ 
ties of the plaqt; 6r :^om KapEajuov, cress, because of its alliance 
with the cresses. This species was named Lady’s-smock, 
in honoiu" of the Virgin iMary, as it first comes into flower 
about LaJy-day:— 

“ Lady-smocks all silver white. 

Do paiut the meadows with delight.” 

Shaesfsabb. 

“ Briglit crown-imperial, kingVspcar, hollyhocks. 

Sweet Venus-navel, and soft Lady-smocks.”— 

Bkn JONBdN. 

And as it bears the cuckoo company during his short sojourn, 
it has received the name of Cuckoo-flower. It is sometimes 
called Meadow-cress. The German name Wiesen-achait/nikraut, 
foam of the meadows, is very poetical 
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Properties and Uses .—Goats and sheep are fond of fhe'her- 
bage, cows dislike it, and horses and swine invariably r^use it. 
Bees frequent the flowers. This plant* was formerly used as a 
salad in the same manner as water-cress, to which ’ in its 
sensible qualities it bears a great resemblance, corresponding 
with the general character of the order Cruciferce in the pos¬ 
session of antiscorbutic and stimulant qualities combined with 
an acrid flavour. It has scarcely any odour; the taste is rather 
bitter and slightly acrid, and the stems possess these qualities 
in a greater degree than the leaves and flowers. The plant 
has often been confounded with the watcr-cress, to which its 
leaves both in fonu and in sensible qualities beai' no slight 
resemblance. It was formerly reckoned slightly excitant, and 
antiscorbutic, and was sometimes employed as a diuretia Sir 
George Baker Hist brought the flowers of the plant into 
notice, as an antispasmodie, and on his authority they were 
admitted into the British Pharmacopceias. He relates 5 cases, 
viz., 2 of “St. Vitus’ dance,” 1 of spasmt)dic asthma, an 
hemiplegia accompanied with convulsions on the palsied side, 
and a case of remarkable s]»asmodic^ affection of the lower 
limbs. The first 2 were cured in less than a month ; the 2 
following were also removed; but in the last case, the patient, 
after experiencing some rebef, was seized with a fever which 
proved fatal. In a subsequent edition of his work he says,. 

“ Since the first edition of this volume, I have seen several 
instances of the good effects of the flowers in^convulsive dis¬ 
orders.” They have also been recommended in convulsions, 
gout, etc. , * 

In Cornwall, the flowering tops have been employed 
for the cure of epQepsy, for Several generations. In some 
northern counties they pound tlie whole plant, and express 
the juice, which they esteem an excellent rejnedy in scorbutic 
diseases and obstructions of the liver, spleen, or mesenteric 
glands; also in jaundice^ dropsy, and diseases of the urinary 
organs. • 


K 
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Lvm. 

CUMINUM^CYMINUM, L. Cumin. 

Nat. Ord. Umbellifbius. 

F, Ccuht, CniciK ses fb^s. Q. K#hhel, Bouiboheb EOhhbl. 

Description .—Roots annual, slender, elongated, nearly 
simple, fibrous and whitish. Stems erect, sometimes pro¬ 
cumbent, glabrous, branched, striated, about 8 inches high. 
Leaves alternate, distant, long, narrow, very smooth, slender, 
and divided into segments wliich are nearly capillary, bifid, or 
more frequently trifid. Flowers small, in a general umbel of 
about 4 rays, each supporting umbellules of a like number; 
involucres bifid or tiifid, with capillary segments. Calyx an 
indistinct 5-toothed rim. Corolla of 6 obcordate, inflexed, 
emarginate petals, white or purplish. Filaraents furnished 
with simple anthers. Ovary inferior, large, ovate, terminated 
by two minute styles and simple stigmas. Fruit ovate, 
prismatic, smooth or somewhat hairy, bladdery, with seven 
ribs and bearded intervals; the seeds are flat on the inner 
side, ponvex on the outer. (Plate XII., fig. 3: (a) entire floret, 
magnified; (b) front, magnified.) 

Distribution .—Indigenous to the upper regions of the Nile, 
but cultivated at an early period in Arabia, India, and China, 
as well as in tjhfe coimtries on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
In Morocco, Sicily, and Malta it is cultivated rather extensively, 
and large quantities are* brought from these countries to 
England. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology .—The generic appellation is supposed to be 
derived fi'om kcmum, the Arabic name for the plant There 
can be little doubt that this plant is the nvfuvov of the Greek 
writers, not however the icvjuivov aypiov of Dioscorides. 

Properties and Uses .—Cumin seeds are used as a con¬ 
diment in several ways. In Holland and Switzerland they are 
used to flavour cheese, but the taste and smeU thus imparted 
is to some persons very disagreeable. In some parts of 
Geimany they are put into bread, it is said, to render it moi'e 
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wholesome. Partridges and pigeons‘are excessively fond of 
the seeds, hence tjjiey are used as a bait for those birds. • • 

The seeds exhale a very strong, arcftnatic, and heavyjodoiu’; 
the taste ^is penetrating, rather bitter and unpleasani By 
infusion in water the greater part of their odour is exti’acted, 
but very little of the taste; in distillation, a strong pungdht 
essential oil arises, smelling powerfully of the seeds. They 
were ranked by the ancient pharmacologists among the four 
greater warm seeds, and they are reckoned superior to those 
of fennel and caraway. They are tonic and stimulant, and 
have been celebrated by different authors as stomachic, car¬ 
minative, diuretic, sudorific and emmenagogue, and recom¬ 
mended internally for flatulence, windy colic, vertigo, etc. 

Cumin has been administered internally in the form of 
infusion, powder, or volatile oil; and externally as a liniment, 
or, combined with other substances, as a plaster. At the 
present time it is largely used in veterinary practice, as well 
as in curry powder. 


LIX.« 

RIBES NIGRUM, L. Black Currant. 

Hat. Ord. Saxipkage.®.* 

% 

F . Cassis, GnosEiLiiE xoibe. O. SeHWAB&E Johaxsebbeebe. 

• 

Descripti^i .—A deciduous shrub, 6*to 7 feet high; bark of old 
wood dark brown, younger bmrches of a lighter hue. Leaves 
much veined, irregular-ly serrated, bright green above, pales 
beneath, and sprinkled witli numerous yellow glands secreting 
on odorous fluid; petioles tapering, about the length of the 
leaves, furrowed above, slightly pubescent. Flowers in 
racemes springing from the axils of the leaves of the young 
brandies, pendulous, somewhat pubescent, with slender alter¬ 
nate pedicels, each of which is furnished with a small obovate" 
ciliated bract. Calyx tubular, divided at the rim into 6 ovate, 
pale yellowish green, spreading segmenta Corolla o£ 6 small 
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erect petale, light green, inserted into the throat of the calyx. 
StameliB 6, inserted alternately with the 4 )etals; filaments 
efcort, straight, tapering^; anthers compressed, 2-lobed, Ovary 
roundish, l-celled; surmounted by a cloven style, with a small 
obtuse stigma. Fruit a globose berry, crowned with the 
remains of the fiower, black, shining, sprinkled with yellowish 
dots, l-celled, and filled with pulp. Seeds numerous, suspended 
among the pulp by long filiform cords, attached to 2 lateral 
.receptacles ; testa externally gelatinous, adhering firmly to the 
homy albumen. (Plate XV., fig. 2: (a) the flower, opened to 
show the stamens; (6) a single stamen and petal; (c) the ovary ; 
(d) the ripe fruit.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Western Himalaya. 
It grows in this country in woods, from Mid Scotland south¬ 
ward, but is considered more in the light of a garden escape 
than an indigenous plant. Flowers April and May. 

Etymology .—The term Ribes was applied by the Arabian 
physicians to an acid plant supposed to be a species of rhubarb 
(Eheum rihes), but Bauhin, who imagined it to be the goose¬ 
berry, denominated thf.t shrub Rih6s acldum. The fruit of the 
Black Currant is sometimes called by the peasantry quinsy 
berry, on account of its medjcinal properties. Currants were 
originally called corinths, from their resemblance to the small 
dried grapes brought from that city. 


“Now will the corinihs, now the rasps supply 
'Deliciousi draughts.” 

Philips. 


Properties and Uses .—The fruit of the Black CurrajUt, 
though disagreeable to many persons in its recent state, is much 
used as a friiit; in forming a pleasant and wholesome wine, 
and a grateful preserve. In Russia and Siberia a wine is 
made of the benies alone, or with the addition of honey; and 
also a distilled spirit. The leaves arc used to tincture common 
spirits so as to resemble brandy. The young leaves, fi-esh 
gathered and infused for a moment in hot water and then 
dried, have been recommended as a substitute for tea. 

The odour of the berries is peculiar and fiugrant, and has 
been compared to that of the bird-cherry (Prunus Padus) or 
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of savin {Jwniperus Sabina); the taste is aciduiftuB and 
sweetisL The leaves have also a strong scent, -winch exudes 
from the glands ^accurring on their imder surface, llie fruit 
is considered refrigerent, aperient,^stouaachic, and anodyne. The 
jelly prepared from it has been used from time immemorial as 
a popular remedy in sore-throat and quinsy. Dale speak^ of 
its efficacy in these diseases, and Sir George Baker considers 
it an invaluable remedy. A decoction of the leaves or bark 
has been used as a gargle for the same purpose. The leaves 
have been celebrated for their diuretic and detergent pro¬ 
perties. 

The Red Currant is equally well-known with the foregoing, 
and the ftnit is considered nutritive, refrigerant and laxative. 
The juice, diluted -with water and sweetened with sugar or 
honey, forms a very agreeable diink in hot weather, and very 
proper for assuaging thirst both in health and disease. Its 
different preparations liave been used with advantage in 
bilious, nfirvous, and putrid fevers, likewise in smaU-pox, 
measles, chronic diseases of the skin, and scorbutic affections. 
An infusion of the young roots has been used in eruptive 
fevers. * 


LX. 

BELLIS PERENNIS, B. Daisy. 

Nat . Ord . Composii'A;. 

F . Maegiterite, Paquebetti;. O . Gahbeblumchkn, 
MABGABETiiENlJUJMB. 

DescH'ption .—Root perennial, creeping, tnincate at the end, 
•with numerous fibres. Leaves numerous, radical, prostrate, 
obovate, spathulate, slightly hairy, crenate at the margin. 
Scapes round, haiiy, tiiiged with pink, 2 to 4 inches high, each 
supporting a single flower. Involucre hemispherical, simple, 
composed of several lanceolate equal scales, in 2 rows. Recep¬ 
tacle conical, naked, dotted. Florets of the ray pistillifero 
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ligidaie^i^htij notched, white, tipped with crimson; those of 
the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 6-toothed, yellow; filaments 
l&ur-like, very short; 8n;fhers notched, coherii^into a cylinder. 
Ovary* inferior, obovate, wjth a filiform style, and bifid, 
orescent-shaped stigma. Fruit a small, obovate, compressed 
pepoarp, destitute of pappus, and containing a single, erect 
seed. ■ (Plate XV., fig. 3; (a) floret of the ray; (b) floret of the 
disk magnified; (c) the anthers forming a tube round the style, 
magnified.) 

Distribution. —Europe. Pastures and meadows in this 
country. Flowers nearly all the year round. 

" It smileB upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms. 

Meets cold October on his way. 

And twines December’s arms.” 

MoKTGOMKnY. 

Shelley, in his exquisite dream of spring-flowers, introduces— 

“ Didsles, those pearled Aiotiui of the .arth. 

The constellated flower that never sets! ” 

S\ K ' 

Etymology. —The generic name is derived from the Latin 
heZZua,*’pretty. The bold and cheerful manner in which its 
flowers expand to the light of day, and their habit of closing 
at night and against rain, suggested the name of daisy, or, as 
Ben Jonson calls it,^day’s-eye. Chaucer gave it the same 
designation; sp'eaking “of “ Aprilis and his plesant showres,” 
he says— 

“ Of whose invencion lovirs may be glade. 

For they bring in the Kalendis of Maie, 

And they with countenance demure, mcko, 

Owe worship to the lusty flowres alwaie. 

And ill special, one called eye of the date. 

The dalsie, or flowir white and rede.” 

His affection for this flower manifests itself in many parts 
of his poems, and he describes in beautiful langu^e its habit 
of closing at night and opening in the morning. Thus, in the 
“ Legende of Goode Women ” :— 
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“ Of all the flouies in the mede 
Than love I most these flowre8*white and rede, , 

Such ^t men call Daisies in our toun. 

To them I have so great affecticun, 

As 1 sayd erst whan comeji is the Male, 

That in my bedde there daweth me no daie, 

Thau I n’am up and walking in the mede 
To see this flouro agenst the sunne sprede, 

Whan it uprisetli early by the morrow, 

That blissful sight softeneth aU my sorrow. 
***** 

As soon as ever the sunne ginneth west 
Oo seen this flouro how it will goo to rest. 

For fear of night, so hateth she darkncsse. 

Her chore is plainly spred in the brightnessc 
Of the sunne, and there it will unclose, 
***** 

And leaning on my ellK)w and my side, 

The longe day I shope me to abide. 

For nothing else, and I shall not lie 
But for to look uix)n the daisie ; 

' That well by reason, men it cnll may 
1'he daisie, or else the eye of the daie. 

The Emprise and floure of flouTOS. all 
I pray to Goil that fairc mote she fall, • 

And all that loveu floures for hef sake.” 

PropeHiea and Uses .—The leaves of the daisy, though 
somewhat acrid, have been eaten as a spring salad, or Tboiled 
like spinach. A decoction of the root in milk has been given 
to young pupi>ies to obstruct their grow^i. 

The leaves and flowers, which are the parts^that have been 
employed medicinally, have a sharp and somewhat astringent 
taste, but no smell Geofiroy state8,.that they yield by analysis 
a considerable portion of oil and ammoniacal salt. The sensible 
qualities of the root, however, are fa r more powerful Accord¬ 
ing to Lewis, “ it has a subtle penetrating pungency, which is 
not dissipated by drying, is diK-tolved both by water and spirit, 
and on inspissating the solution is left in great part behind in 
both the extracta” He^ compares it tb contrayerva, and adds, 
“ though at present disrega^ied, it promises to become a medi¬ 
cine of no small virtue.” The ancient physicians were very 
lavish in its praise, and for its supposed vulnerary properties 
it received the Pharmacopoeial name of consolida 
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FabridVls and Ettmnller speak of its efficacy in promojiing the 
absorp^on“of extravasated blood, whether from wounds, con¬ 
fusions, or any other (^use. It was also prescribed in lung 
diseasfes, liver complaints, agpes, dropsy, asthma and ^ofulous 
diseases. The expressed juice, or a decoction of the leaves and 
flowers, was usually given internally, and the bruised herb, 
either alone or mixed with lard, was applied externally. 

“ The juice of the leaves and roots,” says Gerard, “ snift v|i 
into the nosthrils purgeth the head mightily of foule and fllthy 
humors and helpeth the megrim. . . . The leaves, stamped, 
take away bruises and swellings ; whereupon it was called in 
old time Bruisewort.”— Lih. cit. p. 637. 

' The plant occupied a place, until a comparatively recent 
date, in some of the continental phaimacopcBias. 


LXI. 

TARAXACUM OCT’IOINALE, Wiggers. Dandelion. 

Naf . Ord. ComposiTjE. 

F. PiSSENLIT. G. 1/jWEKZAHN, KuHBLUME. 

DcscWpiion.—Root perennial, fusiform, fleshy, whitish ash- 
colour within, brown externally, with numerous spreaxling 
fibres. Leav^ all radical, spreading, smooth, runcinate ; lobes 
acute, unequal, tootlied, pointing downwards. Several scapes 
arise from the same root ; they are erect, cylindrical, smooth, 
brittle, tubular, and crowned with a single capitulum, or head 
of flowers. Involucre imbricated, oblong, consisting of 2 rows 
of scales; the inner nearly equal, linear, and parallel; the outer 
shorter, paler green, flaccid, and reflexed. Florets very nu¬ 
merous, equal, perfect, ligulate, truncate, 5-toothed, bright 
yellow externally, inclining to purplish beneath. Filaments 
capillary and short, anthers united into a cylinder. Ovary 
obovate, furrowed, surmoimted by a slender style longer than 
the stamens, and terminated by revolute yellow stigmas. 
.Receptacle convex, naked and dotted. Fruit a small dry 
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oblong pericarp, supporting the pappus—a long, simple* column, 
crowned with radiating silky htiirs. Seed solitary and erect, 
without albumen. (Plate XVI., fig. 3: (a) a single floret; (f) 
the peri^rp (commonly called s<^d),»crowned with the*pappus 
or down.) 

Distribution. —Arctic and northern and southern temperate 
regions, extending throughout Europe, Central and Northern 
Asia, and North America. Common in this country in fields 
and waste places. Flowers March to October. The plant varies 
much in form, several of which have been regarded as distinct 
species. 

Etymology. —The old generic name, Leontodon, is derived 
from a lion, and oSbuc. a tooth, from the tooth-like mar¬ 
gins of the leaves; hence also the old specific name Dens-leonis, 
and the French Dent-de-lion, of which the English Dande¬ 
lion is a corruption. Taraxacum is said to bo an Arabian 
alteration^of rpo^iyov, edible; a name given also to the wild 
succory (Ciohoriuon Intybus). The term Caimt vionachi, or 
Monk’s-head, was probably suggested. by the bald appearance 

the receptacle after flowering. The vulgar name by which 
it is familiar to children, the French Pissenlit, and equivalent 
synonymes in other languages, indicate the long and general 
acquaintance of the people with its diuretic qualitiea “ 

The flowers of the Dandelion are very sensible to atmo¬ 
spheric changes, regularly opening in the morning in fine 
weather, and closing in rainy weather and at night. When 
the sun’s rays first touch them on a summer morning this 
sensibility is rendered very obvious in the motion' of the 
florets. 

This plant is greedily devoured by hogs; it is relished also 
by goats, but sheep and cows dislike it, and horses invariably 
refu.se it. Many small birds live on the seeds. 

Properties and Uses. —Jn spring, w^hen the leaves are 
tender and nearly white, they are used as a salad in many 
parts of the continent, and occasionally by the poorer classes 
in this country. In France the blanched loaves are eaten with 
bread and butter. The root, dried and roasted, has been pro¬ 
posed as a substitute for coffee, for which purpose it is quite as 
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well adapted as succory., Murray states that a decoction of 
it is Ui^ by the poor of Glbttingen, who find it to resemble 
coffee in no slight degree. The roots are also eaten raw as a 
salad, '^d are boiled by the Germans like salsafy and scor- 
aonera. 

cThe leaves and stem, but particularly the root, abovmd in a 
nulky juice, which is inodorous and slightly bitter, accompanied 
with a sweetish saline taste. 

" In England Taraxacum root is considered to be in perfec¬ 
tion for extract in the month of November, the juice at that 
period affording an ampler and better product than at any 
other. Bentley contends that it is more bitter in March, and 
most of all in July, and that at the former period at least it 
should be preferred.”— Pluirmacographia, p. 352. 

Although this plant cannot be fully identified with the 
descriptions by which it is supposed to be indicated by the 
classical authors of Greece and Italy, it is evidently refened 
to in the works of the Arabian physicians as Tarakliahagun. 
Avicenna, in the 11th century, mentions it under the name of 
taraxacon. Tragus speaks of its virtues iu burning fevers, anTl 
Gerard recommends it in jatmdice. Parkinson writes “ Who 
so is macilent, drawing towards a consumption, or ready to 
fall into a cachexy, for the use hereof for some time together, 
shall find a wonderful help.” Many of the old physicians 
recommend it in liver complaints, intermittent fevers, scor¬ 
butic, and chest diseases. Dandelion is still highly valued as 
a mild laxative and tonic medicine, and is employed especially 
in hepatic disorders. It io frequently used in the form of 
extract. 

The roots, as collected, are frequently adulterated with those 
of the common hawkbit (Leontodon hispidus), which are, how¬ 
ever, more tough and not so easily broken as the true Dande¬ 
lion j they, moreover, seldom exude any milky juice. 
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LXII. 

LOLIUM TEMTJLENTUM, L./Beaeded Daenjo:.. 

Nat, Ord, Ghamine^b. 

F. IVBAIE. 0. TaUMEIi Lolch, Tbespe. 

Description .—^Root annual, tortuous, fibrous. Stem erect, 
cylindrical, striated, rough towards the summit, about 3 feet 
high, clothed at the joints with long, fiat, pale green, acuminate 
leaves, rough on the upper surface; ligula short, obtuse, 
slightly notched at the end. Infiorescence an erect spike, 4 to 

6 inches long, with numerous sessile spikelets arranged alter¬ 
nately in two rows along the common axis or rachis, which is 
flexuous, rough, and channelled; each spikelet contains about 

7 flowers. Glume lanceolate, solitary, at the base of the 
spikelets, and rather exceeding them in length. Palesa of 2 
unequal valves, the exterior of which is acute, membranous at 
the edge, cleft at the point, and keeled, sending forth a long, 
rigid awn below the extremity; within these a minute 
elliptical scale is occasionally found. Slamens 3, with capillary 
filaments shorter than the palote, and oblong versatile anthers, 
notched at each extremity. Ofary turbinate, sunnoimlted by 
2 very short styles, terminated by feathery stigmas. Fruit 
membranous, elliptical, compressed, convex on one side, at¬ 
tached to the inner valve of the palbas, and scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the seed. (Plate XV., fig. 4* (a) glume; (b) 
palern and stamens; (c) ovary and styles.) 

Distribution: —Europe, Northern Afi-ica, Western Siberia, 
India. Introduced in North Am- rica. A common weed in 
corn-fields in many parts of Englaiid. Flowers June to Augiffat. 

“ He was met cv’n now • 

Crowned with rank furuiter and furrow weeds, 

Damcl, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining (jpm.” 

Shakspeabe. 

Etymology .—The term Lolium has been thought by some 
to be derived from XaTov b\iiv, to ruin the com; by others, from 
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SoXioc, counterfeit, in conformity with an opinion entertained 
W the ^ancients, and not yet exploded in every country, that 
fhe plant is merely whqat, or some other graon in a degenerate 
state.' This doctrine of <the transmigration of vegetahles was 
carried to an extravagant heiglit: it was believed that chrcum- 
stances being unfavourable, wheat would change into lye, lye 
into barley, barley into darnel, darnel into brome-grasa. brome- 
grass into oats, and so on; and that in favourable soils and 
situations these transmutations would be revereed. 

From Lolium, perhaps, originated the teim Lollard, applied 
by their enemies to the Waldenses in Germany, and the 
followers of Wickliffe in this country; to indicate that they 
were pernicious weeds in Christ’s vineyard, choking and de- 
stroying the pure wheat of the gospel Milne, in his Indi¬ 
genous Botany, thinks the expression ZiCavla which occurs in 
the 13th chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel would liave been 
better translated davnel than taves. The French call it Ivi'aie, 
from ivresse, drunkenness; hence, probably, the English Ray- 
grass ; in both languages, however, Ivraio and Ray-grass are 
applied indiscriminately to the different species of Lolium. 

The bearded Darnel, also called Cheat in some provincial 
dialects, is the only deleterious individual in the whole family 
of thb grasses. It must not, however, lie confounded with 
the perennial Darnel, or Rye-grass (Liolium 'perennd), which is 
often employed with clover for artificial pasture and hay, and 
is much esteemed by the agriculturist. 

Properties and Uses .—The seeds aix) reported to be eaten ■ 
with impunity by hogs, and though fatal to geese, to be useful 
food for fattening chickens. According to Linneus, the herb 
is sometimes eaten by sheep. Its poisonous effects on dogs 
are thus noticed by Seeger. He gave three ounces of a decoc¬ 
tion of the flour to a dog; in five hours he was seized with 
a general trembling, incapacity to walk, and difficulty of 
breathing; four hours subsequently, he fell into a profound 
sleep and became insensible, but the 'next day he was nearly 
recovered. In other of these animals submitted to experiment, 
it caused vomitings, convulsions, and an abundant excretion 
of urine and perspiration. It is said to prove fatal to horses. 
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Theophrastua, Dioscorides, Aristotle, Pliny, and most of 
the sages and p^ts of antiquity, were acquainted -vjith the 
poisonous effects of this plant on the l^uman frame. The mo^ 
prevalent opinion was that it ciiujs^i blindness: hencC, with 
the Romans, lolio victitare, to live on Darnel, was often applied 
to a dim-sighted person. • 

Gerard says, “ The new bread wherein damell is, eaten hot 
causeth drunkenness; ” and Linneus, refening to this property, 
.states that tlie greater part of its virulence is destroyed in 
stale bread, but when fermented in beer, it retains its stupefying 
qualities. Seeger relates that five persons, having eaten about 
five pounds of oaten bread which contained Darnel, were 
attacked in two hours with frontal headache, vertigo, drowsi¬ 
ness, pain in the stomach, ami gi eat trembling of the tongue; 
deglutition and pi-onunciation were also much impeded. There 
was also vomiting attended witli great eftbrt, extreme lassitude, 
cold sweats, and violent tremors over the whole body. In 
other case paralysis, delirium, and death itself have occurred. 
The delet(.'rious efiects of this grain on a family who partook 
of it mixed with wheaten bread, are /eported in the London 
Mediced and Physical Jounial for 1799. In addition to the 
B)rmptoms aln^ady descriV)ed, these persons experienced great 
pain and tightness of tlie calves of the legs, and in'* one of 
them who partook of the bread when new, and again subse¬ 
quently, and who was not seized with ^.^omiting, the pain and 
inflammation were succeeded by gangrene, and he was com¬ 
pelled to undergo tlie amputation of both logs. De Candolle 
thinks that its pernicious effects have been much exaggerated, 
and he asserts that, in times of scarcity, numerous individuals 
have eaten it without inconvenience. 

Darnel was once used m'‘dicinally, though now generally 
abandoned. It was recommended by Aret^us in pleurisy, and 
by others of the ancients in gout, diarrheea, and profuse 
menstruation. As a topical application, it was considered 
detersive and resolvent. According to Boerhaave, it resists 
putrefaction if applied externally; and, from its cleansing 
qualities, proves highly eflicacious in disorders of the skin. 
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LXni. 

ANETHUM QRA^VEOLENS, L. Dill. 

Nat . Ord . Umbellifebjg. 

F . Aneth. G , Dille. 

Description .—Root annual, fusiform, whitish, and fibrous. 
Stems cylindrical, glabrous, striated, the strim alternately 
white and reddish, somewhat bi’anched, leafy, 1 to 11 feet high. 
Leaves alternate, glaucous green, twice or thrice pinnate, with 
slender acute segments, and broad membranous sheathing foot¬ 
stalks. Flowem in broad, flat, terminal umbels, destitute both 
of general and partial involucre. Calyx an obsolete margin. 
Petals 5, bright yellow, ovate, equal, concave, with a broad 
retuse inflexed point. Stamens 5, spreading, incurved, longer 
than the petals, yellow, with roimdish anthers. Ovary inferior, 
ovate, crowned by* the disk, and terminated by 2 short recurved 
styles with simple stigmas. Fruit elliptical, compressed, 
divided into 2 carpels, flat on the inner side, conveS on the 
outer, marked with 5 ridges, the lateral ones indistinct, and 
margined with a pale yellow membi-anous expansion. (Plate 
XVL, tfg. 1: (a) flower magnified; (1)) the ovary and styles; (c) 
the fruit.) 

Distribution .—Mediterranean region, Soutliom Russia and 
Caucasian provinces. 'Largely grown in various parts of the 
East Indies, where it is known under the name of S6yah, and 
has been considered by some authors as a distinct species, 
and described as Aneihvmi Sowa. It is found as a corn-field' 
weed in many pai*ts of the world, and was introduced into 
Ihis country about the year 1570, and is occasionally cultivated 
for its fruit. Flowers June and July. 

Etyinology .—The generic name is thought to be derived 
from aiQw, to burn, in allusion to the pungency of the seeds. 
Some etymologists prefer to consider avnOov a radical term 
bestowed by the Greeks on the plant; whence the Latin 
Anethum and other synonyma Dill is a modem form of the 
Saxon bile. According to Prior, the name is derived “from 
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the old Norse word dilla, to lull, in allusion to the reputed 
carminative properties of the drug. However this may be, we 
find the word occttrring in the 10th century, in the vocabulary 
of .lElfric, Archbishop of Canterbury. • The words dAU aad tUl, 
undoubteflly meaning this drug, were also used in Germany 
and Switzerland as early as A.D. 1000.”— PharmacograpJi^, 
p. 292. 

PropeHies and Uses .—The plant is grown in gardens in 
this country and on the Continent for culinary purposes, but 
to nothing like the extent it is in India. The leaves, fiowors, 
and fruits are said to afford a useful condiment for various 
kinds of food. The latter are used for flavouring pickles. 

The odour of the recent herb is aromatic, and not un¬ 
pleasant, but when bruised it is heavy and disagreeable ; the 
taste is sweetish, subacrid, and aromatic. The fruits have a 
more aromatic odour, and a warm pungent taste, and yield the 
whole of their virtues to I'ectified spirit. Dill was held in 
high estiu,a+’on by Dioscorides, who recomm,ends it for aug¬ 
menting the milk of nurses and to appease windy colic; he 
also mentions an oil prepai’ed from the fiowei’s os efficacious in 
cutting short the cold fit of intennittont fevers, and in easing 
sciatic and rheumatic pains. 

At the present time a wabfr distilled from the frflits is 
most frequently used, j)articularly for infants, and is con¬ 
sidered stimulant and carminative. It is also employed as 
a vehicle for more active medicines. 


LXIV 

CUSCUTA EUR0P.(EA, L. Geeatek Doddee. 

Nat. Ord. CoNVOLVULACiL®. 

F . CuSCUTE, GoUTTE pu LIN. O . Flachsseide, Filzkbaut. 

Description .—An annual parasite with a fibrous root when 
it first springs from the seed, but which soon perishes and leaves 
the plant to provide for itself. Stems leafless and herbaceous, 
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direction eOntnvry tn the, sun’s , apparent motion, sending out 
l^m tlieir under surface small tubercles and papillse, which 
insiniftite themselves intci the bark of the supporting plant and 
extract its vital juices. Flowers nearly sessile, pale^ellowish 
rose, collected into globose clusters. Calyx inferior, persistent, 
with 4, sometimes 5, segments. Corolla urceolate; bmb regular, 
divided into 4 or 5 deep, spreading segments. Stamens equal 
in number to the segments of the corolla, with erect subulate 
filaments, and roundisli 2-celled antliora. Orary 2-cclled, sur- 
moxmtcd by 2 short spreading styles with simple stigmas. 
Fruit an elliptical capsule, 2-celled, bursting transversely all 
round at the base; cells usually 2-seeded. Seeds contain a 
spiral acotyledonous embryo in the midst of fleshy albumen. 
(Plate XVI., fig. 3 : (a) the extremity of the young shoot; (b) a 
flower magnified; (c) the same opened to show the stamens ; 
(d) the pistil; (e) the fruit; (/) the same cut transversely to 
show the 2 cells, each containing 2 seeds; (g) the seed, 
isolated.) 

i>t8tn6uii(W.—-Europe, Northern Afiica, Siberia. Found in 
several parts of England, though not very frequent. Flowers 
August and September. 

Efyvwlogy .—The term Cifscuta, an alteration of Cassutha, 
was derive<l from the Greek KuaarvOa, either from Kaaavti), to 
sew together, or from the Arabic name of the plant, Kessath 
or Chessutlu Some of the ancients called it Podagra Uni, the 
gout of flax; hence the French Goutte du lin. Skinner sup¬ 
poses Dodder to have beeoi formed from the Dutch toateren, 
to shoot up. It has also received the vulgar, though expressive, 
names of HeU-weed and Devil’s-guts. 

Properties and Uses .—The herb is inodorous and of a 
slightly bitter, astringent, and acrid taste. Its sensible quali¬ 
ties, however, are said to vary according to the plant on which 
it grows. The lesser Dodder has nearly the same properties, 
conjoined with a pungent aroma. * Though highly extolled by 
the ancients, this plant is now considered of no value as a 
medicine. It was thought to be detergent, incisive, aperient, 
and deobstruent, modified, however, by the natizre of its foster- 
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parent. Thus, when growing on it was regarded as 
mucUaginous; o^^ broom and nettle, as diuretic ;* on .madder 
and bramble, as astringent. Hippaerates employed it in 
phthisis, and Galen, Aetius, and Ojibafeius in a troop of di^ases 
confounded under the vague name of difficulty of breathing. 

It was given in substance, in vinous infusions or aqueSus 
decoctions, or mixed with honey, but authors were as little 
agreed upon the proper dose as they were resjiecting the 
properties of the herb; Geoffroy, for instance, prescribes one, 
two, or three handfuls. There is this advantage, that an over¬ 
dose can do no harm. 

There is another British species, the lesser Dodder (Cus- 
cuta Epithymurii), which is smaller than the foregoing, 
especially in the flowers, which are usually four-cleft, and 
have a small fringed scale at the base of each stamen. It is 
generally found on thyme, heath, or furze. Dodder is eaten 
by cows, sheep, and hogs, but disliked by goats and horses. 


LXV. 

SPIR.ZEA FILIPENDT^LA, L. Deopwoet. 

Nat. Ord. EoaACEn. 

F. FiLIPKNDTrLE. G. KNOLLESTTBAOJEaffiKS MaDKSUSS. 

« 

Description. —Rootstock, perennial, cylindrical, branched, 
and tuberous; tubers solid oval, connected by solitary fibres, 
externally dark brown, internally whitish. Stem erect, simple, 
grooved, smooth, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves chiefly radical, 
spreading, alternate, interruptedly pinnate, bright green above, 
glaucous beneath; pinnai opposite, sessile, llinceolate, deeply 
cut, and serrated; alternate pairs much smaller, but each set 
uniform; petiole channelled above, at its base 2 amplexicaul 
stipulae. Flowers in a panfciilate corymb at the top of the 
stem. Calyx monophyllous, inferior, 5-cleft, striated, and 
persistent. Corolla of 5 obovate, spreading petals, yellowish 
white, tipped with rose colour. Stamens numerous, with 

L 
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setaceous fil^juentsj nearly as long as the petals, inserted into 
t^e calyx; antheis 2-lobed. Ovaries 5 or mo^e, superior, ovate, 
pUosOj each surmounted' by a ■white, reflexed style, terminated 
by a cp.pitate, compresse^d, truncated stigma. Capsules equal 
in number to the ovaries, elliptical, pointed, compressed, 
l-<ielled, and 2-valved, containing a few small oblong seeds. 
(Plate XVII., fig. 1: (a) the calyx; (b) petal j (c) stamen; (d) 
pistil; (e) capsulea) 

Distribution. —^Europe, Northern Africa, Northern A.sia. 
In this country it grows in open pastures, especially in chalky 
or gravelly soils. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology .—Spirsea is the name given by PHny to a 
plant whose blossoms were used for garlands, derived from 
mreipeia of Theophrastus. This species was named Fibpen- 
dula, on account of its curious tubers, which are suspended, 
as it were, by threads; hence, also, the English name Drop- 
wort It is supposed to be the Molon of PUny. 

A variety "With double flowers is cultivated in gardens. 
The herb is eaten by ccws, sheep, goats, and swine, but refused 
by horses. Hogs are very fond of .the roots, and am very 
dexterous in extirpating them from the soiL 

Properties and Uses. —T^e tubers, taken up late in 
autumn, have a pleasant odour, resembling that of orange- 
flowers, and a sweetish agreeable taste, similar to hazel-nuts, 
combined with a slight bitterness. In spring they are bitter, 
and less fragrant. The flowers and the recent herb have a 
bitter'sh taste and an aromatic smell. 

In autiimn, if the recent tubers are scraped and well 
washed in cold water, they afford a fragrant, dark red tiiic- 
frire, which, left to itself, soon deposits a white, friable, amyla¬ 
ceous fecula. This fecula, or starch, is possessed of nutritive 
qualities. According to Linneus, the tubers have been used 
for food in times of scarcity. The dried herb has been used in 
tanning leather. The dried tubeip are rather bitter and 
astringent. 

The plant was esteemed by the ancients as incisive, 
diuretic, and lithontriptic, many of the old authors -writing in 
praise of it. It was employed in the form of decoction, but it 
is not now used as a medicinal agent. 
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LXVI. 

SAMBUCUS NIGRA, Eldeb. 

Nat. Ord. Capripoliace;b. 

F. SuBEAu. O. Holundbb. 

Description. —A small tree, 12 to 20 feet high. Trunk, 
covered with a corky ash-coloured bark; wood even-grained 
and white; young branches opposite, green, fistulous, filled 
with a white spongy pith. Leaves opposite, petiolate, pinnated, 
smooth, deep green; pinnae usually 5, ovate, lanceolate, acute, 
serrated, the terminal one the largest; footstalks angular, 
channelled. Flowers numerous, small wliite, or cream-coloured, 
in large terminal cymes, with .5 principal branches, and many 
secondary ones. Calyx suj)crior, permanent, very small, 6- 
cleft, smooth- Corolla rotate, slightly concave, with 5 deep 
obtuse segments. Stamens 5, filaments subulate, about as long 
as the corolla, into the throat of which they are inserted; 
anthers yellow, cordate, 2-coUad. Ovary inferior, ovate, smooth. 
Stigmas roundish, obtuse. Bernes succulent, globose, purplish 
black when ripe, l-ceUod, containing 3 or 4 linear-ovate, plano¬ 
convex seeds. (Plato XVII., fig. 4: (a) corolla; (h) calyx, ovary, 
and stigmas; (c) the fruit; {d) berry, cut transversely.) 

Distribidion. — Europe, Noithem A-^ica Frequent in 
hedges, woods, and coppices, in this country. Flowers in June, 
and ripens its berries in September. ^ 

Etymology. —Sambucus is so called from <toju/3ukt/, samhuca, 
a musical instrument, probably the sackbut, in the construction 
of which the wood of this tree is said to have been employee^ 
Elder is derived from the Saxon ellapa; it is sometimes called 
Boor-tree in the north. • 

Properties and Uses. —The wood beiug hard and tough 
is made into skewers, tops for angling-rods, and needles for 
weaving nets; it is also employed by turners and cabinet¬ 
makers. The branches furnish tubes for vapous purposes, and 
the light pith they contain is much used in electrical experi¬ 
ments, and for fancy ornaments. The leaves are said to drive 
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away moles if spread about their haunts. The French put 
layers^of the flowers among apples, to which they communicate 
*a very agreeable odoui;. 

S. well-known wine is ^extensively made iu this country 
from ^he berries, a considerable portion of sugar and'spice being 
employed. This wine, though made in autumn, is ready for 
use the following winter, and is usually taken warm. In 
Germany, a strong spirit is distilled from the finiit, especially 
after it has been sweetened by night frosts. It is said to be 
used, also, in the adulteration of jiort wine. Lastly, Dambour- 
ney observes, that linen may be dyed of a brown colour with 
the juice of these berries, and that wool, previously treated 
with bismuth, acquires a beautiful bluish-grey, which is very 
permanent. 

According to Linneus, the leaves are refused by all animals 
except sheep, to which they are said to be very beneficial when 
aflected by the disease called rot; but others assert that cows 
eat them eagerly. The flowers prove fatal to turkeys, and the 
berries are reputed to ,be poisonous to poultry, tliough eaten by 
many small birds. 

The whole plant has an unpleasant narcotic smeU, and 
some authors have asseited that it is dangerous to sleep under 
its shade. The inner bark is of a fine green colour, inodorous, 
sweetish to the taste at first, subsequently bitter, acrid, and 
nauseous. The leaves have a disagreeable odom, very fetid 
when bruised^ and a nauseous taste. The recent flowers have 
a fragrant smeU, which soon becomes faint and heavy; the 
odour of the dried flowers is rather more powerfirL 

By distillation in water the flowers impart their aroma and 
^tive qualities. The seeds yield by expression about an 
eighth part of dense, greenish oil The berries are inodorous, 
acidulous, and sy^eetish. 

If the Elder be, as is generally supposed, the oienj of the 
Greeks, we find it mentioned by Dioscorides, Theophrastus, and 
Galen. Hippocrates used it as, a purgative in dropsies and 
Other diseases; and from his time to the present, it has en¬ 
joyed more or less celebrity. According to Dr. AinsHe, the 
Arabians and Syrians of the present day are well acquainted 
with it 
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The fresh flowers were considered diaphoretic and sudorific, 
and have been u^d in bronchial and pulmonary affections^ 
measles, scarlatina^ and other eruptive*disease& The berries 
were considered aperient, slightly (excitant, and sudori^j, and 
have been applied in rheumatism, erysipelas, and febrUe dis¬ 
eases. * 

The inner bark has been extolled as an excellent hydra- 
gogue purgative, and in small doses as a deobstruent. Syden¬ 
ham and Boerhaave speak of its good effects in dropsy, and 
in various chronic affections. At the present time Elder flowers 
are employed in medicine in this coimtiy only in the prepara¬ 
tion of an aromatic distilled water, and for imparting an 
agreeable odour to lard, fonning an ointment known as Elder 
ointment. The leaves arc also occasionally used for giving a 
green tint to oil or fat for medicinal purposes. The bark is 
no longer used. 

“ For nso.in pharmacy the part of the flower most desirable 
is the co oUa, to obtain a good proportion of which the 
gathered cymes are left for a few hofxs in a large heap; 
the mass slightly heats, the corollas deta^ themselves, and are 
separated from the green stalk by shaking, rubbing, and sift¬ 
ing ; they require to be then rapidly dried. This done^they 
become much shrivelled, and assume a dull yellow colour. 
When fresh they have a SAvect, faint smell, which becomes 
stronger and somewhat different by drying, and is quite unlike 
the repulsive odour of the fresh leaves and bark. Dried Elder 
flowers have a bitterish, slightly gummy flavour. On the 
Continent they arc sold with the stttlka, i.e. in entire cymes.” 
— Pharmacographia, p. 298. 
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LXYII. 

INULA HfcLENIUM, L. Elecajcpane. 

Nat. Ord. Composite. 

F . Aun^e. O . Achtbe Alant, Bkestaland. 

Deecrij^tion. —Root perennial, thick, fleshy, branched, brown 
or yellowish externally, white within. Stem erect, firm, round, 
striated, branched, downy, 4 or 5 feet high. Radical leaves 
large, often a foot long, petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, toothed, 
wrinkled, traversed by many reticulated veins, deep green 
above, whitish and cottony beneath; cauline leaves smaller, 
more acutely pointed, sessile; both kinds alternate. Flowers 
large, terminal, solitary, radiated, golden yellow. Involucre of 
several large, ovate, imbricated, downy scales, the exterior 
leafy. Florets of the ray long, narrow, spreading, tricuspidate, 
and pistilliferoTis; those of the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 
limb 6-cleft. Anther^} united into a cylindrical tube, with 5 
acute teeth above, and 10 bristles at the base. Ovary oblong; 
style filiform, cloven; stigma bifid, obtuse. Fruit linear, quad¬ 
rangular, striated, with a simple sessile jrappus. Receptacle 
nearly flat, naked, or slightly scaly. (Plate XVI., fig. 4; (a) 
floret of the centr e or disk; (b) floret of the circumference oi- 
ray; (c) anthers, united into a tube; (cl) summit of the style, 
magnified.) 

Distrihuti<yn. —Eui-ope from Gothland southwards, Siberia. 
Introduced in North .America. Copses and meadows in 
England, but rare and local, blowers July and August. It 
yas formerly cultivated as a medicinal and culinary plant 
in gardens, and is still grown somewhat largely in Holland, 
Switzerland, and some parts of England. 

Etymology. —The generic name Inula, is said to be an alter¬ 
ation of tXfviov Helenium, which, according to the brilliant 
fancy of the ancients, sprang from tlie tears of the renowned 
Helen. The common name. Elecampane, is a corruption of 
the old Latin term for tho plant, Ernda eampana. It is 
well described by Dioscorides, and some imagine that tha 
Fanax Chironium of Theophrastus refers to this plant. 
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“ It is frequently mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon ■writings 
on medioine current in England prior to the Norman conquest, 
and was general]5f well known dming the Middle Agfta N^t 
only was its root much employed ap a medicine, but ^ warf 
,also candied and eaten as a swe*etmeat."— PharTriacogrouphia, 
p. 340. 

Properties and Uses .—For medicinal purposes the roots 
of plants two or three years old are considered best; when 
more advanced they become woody. The larger roots are 
sliced when fresh, so that the jjieces shrivel up irregularly ; the 
smaller roots are dried entire. In the dry state they are of a 
grey colour, brittle or homy; they have a slight aromatic odour, 
somewhat resembling orris and camphor, and a bitter aromatic 
taste. 

Both alcohol and water extract its virtues, the former most 
completely. By chemical analysis, the root aft’ords a volatile 
on which easily concretes, extractive matter, re.sin, vegetable 
albmnen, Acetic acid, and principally a kind of greyish, 
odorous fecula, discovered by M. Rose, and named by Dr. 
Thomson, inidine, a principle which has not been discovered 
with certainty in plants of any other tribe. The root of 
Elecampane was much esteemed by our ancestors as a valuable 
drug. Hippocrates and Galen tnake favourable mention of it. 
Dioscorides speaks of its efficacy in sciatic affections. It has 
been strongly recommended in pectoral affections, particularly 
in coughs and asthmas ; and besides prt)moting expectoration, 
it is also said to act as a sudorific and diurAic. Its diuretic 
properties, however, OuUen eonsidera as trifling, and could 
not discover that it possessed any expectorant virtues. It was 
reputed a good remedy in complaints of the stomach arising 
from acidity; hence its value in dyspepsia and those colicf so 
frequently originating in the acidity of that organ. Besides 
these diseases, it was used in paralysis, goiit, rheumatism, and 
various other disorders, and externally in the form of an oint¬ 
ment or decoction in caSes^of itch 

As a medicine. Elecampane is now nearly or quite obsolete. 
It is chiefly used in veterinary practice, and in France and 
Switzerland is employed in the distilling of absinthe. 
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■ Lxvm. . 

ULMUS OAMPESTEIS, Sm. 

Small-Eeaved Elm. 

, Nat. Ord, TJlmacea 

F. Obme. Ot. Ulme, Rusteb. 

De&yription.—A lofty tree, sending off strong, spreading,’ 
lateral branches; when young, covered with a smooth, very 
tough bark, becoming rugged by age; heart-wood yellowish 
browa Leaves alternate, ovate, approaching to rhomboid, 
acuminate, rough above, downy beneath, doubly and irregularly 
serrated, from 1 to 3 inches long, dark greea Flowers appear 
before the leaves, and are produced from distinct buds, in 
numerous dense heads, each subtended by a small scale or 
bractea. Perianth (calyx) 4-cleft, persistent, fringed, light red 
or brownish. Stamens 4, equal, smooth, longef than the 
perianth, with large, roundish, purple, 2-lobed anthers. Ovary 
oblong, compressed, 2-celled, supposing two spreading styles, 
each terminated by a stigma, firinged on the upper edge, and 
ultimately dilated at the lower. Capsule (a samara) mem- 
branour, compressed, winged all round, indehiscent, containing 
a single roundish seed. (Plate XVIIL, fig. 1: {a) the perianth 
and stamens, magnified; (6) the fruit.) 

Distrilmtion. —Middle and Southern Europe, Northern 
Africa, Siberia, Northern China and Japan. Woods and hedge¬ 
rows iui this country, but probably not truly indigenous. 
Flowers March to May. 

Etymology and History .—The name Ulmus is derived 
firoin the Anglo-Saxon elm,—its exact appellation also in 
.Teutonic, Gothic, and nearly all the Celtic dialects. 

The Elm was well known to the ancients; and that it was 
prized for its economical uses is sufi&ciently obvious from the 
writings of Virgil and others. pio'scorides refers to the 
astringent properties of tlie bark. The Mantuan bard gives 
ample directions, ulmis adjungere vites, it being usual in those 
days to fasten the weak and limber vine to the sturdy elm. 
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Later poets have some happy allusions to this practice; tiius 
Milton, describing the morning avocations of the ^l'w’eIlers in 
Eden:— 

" They lead th* vine 

r To wed her Elm; she spouSed about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, th’ adopted clusters, to adorn * 

His barren leaves.” 

Paradise Lost, b, v. 1. 216. 

“ Thou art an Elm, my husband, I a vine, 

Whose weakness married to thy stronger state. 

Makes mo with thy strength to communicate.” 

Shakbfeahe. 

In the Teutonic mythology the Elm had the honour of 
being chosen for the formation of the first woman, Emla, ehn, 
as the first man was Ashe, ash. Several superstitious customs 
were practised by our Saxon ancestors on this tree. A canon 
of Edgar, in the tenth centmy, runs thus : “ We decree that 
every prest shall anxiously advance Christianity, and forbid 
tree worship, divination with the de^'d, omens, charms with 
songs, and many other illusions which are practised in asylums 
on Elms, and on various other trees, by which many are per¬ 
verted who ought not to be so.” 

Properties and Uses .—Animals in general are very Tend of 
the foh'age, and eat it greedily. The wood is much valued; 
being hard and tough, it is iised for making axletrees, mill¬ 
wheels, keels of boats, chairs, etc.; and t)eing yery durable in 
wet situations, it is preferred for cofiins. It is also stamed to 
imitate mahogany. The tree is much infested by insects. 
Silkworms will feed upon the leaves. Damboumey obtained 
from the bark a yellowish brown colour for dyeing, and 
Vilette manufactured of it a Kind of strong brown paper. 

The bark, as used in medicine, is removed from the tree in 
early spring, the outer corky portion removed, and the inner 
portion dried. Thus prepared, it is seen in trade in fiattish 
pieces of a rusty yellow colour, the inner surface striated. It 
has little or no smell, but a slightly astringent woody taste. 
When boiled in a small quantity of water, it forms a thick, 
dark brown-coloured decoction, which gelatinizes as it cools. 
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and when evaporated leaves a brittle semi-transparent sub¬ 
stance, soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol and ether, to 
however, it imparts a brownish colbur. The brittle 
resictae, when treated in the same manner as Klaproth treated 
the gmA-like exudation from* the Ulmus nigra, afforded nearly 
th# same results; consequently it must be regarded as ulmin. 
The root, leaves, and bark of this tree were formerly used in 
medicine, on account of their astiingent and detersive qualities. 
In more modem practice, a decoction of the inner bark has 
been highly recommended in some cutaneous affections allied 
to tetter and leprosy. Many of the old practitioners strongly 
recommended it for various cutaneous diseases, and also as a 
gargle in ulcerations of the mouth. The slimy juice which 
abounds in the inner bark has been recommended in affections 
of the kidneys, and externally as a useful application to bums. 

At the present time Elm bark is considered a weak muci¬ 
laginous astringent, but it is very seldom used. 


LXIX. 


ERYNGITJM MARITIMUM, L. 

Sea Eeyngo, or Sea Holly. 

Nat. Ord. UMiiKixiFEn.rT!. 

F. PA-UCAUT. _ O. MKERSTltANDS-MAXMiUTEEL’. 

Description .—Rootstock perennial, long, creeping, cylin¬ 
drical, whitish internally, covered with a brown epidermis. 
Stem cylindrical, thick, striated, branched, leafy, smooth, 
glaucous, 1 to 2 feet high. Radical leaves roundish-cordate, 
stalked, plaited; upper ones sessile, lobed, palmated, amplexi- 
caul; the whole smooth, glaucous, ribbed, veiny, and toothed 
with sharp spines. Flowers in dense terminal, roundish 
heads. Involucre of 5 to 7 rigid bracts, longer than the heads. 
Bracteoles 3-cleft, spinous, equalling the flowers. Calyx with 
a rough, scaly tube, and a leafy, 5-lobed hmb. Corollas 
light purplish blue, composed of 6 erect, oblong petals, in- 
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flexed at the points. Stamens 6, with capillary filaments 
tipped with roiq^dish, oblong anthem. Ovary infbrior, oblong, 
clothed with erect bristles, and terminated by 2 filiform, n^ly 
erect styles, with simple stignyas. • Fruit obovate, sulSwrele, 
separable into 2 carpels, which are covered with chaffy scales, 
and destitute both of ridges and vittm ; each carpel containing 
an oblong, nearly cylindrical seed (Plate XVII., fig. 2: (a) 
floret, magnified, showing the 3-cleft bracts, calyx, petals, 
and stamens; (b) a single petal; (c) the styles.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Afifica. On sandy shores 
in many parts of England, Scotland, and in Ireland. Flowers 
July and August. 

Etymology .—The term Evyngium was given to this genus 
because it was supposed to include the tpvyyiov of Dioscorides 
and the Erynyo or Eryngion of Pliny ; and hence the EngUsh 
name. This species has also been designated Sea Hulver, Sea 
Holm, and Sea Holly, on account of its spiny leaves. 

Property^ and Uses .—The roots wore at one time candied 
and eaten as a sweetmeat, which w/is considered restorative 
and stimulant. Shakspoare makes Faistafi’ exclaim, “ Lot the 
sky hail kissing-comfits and snow cringoes” (Merry Wives of 
Windsor, act v. sc. 5.) Tlie*! roots were first candied at 
Colchester, about the beginning of the scventeenth*century, 
by Robert Burton, apothecary. Ample dkections how to 
“condite Eringos” are given by Gerard. According to Linneus, 
the yoimg shoots prepared like asparagus are grateful to the 
taste, and veiy nutritious and re.storative. T^ie roots have a 
sweet agreeable taste, and an aromatic odour which tfiey yield 
completely to water. The ba) k of the root is the part that 
has been used in medicine. Dioscoride,s, with other o^ the 
ancients, considered it a valuable promoter of the menses 
when obstructed, and also administered jt in tormina, liver 
complaints, and otlier disorders. Boerhaave esteemed it the 
principal of the aperient roots, and he usually prescribed it 
as a diuretic and antiscorbutic. It is said to have been used 
most eflfectually in afiections of the chest, the candied root being 
given for this purpose. At the present time it is not used. 
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LXX. 

'EUPHRASIA OFFICfNAJjIS, L. Etebsig^. 

Nat. Ord. ScBOPirouLBiNKiB. 

F. Edtheaisb. O. Atjgknteost. 

Description .—^Root annual, twisted, dark brown, slender, 
with several minute, whitish fibres. Stems 3 or 4 inches high, 
branched from the base, purplish, occasionally simple, nearly 
square, slightly pubescent. Leaves small, in pairs, nearly 
sessile, tending upwards, somewhat concave, smooth, ovate, 
deeply toothed, light green, deeper at the margin, and tinged 
with purple; veins branching, prominent beneath. Flowers 
solitary and sub-sessile in the axils of the upper leaves, which 
they rather exceed in length. Calyx tubular, angular, pubes¬ 
cent, light green with purj)]ish ribs, and divided at the margin 
into 4 deep, erect, nearly equal, ovate-acuminate teetL Corolla 
bilabiate, white, streaked with purple, yellowish on the palate; 
tube cylindrical, ciirved*; upper lip slightly concave, over¬ 
arching the stamens, bifid, with obtuse, emarginate lobes; 
lower li^ with 3 deep, nearly ^qual, emarginate lobes. Sta¬ 
mens didynamous, vrith thread-shaped filaments; anthers 
2-celled, purple, spurred at the base. Ovary ovate, 4-parted, 
rather haiiy, surmounted by a nliform, downy style, and an 
obtuse, bifid stignia, fringed with minute glands. Capsiile 
ovate-ol^ong, compressed, emarginate, 2-valved, and 2-celled, 
containing several whitish, stHated seeds. (Plate XVIII., fig. 4: 
(a) the calyx; (fc) the corolla seen in front; (c) the same, opened 
to s^^w the stamens; (d) the finit, enclosed in the persistent 
calyx.) 

Distirihution .—Europe (Arctic), Northern Asia, Western 
Asia to the Himala ya, North America. Common in meadows 
and heaths in this country. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology and Histm'y .—^The prtjtty aspect of the flower, 
gemmed as it is with a yeUow eye, most probably suggested 
the iiLame Eyebright, in Latin Euphrasia, apparently derived 
from the Greek tv(j>po^vri, which signifies joy or gladness. 
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Some consider 'lhat the name was given in allusion to its 
eflScacy in, diseases of the eyes, hut the first Vriters who 
record its medicinal properties are Arnoldus de Villa lirva, 
who flourished at the beginning of the fourteenth o^ntu^, 
and Gktrfion, who published his tjUium Medidim in 1306. 

The older poets, who have noticed this •plant, do s* in 
allusion to the remedial powers with which in their day it 
was so confidently invested. Milton tells us that— 

“ Michael from Adam’s eyes -tlie film removed. 

Which the false fruit, that jjroraised clearer sight, 

Had bred; then purged with miihrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 

Paradise Lost, b. xi. 1. 412. 

And Shenstone exclaims— 

“ Famcsd euphrasy may not Ix) left unsung. 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around.” 

Propertica and Uses .—The herb is almost destitute of odour, 
but somewhat bitter, slightly aromatic, and styptic to the taste. 
No plant has been more celebiatecl, tor its anti-ophthalmic 
virtues than this. Hildanus and Laijzonu*s attribute to it the 
restoration to sight of persons at the age of seventy or eighty 
years. Arnoldus, Fuchs, Carae^atius, Hoffman, Lobel, Franeus, 
and a host of others, have extolled its virtues in dimu esH of 
sight, cataract, inflammation, and other diseases of the eyes. 

According to Olatsen, the expressecj juice of the plant is 
used by the Icelanders in all affections of the,oyes, and Light- 
foot states that the Scotch Highlanders make an infiision of it 
in milk, and anoint the patient’s *eyes with it by means of a 
feather. It has also been commended in jaimdice, loss of 
memory, vertigo, and other similar affections. Either «jthe 
expressed juice or a distill'-J water prepared fi'om the plant 
was considered a safe coUyrium. Modem authorities, however, 
have flailed to find any real virtues in it. 
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LXXI. 

FCENICULUM VULQARE, Gaertn, Fennel, 

Mti. Ord, UMBELLlFEBiB. 

F. Fknouil. Q. Fenohel. 

"iption .—Root perennial, thick, fusiform, whitish;’ and 
fibrous. Stems erect, cylindrical, striated, glaucous, branched, 
3 or 4 feet high. Leaves large, twice or thrice winged, 
placed alternately at the joints of the stem on long amplexi- 
caul, membranous, striated petioles; leaflets Aliform, linear, 
pinnatifid, with awl-shaped segments, deep green. Flowers 
in terminal umbels, destitute both of general and partial in¬ 
volucre. Calyx an obsolete, tumid margin. Petals 5, regular, 
ovate, emarginate, with inflexed points, dark yellow. Ovary 
inferior, ovate-cylindrical, truncated, smooth, strjated, and 
covered with the' disk, which is a large, roundish, yellow, 
glutinous body, dividing,into 2 parts, from each of which rises 
a short, thick style, terminated by an obtuse truncated stigma. 
Fruit consists of 2 ovate slightly compressed carpels, marked 
with 5 prominent keeled ridge% the lateral ones marginal and 
a little broader. Seeds small, ovate, nearly round, on a 
transverse section. (Plate XIX., fig 4: (a) entire flower mag¬ 
nified ; (6) fruit, natural size; (c) the same separating at 
maturity, magnified.) 

Distenhution. —Southern Europe, Eastern Asia, Northern 
Africa. Frequent on chalky clifis in England near the sea, 
and near towns at a short distance from the coast; Very 
coTvmou in gardens. It varies much in size and appearance. 
Fennel is extensively cultivated in Central Europe, as Saxony, 
Franconia, and Wurtembmg, as well as in the South of France 
^ind in Italy, and also in India and China. Mowers July and 
August. 

Etymology .—It is the fmpaOpot of the Greeks, and the 
Foeniculum of the Romans, from fcenum, hay, the smell of the 
dried plant resembling that of hay. It is called provincially 
FinkeL 
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Properties wim, Uses .—The tender, stalks are used in 
salads : the leaves^boiled, enter into many fish-sauchs, and are 
served up with mackerel in many p^rts of England. 'Hte 
blanched stalks of the Sweet Fei^el^ (FosnicuZum dulc&f^xi 
eaten with vinegar, oil and pepper, as a cold salad, and much 
esteemed by the Italians, who likewise use them in soups, in 
Germany, the seeds are used as a condiment in bread and 
various dishes. 

The whole plant of tho common Fennel has a fi"agrant, 
aromatic odour, which is most developed, however, in the 
leaves and fruits. It is warm, sweetish, and aromatic to the 
taste, and becomes more agreeable on being dried. 

“ A savoury odour blown, 

Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sense 
I’lran smell of sweetest Fennel or the teats 
Of ewe or goat di'Opiimg with milk at even.” 

Milton, Far. Lost, b. ix., 1. 579. 

• 

Chemical analysis has procured from the fruits an aromatic 
and sweet volatile oil, a small quantity of fatty oil which is 
congealed by cold, an aromatic resinou^s bitterish extract, and 
an aqueous extract which is almost inert. According to 
Matthiolus, when the stems of,this plant are cut, in warm 
climates, there exudes a gum-resin, which is collected *by the 
inhabitants .under the name of Fennel gum. 

Fennel was wcU known to the ancients. Hippocrates and 
Dioscoridcs employed it to increase the secfetion of milk . 
Pliny reiterates the old opinion that serpents, when they cast 
their skins, resort to this plant to restore their sight; hence its 
reputed effects in dimness of sight and blindness. This gave 
rise to the ancient distich— 

“ Famiculum, Rosa, Verbena, Chclidonia, Ruta, 

Ex his fit aqua, qutc lumiua reddit acuta.” 


Translated by Gerard— 


“ Of Fennell, Roses; Voruain, RuojRd Celandine, 
Is made a water good to clcere the sight of eine.” 


As a topical application, cataplasms or decoctions pf the 
herb have been found useful in resolving indolent tumours and 
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chronic swellings. The root of • tiliis plant yhs considered one 
of the five'greater ap^ent roots, and was |steemod by Boer- 
* hai^ve equal to the far-fganed ginseng. Its expressed juice, or 
a d^uoction of it in wine, was reckoned diuretic and repellent, 
and wife given in' intermittent fevers and eruptive disorders. 
The distilled water is a good carminative for infants, and a 
vehicle for nauseous remedies; it has also been recommended 
as a coUyrium for weak eyes. The essential oil, given in the dose 
of two to six drops on a lump of sugar, was considered service¬ 
able in flatulencies and colic. Externally, it has been used in 
toothache, pain of the ear, and otlier deep-seated pains. A 
syrup prepared with the expressed juice was used in asthma 
and old coughs. Fennel was an ingredient in the Theriaca 
Andromachi, and the Mithridatum, 

At the present time Fennel is used in medicine only to a 
small extent, in the preparation of a distilled water and a 
volatile oil Its chief use is in veterinary practice. 


LXXII. 

TEI 6 ONELLA FCENUM-CRiECUM, L. Fenugeeek. 

.ya«. Ord. LKGTTMINOSa!. 

F. FBmanna. O. FoB!NTJGaa:o, Bookbhoen. 

• • 

Dearription. —■ Root annual, long, tapering, whitish, and 
fibrous. Stem erect, round, fistulous, nearly simple, slightly 
hairy, about 2 feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, disposed in 
thy 368, with obovate, obsoletely toothed leaflets, contracted at 
the base, strong scented; stipules lanceolate, falcate, entire, 
pubescent. Flowers yellowish white, axillary, solitary or twin. 
Calyx campanulate, nearly ^diaphanous, with 5 subulate ciliated. 
segments. Corolla papilionaceous, a.little lorrger than the 
calyx; keel very small; wings ovate, entire, reflexed, elongated 
at the base ; vexillum oblong, erect, concave at the base, in¬ 
dented at the apex. Stameirs diadelphous, furnished with 
simple anthers. Ovary falcate, surmounted by a short taper- 
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ing style, termin|ited by a simple stigma. Fruit* a lohg, 
compressed, falcate legume or pod, reticulated -with longi¬ 
tudinal veins* tipjfcd with a long beak, and containing several ^ 
rhomboidal seeds, of a brownish yolljiV colour. (Plate "^Xr, 
fig.l : (a) .entire flower; (b) stamens and pistil; (c) legume; 
(d) seed.) ^ ^ , 

Distribution. — Moflit .rranoan region. South of France, 
Greece. Egypt, t idtivati d aJso in India, and was at one time 
occasionally cu R', atecl in tins country. Flowers June to 
August. 

'•'Fenugreek is cultivated in Morocco, in the South of 
France, near MontpeUior, in Alsace; in a few j)laces in 
Switztn-larid, and in some provinces of the German and 
Austrian Empires, as Thuringia and M</ravia It i.s produced 
on a far largei scale i>i Egypt,, wh(U‘e it is known !>> the 
Arabic nanio, }[, ’*■ 'r.ti.d \Ji.uet5 it is exported lo Europi* and 
India. IJn',' ■ he .San.dvnt najne of Mcthi, which has passed 
into Kc\.ia‘< <r[' tur modern Inrhan languages. Fenugreek is 
much grown jn the plain- of India during the cool season.”— 
/'/un’UiUfogjyfp/io#, j) l.)l. • 

Etjpaology —The English name Feitugreek is a corruption 
of Fmm'ui-GraH;o.ni, Grecian hay, the name given by the 
R<jinmis to this 2Jlant, because it* very common in ancient 
Greece. Pliny calls it silkia, as well ns fcn ugrcccum; Colu¬ 
mella siligiM; and Varro silicukt. Theophrastus designates 
it ftovKiftag, Cow’s-hom, in allusion to the shape of the seed- 
veasel, but tlie common name with the Grdfcks was rjjXtc. 
The present generic name, Trigonella, is a compotmd ttf rpttt, 
three, and ywvia, an angle, because of the triangular appearance 
of the flower. 

Fenugreek may be cultivated In this country, but it yieMa 
an uncertain produce, on account of the inconstancy of our 
climate. 

Properties and Uses. —^Thia plant was frequently employed 
for culinary purposes by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
The seeds have been roasted as coffee, and are said to afford 
a yellow dye. 

The odour of the seeds is fragrant, resembling that of melilot; 

M 
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when, brdised they are disagreeable, and ^.ave an unctuous 
fimnaceous, taste, accompanied with a slight bitterness. 
They contain so large a quantity of mucila^, that an oxmce, 
*boiJed in a pint of water, renders that liquid very thick and 
shmy. ^Alcohol extracts their odorous matter and peculiar 
flavour. The earliest writers speak of the emoUient, lubrica¬ 
ting, maturating, and discutient properties of the seeds of this 
plant; they were likewise employed in the form of decoction 
in ophthalmia, aphthous ulcers of the mouth, chapped lips, and 
other external inflammations. 

Though these seeds had a place in the Pharmacopoeias of 
the last century, they are now no longer used. They are, how¬ 
ever, employed in veterinary practice, and as an ingredient in 
curry powder; but chiefly in the preparation of the much- 
advertised cattle-foods. 


Lxxra. 

* * »• 

ASPmiUM mix MAS, Swartz. Male Fern. 

Nai. Ord, PmcBS. 

' P, FouGima Male. O. Wcbhfabn. 

Descri/ption .—^Rhizome long, thick, creeping, ligneous, dark 
brown externally, covered with thick brown scales and long, 
black, tough fibres. Leaves or fronds, circinate in vernation, 
sprinfflLg immediately from the rhizome ; large, erect, often 3 
feet long, green, smooth, with a short foot-stalk, clothed with 
reddish brown, nearly transparent, chafiy scales; pinnules 
alternate, lanceolate, acute ; leaflets numerous, rather confluent 
at the base, linear-oblong, obtuse, and finely serrated- Fructi¬ 
fication scattered over the back of the leaves, in masses, called 
8ori, placed in two rows near the midrib of each leaflet, and 
covered by a membranous involucre {indwdv/ni), which is 
orbicular, somewhat reniform, and' fixed by the sinus. Each 
capsule {theca) globose, 1-celled, attached by a short pedicel 
and girt with an articulated elastic ring {annidvh), which flies 
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back when the Apsule is ripe, aaid discharges the spores. 
(Plate XVIIk, fig 4 2: (a) the back of a leaflet, shov^g the 
sori; (6) a portion of the leaflet, magnified, exhibiting t^ ' 
involucre, vrith numerous thecssi,; (2) a capsule, or theca, 
detached, i^gnified; (d) the same, opening to eject the spores.) 

Distribution .—Europe generally, Central arid Kussian Asia 
to the Himalayas and Japan, Africa, North and South 
America. In this coimtiy in woods and on shady banks, 
producing its fructification for the most part from June till 
August 

Etymology .—The generic name Aspidium is formed from 
aavig, a shield, which the indusia of some of its species 
resemble. This species is supposed to be the impig of Dios- 
corides, so called from irrepv^, a wing, in allusion to the doubly 
pinnate leaves. 

The spores being excessively minute (a single frond has 
been comi)iited to produce upwards of a million), the opinion 
has been long prevalent that Ferns must 1 c destitute of seeds ; 
hence in Shakspeare: “ We have the receipt of Fem-seed, we 
walk invisible .”—Hewry IV., act ii., sc. J. 

Properties and Uses .—The young shoots of the male Fern 
have been eaten in the same manner as asparagus. The ^onds, 
in common with those of the female Fern, afibrd a useful 
thatch for outbuildings, and an excellent litter for horses and 
cows, aftd a fuel for heating ovens. Gunjier informs us that 
in Norway they are diied and steeped in hot .water, and in 
Hiis state are used as a substitute for hay in times of scarcity; 
the herbage also is employed to sthfi" beds and mattresses; 
The ashes of the plant, when burnt, contain a large proportion 
of vegetable alkali, which was much used in the manufacture o£ 
glass. The poorer class mix these ashes with water, and form 
them into round masses, which they call femvhalls, and being 
heated in a fire, are used as a ley for scouring linen. Dale- 
champ states that in Nonnandy, in times of extremity, a kind 
of bread is made of the root; although this part is so astringent 
as to have been employed in dressing leather. In Siberia it is 
used in brewing, and it is thought to be one of the best sub¬ 
stitutes for hops. 
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The rhizome has a feeble odour, and a sfsreetish astringent 
taste. It is aome-what fleshy, and easily put vis'll * knife. 

• The efficacy of the rhizome as a vermifuge has been known 
5tJSa the remotest times of which we have any medical record. 
Theophrastus, Galen, Pliny, and Dioscorides, all extol‘its virtues 
as* an anthelmuitic. It has also been recommended in gout, 
scorbutic affections, hypochondriasis, inveterate ulcers, etc. 

Madame Nouffer, a surgeon’s widow, acquired great 
celebrity, about a century and a half ago, by the sale of a 
secret remedy for the cure of tape-worm. The following is 
the recipe:— 

After a supper of panada, and tho injection of an emollient clyster, the 
patient is to take tliree drachms, or an infant one dr-achm, of the powdered 
root of male Fern, in common water; and in two horns a strong dose of 
'calomel and scammony. If this does not oi)eratc si^odily, it is to be followed 
by a dose of purging salts; and if the worm be not expelled in a few hours, 
the medicine is to be repeated at proper intervals. 

This, after a trial of its efficacy by the principal physicians 
of Paris, was bought by the Prcnch government, for 15,000 
francs, and published by their order. 

Peschier of Geneva, proposed in 1825 the use of an 
ethereal extract in place of t]^e powder of the root, as a more 
conveiluent and efficient preparation. This, however, was 
scarcely used in England till about the year 1851, and now it 
is the only form used, and proscribed as a vermifuge chiefly 
for the expulsion of Cape-worm. 

For medici^ purposes the rhizome should be collected late 
in the autumn, winter, or early spring, split open, gradually 
dried, and reduced to a coarse powder, and exhausted -wiUi 
e^her. The expressed mucilaginous juice of the plant has been 
much lauded as an application to bums. 
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Lxxrv. 

MATBICARIA PARTKENIuit, L. Feveepew. 

Ifat. Ord. Composite. 

Matbioaiee. O. Mutteekeaut. 

Description .—Root perennial, thick, much branched, with 
numerous long tufted fibres. Stem erect, firm, smooth, striated, 
branched, about 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, light 
ash-coloured green, pinnated; pinnules more or less ovate, 
decurrent, pinnatifid, with incised, somewhat obtuse lobes, 
Flowei-s large, pedunculate, disposed in a corymbose manner at 
the extremity of the stem and branches. Involucre hemi¬ 
spherical, imbricated with membranous scales, somewhat villous 
at the margin. Florets of the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 
and 5-tot thed, yellow; those of the ray pistilliferous, short, 
oblong, nearly round, with three small temrinal teeth, white. 
Filaments 5, very short; anthem forming a hoUow cylinder. 
Ovary angular, abnapt, with a short fijiform style, and a bifid, 
obtuse, spreading stigma. Receptacle naked, slightly conical, 
brownish black, dotted. Fruit* oblong, truncate at tj|ie base, 
smooth, furrowed, whitish, destitute of pappus, crowned with 
a shallow, slightly toothed, membranous border. (Plate XX., 
fig. 3’ (a) the root; (b) floret of the di^, magnified; (c) floret 
of the ray; {d) scale; (e) vertical section of the flowering 
axis; (/) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution .—Middle and Sohthem Europe, introduced 
into many parts; a garden escape in this country. Flowers 
July to September. 

Etymology .—Feverfew is supposed to be the irapOtviov of 
Dioscorides, so called from its use in disorders of the uterus, 
and of which Matricaria is a kind of Latin version. 

A variety with double flowers is cultivated in gardens for 
its ornamental character. *In this state, the florets of the disk 
are so metamorphosed as to resemble those of the ray. 

Properties and Uses .—The odour of Feverfew is peculiar, 
strong, and pungent, resembling chamomile and tansy, but 
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more developed, and is partly lost in diying<* It is bitter, hot, 
and nauset»us to the taste. It contains a<r small quantity of 
> resin combined with a^ bitter mucilage, and a bluish volatile 
oSl^which separates oil distilling the plant in water. Its 
other principles are also obtained by infusion in Vater and 
alcohol 

This plant is described as exercising a powerful tonic 
action upon the animal economy, hence result the antispas- 
modic, stomachic, diuretic, emmenagoguc, resolutive, and other 
properties attributed to it. It has been more especially cele¬ 
brated for its specific action on the uterus, promoting the 
menstrual evacuation and the lochia! discharge, aiding the 
expulsion of the placenta, facilitating difficult labours, and. 
curing hysteria. In this character it has been regarded, more 
or less, since the age of Dioscorides, and is highly recommended 
by Simon Pauli and many other physicians, though neglected 
by practitioners in the present day: few plants, however, are 
more extensively employed by coimtry people. Ray and 
Lange recommend it as a vormifugp, and Miller for use in 
intermittent fevers; hence the name Feverfew. Gerard says> 

“ It is used both in drinks, and bound to the wrists with bay 
salt, and the powder of glasse, (!) stamped together, as a most 
singulaf experiment against the ague.”— Herhall, p. 058. 

Externally the decoction of Feverfew has been employed 
in fomentations, generally combined with chamomile flOwers, 
and sometimes with wormwood and St. John’s wort. 
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LXXV. 

SCROPHULARIA ^QTTJATICA, L. 

Water Fiqwort, ok Watee Betont. 

Nat. OrtZ. ^SoEOPHCLABiNiLa. 

F. S(mOri7LAIBE, BlTOnfB d’bAC. G. WASSBB-BEAinrWTJRZ. 

Description. — Kootatock stout, creeping. Stem erect, 
smooth, branched, quadrangular, winged at the angles, 3 or 
4 feet high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate-oblong, cordate 
at the base, rather obtuse, crcnate and somewhat toothed, 
nerved, smooth, deep green, paler beneath. Flowers form 
naked, terminal panicles, remotely branched, furnished with 
small lanceolate bracts. Calyx 5-lobed, edged with purple. 
Corolla reddish purple, much longer than the calyx, tubular, 
nearly globose, with an inflated tube; limb short, 2-lipped; 
upper lip orbicular, 2-lobed, and a small .scale or abortive 
stamen within it; lower lip 3-lobed, of Whic^i the middle one is 
reflexed. Stamens 4, didynamous, inclined towards the lower 
lip. Anthers 2-celled. Ovary superior, ovate, terminated by 
a simple style and stigma. CapSule ovate-acuminate, i-celled, 
2-valved, margins of the valves turned inwaixls, containing 
severq^ small seeds. (Plate XVIII., fig. 3: {a) calyx and pistil; 
(b) coroUa; (c) the same, opened to sHbw the stamens; (d) 
pistil; (e) capsule; (/) the same, cut transversely.) 

Distribution. —Europe, from Denmark southwards, iTbrthem 
Africa, Siberia, Western Asia to the Himalaya Flourishes in 
this country by the sides of ditches, and in moist situations. 
Flowers July to September. 

Etymology. —Figwort seems to have been unknown to the 
ancients, it is at least unnoticed in their writings. The generic 
name was bestowed in consequence of tlie reputed efficacy 
of the plant in scrofula. The species here described is 
called in some counties Brown-wort, and in YorkalnEe Bishop’a 
leaves. 

Properties and Uses. —Water Figwort exhales when fresh 
a strong disagreeable odour, which is partly lost in drying 
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The taste js bitter, rather acrid and nauseous. , It, yields its 
active matter both to water and alcohol. 

*,^Gqats eat this plant, but other animals refuse it. Wasps 
;uid bees resort greatly to the flowers. , 

This plant was characterized in ancient times as a vul¬ 
nerary. Its celebrity in this respect appears to have been 
heightened by its employment at the siege of RocheUe in 1628, 
when, in defect of other remedies, the soldiers applied it to 
their wounds, which it speedily healed. Lochnerus mentions 
an instance of a dreadful wound which was cured by the 
outward application of the juice, the patient at the same time 
drinking a strong decoction of the herb. The leaves have been 
much used to correct the disagreeable taste and smeU of senna, 
without altering its purgative properties. The decoction and 
distilled water are recommended as cosmetics. 

The employment of the tubercled roots of knotted Figwort 
in piles and scrofulous tumours, cliiefly as an amulet, is thought 
to have originated in the visionary doctrine of signatures. 
Many celebrated physicians, however, such as Amoldus, Hen- 
ricus ab Heers, Mayome, EttmuUer, and others, implicitly 
believed in its efficacy. 

The powdered rdbt has bfcen used as a vermifuge; a lotion 
prepared from it, in cutaneous eruptions. Cataplasms and 
fomentations from the roots, and ointment prepared from the 
leaves, have also been used in ulcers and scrofulous tumours. 

The Knotted Figwort (So'ophtdaria oiodoaa) is frequent 
in woods and moist ground, and is very similar in properties 
to the one here figured. 
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LXXVI. 

PINUS ABIES, L. HoBWAT Spbuce Fib. 

Nat. Ord. CoNiTBEiB. 

F. EpiojfcA. G. Fichte. 

Desoi'ipt'Um. —straight, pyramidal tree, often 100 feet or 
more high, covered witli a reddish, scaly bai-k. Leaves thickly 
set upon the branches, ascending, somewhat imbricated, soli- 
taiy, linear-subulate, mucronate, smooth, scarcely an inch long, 
witli four rather unequal angles, shining dull green. Flowers 
moncecious, teniiinal; males in erect, ovate, cylindrical, purplish 
catkins, on short footstalks, and fiunished with numerous 
spreading bracts; anthei-s yellow, with a roundish, reniform, 
deeply toothed ciimson crest. Female catkins sessile, oblong, 
eioct, of a .lich ciimson hue, with the ovary spread open and 
-resembling a fiat scale, destitute of stylo or stigma, and arising 
from the axil of a membranous bract. Fruit a cone fonned 
of the scale-shaped ovaries, pendulou*, ani solitary from the 
end of the branches, long, nearly cylindrical, of a purqilish 
colom-; scales flattish, imbiicat^d, smooth, rhomboid, jravy at 
the mai-gin and notched at the point. Seeds small, ovate, com¬ 
pressed, covei-ed with a hard, crustaceous integument, and 
furnished with 2 thin elliptical wings. i(Plate XXI., fig. 1: (a) 
anthers ; (h) female catkin; (c) scale, of the»samo, detached; 
(ci) seeds; (c) the ripe cone; (/) leaf) ♦ 

Distribution. —Northern and mountainous parts of Central 
Euinpe. It is not indigenous to this country, but has been 
cultivated from about the year 1548. Flowers in April. *• 
Etymology. —According to Bullet, the term Abies is derived ^ 
from ahetoa, the name for the Fir in one of* the Celtic dialects. 
It was also called by the Greeks a/Stoc and a/3tv as well as 
eXoti}. 

Properties and Uses. —-’The Norway Spruce is well known 
as afibrding the useful timber known as deal, which is im¬ 
ported from Norway in such large quantities for b uilding 
purposes, masts, spars, etc. 



1 '® 

; luineQBi in his Flora Lapponim, says lie Laplanders 
select die long and slender roots of this Hrfand'afber boiling 
'thein in water for abarit an hour, with a great quantity of 
jSBbs, scrape them while ypt warm with a knife, ^ and then 
twist them into ropes. “They make elegant baskets of the 
satae material, and boats of veiy slender planks of the wood, 
sewed together with the roots, lest iron should make them too 
heavy. They also collect the resin, fresh and almost liquid, 
from the tree, and masticate it until the bitterness is nearly 
extracted, after which it is carefully preserved and called 
tuggkoda. This they are constantly in the habit of eating 
when assembled in their religious etiifices, and though it oc¬ 
casions a great waste of saliva, it may perhai)s act as an anti¬ 
scorbutic. These people ai-e veiy fond of ardent spirit, and 
although not able to prepare it thc-mselvos, they drink witli 
avidity that which is brought them by strangers; the conse¬ 
quence is, that after the delirium has subsided, they are seized 
with intolerable‘headaches. As a remedy for this they take 
the young shoots of the Spruce Fir ahd api)ly them bruised to 
the part affected; borao, to expetlite the cure hold their heads 
down to the fire, and eontiiiue in this position till they ai'e 
almost lifeless. In Finmark the tops of the young shoots are 
gathered and choi)ped up with oats, as winter food for horses.” 

Spruce beer is made from' several species of Fir, and fre¬ 
quently from the onp now before us, by boiling tlie young 
shoots in water.with the addition of molasses or coai'se sugar, 
which ig, then put into a cask, and after a slight fermentation 
is securely corked to prevent the escape of the carbonic-acid 
gas. It has been highly extolled as antiscorbutic, and for its 
sudorific property has been prescribed in rheumatic and gouty 
pains, and in scurvy, for which purpose it was at one time 
used in the Royal 'Navy. 

Burgundy pitch is the principal medicinal product of this 
tree. It is produced in Finland, the Black Forest, the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Austria, and Switzerland. It is obtained 
fixtm the trunks of the trees by making incisions quite through 
the bark to the wood. The operation is performed from April 
to September, and the juice concretes in the form of fiakes. 
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wliich are detacBed by an iron instrument. The flakes are 
then put into boilers with a suffident quintity of 

water, melted, and then strained bj% a press through coar%' 
cloths. It has a terebinthinat^ odour and taste, is brittle, 
opaque, and of a light yellowish colour. It is rendbred soft 
and unctuous by a moderate heat, and is* very tenaciSus. 
Alcohol entirely dissolves it. Burgundy pitch is never em¬ 
ployed internally, but it forms an excellent adhesive and 
moderately warm stimulating plaster, exciting some degree 
of irritation, and occasionally a slight eruption, and serous 
exudation from the j)arts to 'which it is applied. It is a useful 
application to the chest in coughs and pains of the muscular 
pai-ts of the chest. In Germany a composition of Burgundy 
pitch and colo])hony is used fo}- lining beer casks. 

The effluvia of the Noiway Si>iiico are suj)posed to render 
the ail’ saliihiious, on which account it is usual in Sweden 
to cut the j ranche.s into i»iccos, of about half a finger-length, 
and strew them on the flooi-,s of apartmaits tenanted by 
invalid,s. 


LXXVII. 

ACORTJS CALAMUS, L. Sweet Flag. 

Nat . Ord . AKionuig. 

F . Aoobe odoeakt, Boseau abomatkjue, G . Kalmus, Aokebwubzel. 

Desenption .—Rhizome horizontal, long, about as thick as 
the finger, subcompressed, joirbed, marked "with the remains 
of former leaves, and furnished with fibres or rootlets; exter¬ 
nally bro-wnish green or reddish white, inthmally white, soft 
and spongy. Leaves yellowish green, from 2 to 3 feet long, 
erect, ensiform, acute, sheathing, often undulated at the edge. 
Flowers arranged on a spadix issuing laterally from a tri¬ 
angular, slightly compressed scape, which, proceeding upwards, 
tapera into a leafy expansion, rather narrower and shorter 
than the leaves. Spadix cylindrical, sessile, about 3 inches 
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Iqng, attenuate at each end, and covered witi small pale green 
flowers, ^lAced quincuncially. Perianth oft 6 searipse leaves 
•or scales, equal concaye, quadrate-oblong, obtuse, keeled. 
StStoens 6, opposite to,* and rather longer than the scales; 
filaments thick, terminated by 2-ceIled anthera tume'd inwards. 
O’^ary superior,*oblong, hexagonal, with a small simple sessile 
stigma. Capsule a kind of berry, pyramidal, triangular, obtuse, 
furrowed, 3-ceUed, containing several oval seeds. (Plate XIX., 
fig. 2; (a) entire flower ; (b) stamen; (c) anther dehiscing, 
magnified; (d) ovary; (e) seed, magnified.) 

Disirihution. —Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Himalaya, North 
America. On the banks of rivers and in watery places, in the 
middle and south-eastern counties of England; very rare in 
Scotland. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from Kopr], the 
pupil of the eye, from its use in diseases of that organ. 
Calamus was a general name with th(! Romans for anything 
resembling a cane or reed, as the English word flag is for 
drooping or prostrate objects; and the foliage of' this plant 
resembling that of* the iris, it has received a similar’ appellation. 

Properties and Uses .—In some coimtios of England in 
which this plant abounds, it was formerly used to strew the 
floors of houses instead of J’uslies, and for the sake of its 
agreeable odour it was used for the same purpose in cathedrals 
on festival days. The root is used for several articles of per¬ 
fumery, and thp French snufi" d la violette, is scented with it; 
brewery it is said, used to employ it to give a flavour to their 
porter; and throughout the United States it is used by the 
country people as an ingredient in wine-bitters, and by the 
Swedes in spirits distilled from corn. The whole plant is 
rejected by cattle, and is obnoxious to most insects, hence it 
has been proposed to be placed in drawers and on shelves to 
protect clothes, books, etc. It has been used for tanning 
leather. The rootstock, the virtues of which were knowm 
to the ancient Greek and Arabian physicians, is the only 
part used in medicine. In corrsoquence of its prompt n-nri 
powerful tonic action upon the system, it has been regarded as 
excitant, stomachic,, diaphoretic, diuretic, incisive, etc., and has 
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therefore been fo|Wid useful iu colic, flatulence arising from 
dyspepsia, aqd in#vertigo, headaches, etc., proceeding from the 
same cause. It has also been used ^ malignant fevers, and» 
agues. The fresh 7’oot, candied, is used in Turkey and India by 
dyspeptic •patienis, and is masticated as a preservative against 
epidemic diseases. 

“ Sweet Flag-root has been from the earliest times a 
favourite medicine of the natives of India, in which country 
it is sold in every ba,zaar. Ainslio asseits that it is reckoned 
so valuable in the bowel complaints of children, that there is a 
penalty incuiTed by any druggist who will not open his door 
in the middle of the night to sell it if demanded.”— Pliarnia- 
cograpkia, p. 014. 

Though the rootstocks of the Acoius still find their way to 
the London market, to which they are broxight direct from 
Germany, which country is said to be originally supplied by 
Southern ’lussia, they are seldom now used in j’cgular medi¬ 
cine, but tliey are said to be used foi flavouring beer, for 
masticating for clearing the voice, and by snuff manufacturers. 


LXX^^II. 

IRIS PSEUD-ACORUS, L. 

Yellow Flag, or Water Iris. 

Nat. Ord. Inrofi.«. 

F . Ieis DES MARyns. G. Wasseu-Schweetlilie. 

Description .—Rootstock creeping, tuberous, horizo&tal, 
blackish externally, yellowish red and spongy within, fur¬ 
nished with many thick, cylindrical, descending fibres. Stem 
erect, nearly cylindrical, rather zigzag at the summit, smooth, 
3 to 4 feet high. Root-leaves long, upright, plane, broadly 
ensiform, striated, acute, smooth, equitant at the base ; cauline 
ones shorter, alternate, sheathing, deep green. Flowers large, 
showy, deep yellow, situated towards the summit of the stem, 
on short alternate peduncles, with 2 or 3 membi-anous bracts 
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at £he base. Perianth (calyx) 6-lobed, rese|nbling petals, of 
which the 3 inner ones are smaller and erects the .8 outermost 
ore large,' roundish-ovate, reflexed, and marked near the base 
with purplish lines, not bearded. Stamens are furnished with 
flat, tapering stigmas, and oblong, brownish purplS anthers, 
beni dovm by the stigmas. Ovary inferior, oblong, 3-sided, 
with a very short style, and 3 large, yellow, obtuse stigmas, 
resembling petals, bipartite, and irregularly serrate. The cap¬ 
sule is triangular, 3-celled, 3-valved, containing numerous large 
rounded seeds. (Plate XIX., fig. 3 : (a) pistil and stamens ; (b) 
ripe capsules, one of which is opened; (c) seed.) 

Di^ribwtion. —Europe, Northern Afliea, Siberia. Frequent 
in this country in marshy places, wet meadows, by the sides 
of lakes, etc. Flowers May to August. 

Etymology. —The generic name was given by the ancients 
to this assemblage of plants, on account of their beautiful 
and varied colours; according to Plutarch, from a word in 
the ancient Egyptian tongue, which signified the eye of 
heaven. The species here described haa the English vernacular 
names of Yellow Flag, Water Flag, Bastard Flour-de-Luce, 
and in the North, Seggs. 

Properties and Uses. —Theu^eaves of this plant when fresh 
are eatefl by goats, and in a dry state by cows, but are refused 
by horses and hogs. The root, boiled in water, with the addi¬ 
tion of copperas, has been used as a substitute for ink, and as 
a dye for woollen cloth. The flowers are said to afford a 
beautiful ^yellow dye. The seeds, roasted, resemble coffee. The 
leaves make excellent thatch, and are used for bottoms to chairs. 

The expressed juice of the recent root is very acrid, and 
on Ijping snufled up the nostrils, produces a burning heat in 
the nose and mouth, accompanied with a copious discharge 
from those organs; hence it has been recommended as an 
errhine and sialagogue, and is said to have been used success- 
ftdly in obstinate headache and toothache. The recent root has 
been used in dropsy, dian-hcea, dysenteiy, and as a vennifuge. 

The roots of Iris florentina are known in the shops by fke 
name of orris-root. There are but two British species, the 
one here described and the stinking Iris {Iris foetidissima), 
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wliich has flowers ^uch smaller than the other, and of a dull 
livid purple the |leaves when bruised have a stfong smeU, 
hence it is called Roast-beef-plant in some of the soutfiem and 
western counties, where it is very common. It flowers in May, 
in woods and pastures. , 


LXXIX. 

LINUM USITATISSIMUM, L. Common Flax. 

Nat. Ord. Link®. 

-F. Lin. G . Lein, Fijvchs. 

Description .—Root annual, small, and fibrous, producing a 
straight, slender, smooth, cylindrical, leafy stem, branched 
towards the "ummit, about feet high. Leaves alternate, 
distant, lanceolate, generally acute, entire, glapcous, 3-nerved, 
pointing upwards. Flowei's numei’ous, erect, on long unifloral, 
axillary, and terminal peduncles, forming a. kind of corymb. 
Sepals 5, pemistcnt, ovate, mucronate, 3-nerved, whitish and 
scariose at the margin. Petals o.jcrenatc at the point, obovate, 
shining, pui-plish blue, marked with deeper veins, and fur¬ 
nished with whitish claws. Stamens 5 ; filaments subulate, 
erect, about the length of the calyx, united at the base in a 
ring, from which proceed little teeth, opposite the petals, and 
indicating abortive stamens'; anthers sagittate, 2-ceIlod, innate. 
Ovary ovate, surmounted by 5 capillary erect styles, as long 
as .the filaments, and terminated by as many obtuse stigmas. 
CapsiUo globose, obscurely S-sid-^d, mucronate, 10-celled an.d 
10-valved, dehiscing at the apex. Se^ solitary in the cells, 
compressed, elliptical, acute, smooth, and shining. (Plate XIX., 
fig. 1: A. (a) the stamens; (b) ovary and styles; (c) the capsule, 
out transversely.) 

Distribution .—In aU temperate and tropical regions of the 
globe; largely cultivated. Not unfrequent in corn-fields in 
this country, as an escape from cultivation. Flowers June and 
July, and ripens its seed in September. 
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'Mymblogy. —^The generic name is deriv^ from the Celtic 
U/n>, thread.; whence the Greek \ivov, the Latin Linum, and 
.other synonyma The above species is cmled* provincial 
Lint and L37ne, 

Pro^rtiea and Uses. —From the remotest antiquity thijB 
pl^t has been celebrated for its multifarious uses in the ai^ts 
and domestic economy. The preparation of the fibre and the 
weaving of it into fabrics were well known to the Egyptians, 
who constantly used it for mummy cloths. Its use is stated, 
on good authority, to date from the 23rd century, B.C. In 
later times, in our own country, when every little household 
prepared their own garments, hemp and flax were assiduously 
cultivated. In the present day, very little is grown in Eng¬ 
land, as it exhausts the soil more than any other crop, and 
wheat is much more profitable. The seeds aie chiefly im¬ 
ported finm the Baltic. The cortical fibres, separated from the 
woody matter by maceration in water and various processes, 
forms the lint and tow which is spun into yam and woven 
into linen cloth... The seeds, bruised and mixed with honey, 
are used as food in some parts of Asia,'and in times of scarcity 
have been employed in, Holland for the same purpose; but 
they afford little nourishment, and arc very difficult of dige.s- 
tion. «The cxjrrcssed oil is applied to many useful purposes, 
and the refuse or paste, called oil-cake, is a valuable food for 
fattening cattle, and for manure. The water in which the 
plant is immersed previous to separating the fibres has also a 
fertilizing effect upon the soil; but this water is of so poisonous 
a naturb to animals, that the practice of macerating or steep¬ 
ing flax in any pond or running stream is, by the 33rd' 
Henry VIII., c. 17, prohibited under severe jjenalties. 

‘ The seeds are inodorous, insipid to the taste, and aboimd 
in mucilage and fixed oil; the latter resides in the integu¬ 
ments, and is easily extracted by boiling water. M. Vauquelin 
found it to contain gum combined with an azotized matter, 
acetic acid, acetate and muriate of potass, with other salts, to 
which he attributes the diuretic properties of the seed. One 
hundred parts of linseed yield about twenty-two of oil, which 
for medical purposes should be expressed without heat. 
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The seeds formpd aai important article of food amongst {he 
ancient Greejcs aid Romans, and they are still fised, when 
roasted, by the Abyssinians. The <Jemulcent properties of' 
linseed were known to Hippocrates’and most of the other 
ancient writers. * • 

An infusion of the seeds, known as linseed tea, has long 
been used in pulmonary complaints, pleurisy and similar 
affections; and when bruised, in the form of linseed meal or 
" crushed hnsced ” for poultices. 

liinseed oil has been used internally in niedicine, and was 
at one time considered a valuable demulcent and laxative It 
is a valuable application externally to biims and scalds, mixed 
with lime water or oil of turpentine. By the speedy appli¬ 
cation of this remedy much pain is prevented, and the sub¬ 
sequent vesication greatly (bminished. If turpentine be not 
at hand, any other s]»mt may bo substituted. Frictions made 
with the oil u j)on haid tumours and sprains are often of service. 
The chief uo? of the oil, however, is for mixing paints. 


LXXK. 

LINUM CATHARTICUM, L. 

Purging Flax, or Mill-Mountain. 

Jfat. Ord. LnfBJB. 

F. Lns FunaATiF. O. rcTBonti'LACHS. 

• Description .—Root annual, very small, woody, tapering. 
Stems straight, round, smooth, bowed at the base, dichotomous 
upwards, from 2 to G inches high. Leaves opposite, sessile, 
elliptical, smooth, obtuse with a slight point, entire, glaucous 
beneath. Flowers terminal, solitary, on long peduncles, form¬ 
ing a kind of panicle at the top of the stem, gracefully drooping 
before expansion. Sepals nvate-oblong, acuminate, serrated, 
smooth, with a solitary nerve. Petals 5, obovate, acute, spread¬ 
ing, white, deciduous. Stamens 6, filaments subulate, in a 
circle round the ovary, and tipped with roundish anthers. 




Ovaiy ovate, green, smooth, somewhat anglefi, with 6 capillary 
styles, and capitate yellow stigmas. Capsulft gloVose, invested 
‘ by the cal3nr, pentagonel, lO-ceUed and 10-valvod, each con¬ 
taining a small, shining, oblong, pointed seed. (Plate XIX., 
fig. 1: B. (a) calyx ; (b) stamens; (c) pistil; (<T) fiTllt.) 

* Distribution. —Europe (Arctic), Canaries, Western Asia to 
Persia. Common in this country in heaths and pastures. 
Flowers Jrme to September. 

Properties anil Uses. — Purging Flax has scarcely any 
odour, but a bilter, subacri<l, and nauseous taste. Water 
extracts the whole of its vii-tuos, and the aqueous infusion is 
of a yeUowish colour, inodorous, very bitter, and manifests its 
astringency by the black colour produced in it by sulphate of 
iron. Its cathartic property appears to depend on extractive 
matter and a bittt'r resin. 

By the concurrent testimony t>f nearly all the old writers, 
this plant is a safe and effectual cathartic. It has been used 
in the form of infusion, and Linneus recommends it in in¬ 
cipient dropsy and in affections of the kidney and bladder. 
An extract has also boon ju’epared from it, and it has likowdse 
been administered in the fonu of a jwwdcr. 

Its^ cathartic ])roperti(‘S ai.'e w(>U known to the peasantry, 
who infuse a handful of the recent herb in water or whey. 


LXXXI. 

iETHUSA CYNAPKTM, L. Fool’s-Pahsley. 

Nat. Ord. Umbklletek®. 

F. ClJUB DEB MABAIB. O. HUEDS-GlEISBIII. 

Description .—^Root annual, slender, tapering, nearly white, 
with several creeping, filifonn fibrils. Stem erect, 12 to 18 
inches high, branched, leafy, smooth, cylindiical, obscurely 
striated, shining, lurid green, with a dull purplish tinge at the 
base; flowering stems deeply and acutely furrowed Leaves 
uniform, bipinnato, lowermost tripinnate, glabrous, lurid green; 
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leaflets decurrent, l-homboid-lanceolate, lobed, and cut, rather 
obtuse, with but a short mucro at the point ; petiole fipTowed, 
slender, sheathing at the base, scarioust Flowers in terminal 
umbels of 8 to 15 nearly equal ];ardii, spreading or slightly 
incurved ; umbeUules small, distant. General involucrfe want¬ 
ing ; partial one composed of 3 unilateral, exterior, Unear-subu- 
late, drooping leaves. Calyx teeth small or wanting. Petals 
5, small, white, obcordate, nearly equal, emarginate, with an 
indexed point; the outermost somewhat radiant. Stamens 
about as long as the petals, spreading between them, with 
thread-shaped filaments and roundish anthers. Ovary ovate, 
furrowed, crowned by the yellow glandular disk, and termi¬ 
nated by 2 short recurved styles, with obtuse stigmas. Fioiit 
yellowish brown, ovate, soniewliat globose, of 2 carjiels, marked 
with 5 acute ridges, the lateml ones marginal, a little broader, 
and bordered by a somowdiat winged keel; each contains an 
ovate, plano-convex, brown seed. (Plate XXI., fig. 3: (a) the 
coroUa, stamens, and pistil; (b) the fruit, somewhat magnified; 
(c) the some, separating at maturity into two carpels; (d) the 
seed.) • 

Distribution. —Europe, Siberia. Introduced in North 
America. A common weed in* cultivated ground ij^ this 
country. Flowers July to August. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from mOo), to 
bum, in* allusion to its acrid taste. It hs^ been called Cyna- 
pium, or Dog’s-parsley, as a mark of inferiority to the common 
parsley; and Lesser Hemlock, in contradistinction to the true 
or common hemlock. Being a common weed in rich garden 
soil,"it has been inadvertently gathered for culinary parsley, 
and has given rise to serious accidents. *. 

Properties and Uses .—This plant has scarcely any smell 
when fresh, but exhales a disagreeable odour when bruised. 
The root has no particular taste. The fresh leaves somewhat 
resemble Parsley in flavour, but are destitute of the peculiar 
aroma of that herb; dried, d/hey have a nauseous, bitterish 
taste, their acridity having disappeared. The fruit has aU the 
properties of the herbaceous parts in a higher degree, and when 
chewed manifests a slight pungency in the gullet and stomach. 
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Alcohol appears to be the best menstruum the virtues of this 

, plant. .Professor Ficinus, of Dresden, discovered in it an 
alkaloid, to which he ^ve the name of cynapin or cynapia. 
It is crystallizable, and soluble in alcohol and water, but not 
uj ether. * 

With regaril to the poisonous properties of the plant, Orfila 
gave sue ounces of the expressed juice to a sti-ong dog, and tied 
the oesophagus. Twenty minutes after, the animal appeared 
nauseated, but some time elapsed before any urgent symptoms 
appeared. Suddenly he stretched out his limbs and lay on his 
belly. In a few minutes he tried to get up, but all liis efforts 
were vain ; the muscles of the limbs, the posterior especially, 
were powerless; he was raised up, but fell down again in¬ 
stantly. The organs of sense jicrfoimed their functions; the 
pupils were scarcely dilated, and the pulsations of the heart 
were slow and vigorous. This state lasted for about a quarter 
of an hour, after which the extremities became convulsed, the 
organs of sense’ enfeebled, and the oesophagus an& throat were 
the seat of spasmodio contractionsi The stupor gradually in¬ 
creased, and the animal died at the end of an hour. On 
dissection, the heart was contracted and filled with blackish 
fluid Wood, even in the left ventricle ; the lungs were less 
crepitant than in their natural state ; the stomach was full of 
the ingested juice, there was no altemtion in the digestive 
canal. 

Many cases of ppisoning by this plant are recorded in 
old medical works, and in more recent medical journals, but 
the following wiU suffice to show the activity of the poisoru 
A boy, six years old, having eaten, at four o’clock in' the 
afternoon, of this herb, which he mistook for parsley, soon 
uttered cries of distress, and complained of cramps in the 
stomach. Before his father had conveyed him from the field, 
his whole body was much swollen, and assumed a livid tint; 
his breathing was short and very difficult, and he died about 
midnight. Another boy, four years old, who was poisoned in 
the same manner, was fortunately seized with vomiting; but 
this did not prevent the access of dehi-ium. His life was saved, 
however, though the physician did not arrive till the next 
morning. 
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Few of the ondent writers attribute any medical virtues to 
this plant; s(jme ot them, however, mention its resolvent and 
sedative effects when applied extemallj^. It has been»in many 
instances given, designedly or inadvertently, as a substitute 
for hemlock, and has produced unCoward symptoms. 


LXXXII. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA, L. Purple Foxglove. 

Nat. Ord. ScaoPOTiiAiiiKE^. 

F. DiGITALE. G. FlNGEnHUT. 

Drscrixitlon .—Root biennial, long, whitish, furnished with 
numerous slender fibres. Stem erect, 3 or 4 feet high, cylin¬ 
drical, simple, clothed with fine down, leafy below, and ter¬ 
minated by the long spike of flowers. Radical leaves, large, 
ovate, .spreading, with decurront petioles ; chuline ones some¬ 
what decurrent, nearly se.s8ile, ovate ^ncoolate or elliptical; 
the whole are alternate, wrinkled, veiny, crenate at the margin, 
dull bluish green above, lighter, dewny, and reticulated beneath. 
Flowers arranged towards the summit of the stem, in*a long, 
pyramidal spike, turned in one direction; each flower pendu¬ 
lous, supported on a downy peduncle, suljtended at the base by 
a small lanceolate leaf or bract. Calyx divided into 5 deep, 
ovate, ribbed, pointed lobes; uppermosf smaller than Jtho rest. 
Corolla roseate-purple, silky, haiiy, &nd mottled ■within, ample, 
campanulate, inflated beneath, contracted at the tube, divided 
at the limb into 4 or .5 shallow, oblique lobes, or into 2 lips, 
upper obtuse, slightly emarginate, lower with 3 projecting 
lobes. Stamens didynamous, -with declina te,* thick, compressed 
filaments, the 2 longest crooked below, and inserted into 'the 
base of the tube; anthers large, yeUow, -with 2 deeply cleft, 
ovate lobes. Ovary superior, ovate, tapering, seated on a 
glandular ring or disk, surmounted by a slender style, with a 
bifid stigma, at first appressed, subsequently spreading. Cap¬ 
sule ovate, acuminate, subtended by the persistent calyx, and 
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"tipped with the petmanent style, 2-celled, Sjjvalved, containing 
numerous Ismail, suhangular, dark brown fclseds. ^ (Plate XX., 
fig. 2: (a) section of poroUa, opened to show the stamens; 
(6) ovary, style, and stigma; (c) capsule, cut transversely.) 

Disi^i'ibution. —The greater part of Europe. * Abundant 
iuf this country in copses and on banks. Flowers July to 
September. 

Etymology. —The term Digitalis, from digitalc, the finger 
of a glove, was applied to this plant by Fuchs, the fli-st writer 
who mentions its medicinal (qualities; this appellation was 
suggested by its German name, Jimjerhut, fingerstall. In 
France it is sometimes called GantoUe, and Gants de Notre 
Dame, our Lady’s gloves, viz. the Virgin. The English is the 
only language in which it is designated Fox-glove; hence 
some have surmised that the proper orthography is Folks- 
glove, i.e. Fairies-glove. Dr. Prior, in his Po’p^dar Names of 
British Plants, 2nd ed. 1870, p. 84-, says the Enghsh name 
is derived from, the Anglo-Saxon Foxes-glcuf, Iherally Fox- 
music, in allusion to an ancient musical instrmuent, comjposed 
of bells, pendent from an arched suppoit. 

It is surprising that a plant so biiautiful, and sufficiently 
striking to be introduced by painters in theii- landscapes, 
should'hot be alluded to by any rJ our old English poets, not 
even by Shakspeaie. Some indeed have suppo.sed it to be; 
the— 

0 

“ Lon;; jmriilos, 

TKat liberal, !<liciiiierds give .a gi-osscr uame, 

But our colt] maiils do dejid men's fingers call tliom.” 

Jfamlet, act iv. sc. 7. 

motioned by the queen when relating the manner of Ophelia’s 
death, but the plant here referred to is most probably Orchis 
masenda. 

Properties and Uses. —“ In preparing Foxglove for medi¬ 
cinal use, it is the custom of some druggists to remove the 
whole of the petiole and the thicker part of the midrib, 
retaining only the thin lamina, which is dried with a gentle 
heat. The fresh leaf has, when bruised, an unpleasant herba¬ 
ceous smell, which in drying becomes agreeable and tear-like. 
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• FoxaLoyji!. 

The dried leaf has a veiy bitter taste.”— PhirmcuMgra^ia, 

p. 423. , ' • 

The following method was given ja,t the early part of tha 
present centuiy, as the best way of preparing the powder from 
the leaved These should be gathered when the plani^ is in full 
flower, and those of the second year whicl\ are completely 
developed and unwithered should be selected; those plants 
being preferred which grow in dry sunny localities. The stalk 
and midrib should be rejected, and the remaining paii. dried, 
either in the sun or before a moderate fire, then reduced to 
powder, and kept in phials closely stopped. Tlie test of the 
goodness of the dried leaf is its beautiful green colour. 

Foxglove was firat noticed by medical wiitej’s in the 
fil'teenth ceutujy ; it has been more or loss used ever since, 
bjt from th<^ distressing and even fatal synnptoms which 
vimetimes resulted from its use, they were induced almost 
crlijvly bo ]fi.y it aside. Fuchs was the first person who 
mentions , it is also slightly alluded to by Gerard; and 
Parkiirson, a celebrated authority in h’a day, strenuously 
recommended it as an expectomnt, and as a very eflectuaJ 
remedy, combined with jiolypody, against epilepsy. He also 
speak.s highly of its efiecte (thy herb bruised, oi an ointment 
rnmle of the ex[)ressed juice) as an external appli*ati"<n to 
scrofulous swellings. Tin- o.se of Foxglove witli the same view 
is al*> mentiouod by Heruiaiui, Bates, ami Haller. To Wither¬ 
ing, however, a AveU-known British l*otanist, chiefly belongs 
the credit of investigating its m(;dk;inal propej-ties, and in- 
tro<^ucing it to modem practice.» He published in 1785 an 
Account of the Fox-glove. 

At the present time Foxglo\e is often given in special 
cases as a sedative, and as a diuretic. It is a veiy potent dtug, 
having the effect of reducing the force of the action of tiie 
heart. 

The active principle of Foxglove is digitalin, one grain 
of which has been proved to kiU a rabbit, without producing 
convulsions, in a few minutes. Orfila records several experi¬ 
ments made on dogs with the dried leaves of Foxglove, and 
many cases are on record of fatal consequences to man, both 
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from excessive doses and accidental adn^nistration. The 
foUoTsdng reference to one case, however, recorded at p. 223, 
VoL XXVII., of the Edinbu/rgh Journal, will suffice to illus¬ 
trate its poisonous charaAer:— 

Six o?mces of a small decoction of Foxglove Idaves were 
administered to ^a young lad by an empiric, as a laxative for 
some trifling complaint. The patient took this dose early in 
the morning, and soon after was seized with sickness, vomit¬ 
ing, and severe pains in the bowels, followed by purging. 
Towards the afternoon he became lethargic, and slept pro¬ 
foundly several hours. At midnight he awoke with vomiting 
and colic, and in a short time he was attacked with general 
convulsions. A suigpon who saw him early in the morning 
found him violently convulsed, with the pupils dilated and 
insensible, and the pulse slow, feeble, and irregular. Coma 
quickly succeeded, and death took place twenty-two hours 
after the poison was swallowed. On examining the body, the 
external membranes of the brain were found mu(3l distended 
with blood, and the inner coat of the stomach was red in pome 
parts. • , 


T^TTnCTTT. 

FUMAEIA OFFICINALIS, L. Fumitory. 

t, 

t 

' Nat. Ord. 'Frr MATtTA fnr.a;. 

F. POMETBBBE. G. EhDEAUOH, TAUBENKROPF. 

Beacri^ion .—^Root annual, slender, fusiform, whitish, and 
fibrous. Stem slender, succulent, brittle, smooth, glauCous, 
erect or somewhat “spreading, much branched, acutely pentan¬ 
gular, from 6 to 10 inches long. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
twice or thrice winged, smooth, glaucous or cinereous green, 
lobes plane, wedge-shaped, cut, with linear-oblong obtuse 
segments. Flowers in loose erect spikes opposite the leaves, 
with a lanceolate acuminate bract at the base of each pedicel 
Calyx of 2 lanceolate, acute, deeply toothed, deciduous sepals. 
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Corolla oblong, iYogular, light rose, spotted vrith purple at the 
summit Petals 4, irregular, the 3 upper connate *at the base 
and spurred below the middle, lower,one linear, free, greenishl 
Filaments combined in two parcels, *each tipped with 3 small 
roundish * anthers. Ovary superior, ovate, subc^mpressed, 
smooth, surmounted by a subulate deciduous ‘style, as long as 
the stamens, and crowned with a capitate stigma. Fruit a 
small silicle, smooth, globose, retuse and umbUicate at the tip, 
indehiscent, valveless, and containing a single seed. (Plate 
XXL, fig. 2: (a) coroUa; (h) calyx, stamens, and pistjl; (c) the 
fruit ; (d) the same cut transversely; (e) seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Afi’ica, Western Asia. 
Introduced into the United States. Common in waste places 
in this country. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology .—The generic name, derived from the Latin 
fumus, smoke, is said by Pliny to have been given in reference 
to the effects of the juice of this plant upon the eyes, causing 
a flow of ^ears as it wore smoke; but he seems to have 
borrowed this etymology from Dioscorides, who calls it kottvoc, 
smoke. It has also been called Fum^uts terrat, Earth-smoke, 
which has been supposed to refer either to the appearance of 
the foliage on a dewy summer morning, or to its peculiar smell. 

Properties and Uses .—The plant is eaten by cows and 
sheep; but horses will not touch it, and goats dislike it. At 
one thne it was used as a yeUow dye. Jn taste it is somewhat 
saline and bitter, which is increased by drying; 

Fumitory was considered by the ancients very efficacious 
in diseases of the eyes; Dioscoride’s also speaks of its diuretic 
qualities; and succeeding writers, such as Galen, Aetius, Ori- 
basius, Serapion, Aviceima, Mesud, Camerarius, Hoffnyin, 
Riviere, and Boerhaave, all attribute to it valuable medicinal 
virtues, more especially for scorbutic and'cutaneous diseases. 
Leidenfirost recommends it for this purpose in the form of 
expressed juice mixed with the juice of dandelion root. • 
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LXXXIV. 

ALLIUM ‘sativum, L. Gaelic. 

Nat. Ord. Liliaoks. 

F. Alt. O. Kkoblaitcih. 

Deacrvption. —nearly ovoid, with obtuse projections, 
covered with i.bin, membranous, reddish white integuments, 
beneath which are several small bulbs, seated on a kind of 
plate or disk, from which proceed a number of fibres con¬ 
stituting the true root. Stem or floral pedimcle simple, 
cylindrical, smooth, about 18 inches high, with long, flat, 
lanceolate leaves towards the base, fewer and shorter upwards. 
Flowers in a clustered umbel at the summit of the stem, 
enveloped previous to expansion by a membiunous spathe. 
Perianth single, composed of C, white, ovate-oblong, spreading 
pieces. Stamens *6, alternately enlarged and 3-poif!Eted, shorter 
than the corolla, with rgundish anthers. Ovary supoiior.jshort, 
angular, with a sifiiplct style, and an acute stigma. Capsule 
short, broad, 3-sided, 3-valved, and S-ceUed, containing 
numerous roundish, dark-coloured seeds. (Plate XX., fig. 4: 
(a) flower; (h) perianth, opened to show the stamens; (c) one 
of the alternate 3-pointed stamens ; (ci) pistil.) 

Distributurn .— South of France, Sicily and Southern 
Europe. Said io have been fii-st cultivated in English gardens 
about 15^.0. Flowers in July. 

Etynvology .—The geneiic name is probably taken jErom 
ayXeSta or ayXidt^, the terms by which the Greeks designated 
the'cloves of Garlic. According to Thfiis it is derived from 
the Celtic all, which signifies hot, burning. 

Properties anct Uses .—Garlic has been noted for its culinary 
uses from the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians were very 
fond of it, and were commonly reproached for swearing by the 
garlic and onions in their gardens; an absurdity noticed by 
Pliny, and by the keen satirist Juvenal. Its strong penetrating 
odour and caustic taste, though peculiarly oflfensive to most 
English palates, is much relished by the Eussians, Poles, 
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Spaniards, and especially by the Jews. It is eaten with bread, 
and employed by way of seasoning to various’dishes. The 
bulbs are extensively grown at Ova* in Portugal, for exporta¬ 
tion to Brazil. Formerly the juici from the bulb was used 
by housewives for cementing broken glass and chinjk. 

The active properties of Garlic appear 4o depend oft an 
essential oil, which is readily obtained by distillation with 
water. The odour of this bulb is so penetmting and diffusible, 
that even the external application of it to the soles of the 
feet, or any other part of the body, will cause the lungs to 
exhale its odoiu*, and the taste may be perceived in the mouth. 
It may be also detected in the flesh, and even in the eggs, of 
fowls, geese, etc., that have eaten it. It is recommended by 
Dioscorides as a remedy for tape-worm, venomous bites, hoarse¬ 
ness, coughs, etc., and externally for many cutaneous diseases. 
Celsus, Rosen, Bergius, and others speak of its use in pre’^nt- 
ing the }wroxysms of intermittents; and it has also enjoyed 
great reputation as a preservative against eontagious diseases, 
more particularly the plague; hen 90 it' formed a principal 
ingredient in the “Four Thieves’ ^^egur,” and it was not 
less esteemed as a remedy when that fell disease had already 
commenced its ravages. In eijc British Domestic Herbal it 
is stated that during the prevalence of a veiy contagious 
fever in the vicinity of Somers Town and St. Giles’s, the 
French ecclesiastics, who constantly u^d this plant in all their 
culinaiy preparations, visited hovels the .most filthy and 
infectious vritli impunity, whilst tlie English ministers of the 
same religion were generally infected with the contagion, to 
which several of them fell victims. 

Amongst other uses for 'which Garlic has been recommepded 
may be mentioned that of a inibefacient. The bulb, bruised and 
mixed with oil or lard, has been applied exiwmaily to scrofulous 
tumours, gout, bums, etc. The juice mbbcd on the spine of 
the back of children affected with hooping-cough, is said to be 
eminently beneficial; and* inserted on cotton into the ear, it is a 
favourite domestic remedy for deafness, earache, and toothache. 

Its use in asthma is thus described in the British Domestic 
Herbal: “ Dr. Bowles, an English physician, much celebrated 
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in his time, employed Garlic as a secret remedy in asthma, and 
with considerable success. His method was to foiyn a kind 
preserve of the bulbs, or cloves, as they are called, by first 
boiling them till quite tender in a close vessel, then drying 
them caiei^rlly by means of a napkin. To the watei*^ in which 
thei^ had been boiled, an equal quantity of the strongest 
vinegar was added, and to this as much refined sugar as was 
necessary to form a syrup, which was poured over the dried 
bulbs, put into an earthen jar, and carefully stopped for use. 
The dose was one or two of the bulbs to be taken in a morn¬ 
ing, festing, with one or two table-spoonfuls of syrup. This 
remedy gained great repute for the cure of asthma, and it 
appears deservedly.” 

The offensive odour of garlic may be in great measure 
counteracted by a judicious admixture of aromatics. 


LXXXV. 

TEUCKIUM CHAMdSDRYS, L. Wall Germander. • 

Nat . Ord . 'LaEIATJB. 

i \ Geemande^b, Petit CnfM!. O . Gamandke. 

Description .—Root perennial, slender, yellowish, somewhat 
creeping, furnished with short, delicate fibres. Stems branched, 
decumbent' at the base, then ascending, simple, obsoletely 
4-sided, hairy, 9 inches to a foot high. Leaves opposite, 
shortly petiolate, obtuse, spreading, ovate, approaching to 
wed^e-shaped, smooth, pubescent, veined, bright green above, 
pfiler beneath, deeply serrate at the margin, and, sometimes 
slightly lobed. Flowers on short peduncles, and are placed 2 
or 3 together in the axils of the upper leaves, of which the 
uppermost, or bracts, are nearly entire at the margin. Calyx 
angular, hairy, ovate-turbinate, with 5, nearly equal, ovate- 
acuminate, dliate teeth, purplish. Corolla reddish purple, 
mneh longer than the calyx, with a short, curved tube, and 
divided at the limb into 2 lips, the upper short and bipartite. 
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the lower 3-lobed, the middle lobe large, roundish^. Stahiena 
didynamoug, much protruded, with slender white filaments, 
terminated by simple anthers, with 2^ confluent, spreading cells. 
Ovary 4-parted; style filifoim, lon^r than the stamens, sur¬ 
mounted* by a bifid stigma. Fruit composed of f(^' achenia, 
or small nuts, each containing a single seed, enclosed in the 
persistent calyx. (Plate XXII., fig. 2: (a) calyx; (h) corolla; 
(c) pLstil.) 

Distribution. —Europe, from Holland southwards, Western 
Asia Found on old walls in England, Scotland, and in sandy 
fields in Ireland; but rare, and is considered to be a garden 
escape. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology .—Tcucrium was the name given in honour of 
Teucer, prince of Troj^ who, accoi-ding to Pliny, was the fii’st 
to discover the medicinal quaUties of some plant allied to this. 
It is called 01laul!ndr}^s from the Greek ground, 

and Bpvc, an oak', in allusion to the oak-hke leaves; for the 
same resason it has obtained the names .Quercula in Latin, 
Petit Ch6ne in French, and Ground-oak '‘n English. In the 
llerhier de Maycnce, published in 1^85, it is called Gamandi'^; 
hence the common French and English names of the plants. 

Properti^ and Uses .—The plant has been used for tanning 
in those countries where it aboimds. Sheep am^goats will 
eat it, but other animals refuse it. Gennandcr has been 
regarded as tonic, diui'ctic, and sudorific, and has been used in 
jaundice, fevers, chopsy, asthma, and other chronic diseases of 
the limgs. It has also been used as an antlmlmintic, in 
scrofulous and scorbutic affections, and in gout. It was one of 
the ingi’cdients in the celebrated antarthritic, or Poitland 
powder. Prosper Alpinus states that the Egyptians employ it 
successfully in the cure of intermittent fevers, by taking a 
drachm of the powder an hour before thft paroxysm. 
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liXXXVI. 

TEUORITJM SCORDIUM, Benth, Water Germander. 

• 

2 fdt . Ord . Labiatj!. 

F. SooBDn™:! O. Knoblauch DurrairoBii oamandeb. 

Deacription. —Root perennial, creeping, fibrous. Stem pro¬ 
cumbent, branched, quadrangular, hairy, about a foot long. 
Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong, obtuse, downy, soft, nerved, 
deeply serrated, light green. Flowers few, mostly 2 in the 
axil of each leaf, pedunculate, and rather smaU. Calyx 
tubular, hairy, striated, with o nearly etpial, ovate, acute 
teeth. Corolla small, pale ptu-ple; in other respects nearly 
resembling Wall Germander. (Plate XXIII., fig. 2 : (a) calyx ; 
(5) corolla, viewed sidewise ; (c) the same, in front; (d) pistil; 
(e) anther, magnified.) 

Distribxdwn. —^Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia*," Western 
Asia to North-West Himalaya. In low, wet meadows and 
marshy places in the nopth-east and west of England, and 
in the south and we,st of Ireland, but is rai'o. Flowers July 
and August. * 

Etymotogy. — This plant was named kScordium from 
vKopSiov, derived from o-ko/oSov, garlic, on account of its allia¬ 
ceous odour. According,to Lobel, it was first identified ^ith 
the o-KopSiov of Digscoride-s by Pelissier, bishop of Montpellier, 
and Rondel^t, professor of medicine at that place, about the 
year 1550. It has been called Garlic Germander. 

Properties and Uses .—The foliage is eaten by sheep and 
goats„«but refused by horses, swine, and cows; the latter, 
however, will eat it when pressed by hunger, in consequence 
of which, their milk is said to be imbued with the flavour of 
garlic. It was formerly used for placing among woollen 
articles to preserve them from the attacks of moth. The herb 
exhales a peculiar odour, somewhat. resembling garlic, but 
combined with an aroma approaching to that of hops. It is 
rather bitter and pungent to the taste, and becomes disagree¬ 
able, and at length inodorous, on being long kept. 
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The most ancient •writers on therapeutics attriMte to this 
plant extraordinary -virtues as an alexipharmic^ siidorific, and 
antiseptic; -with reference to the latter quality, Galen assets, 
that, on a field of battle, the bodies -which lay on these plants 
were much slower in putrefying than the rest; and from this 
fabulous relation its antiputrescent character, seems to have 
originated, and, most likely, its employment (with a host of 
other medicines) in the alexiterial and epidemic waters, «Mi- 
thridatium, Theriaca, the Diascordium of Francastorius, etc., 
as a specific against the plague, contagious diseases in general, 
and gangrene. It has also been lauded in cases where there is 
want of tone in the stomach, and in flatulence, dropsy, anasarca, 
amenorrheea, and humid a.sthma; like-wiso in various cutaneous 
diseases, and to expel intestinal worms. It has been applied 
as a topical stimulant, in the form of cataplasm, fomentation, 
or in powder, to atonic ulcei-s and hospital gangrene. 


Lxxxvn. 

SOLIDAGO VIRGAUREA, L. GoLDEsJlop. 

Nat. Ord. Compositje. 

Tf. Vebgb d’oe. D. Goldeuthe, H*mENWuiroKEAtTr. 

Description .—Root perennial, consisting .“bf long simple 
fibres. Stem leafy, angulai-, striated, rough, somewhfit downy, 
curved below, then erect, 1 to 3 fc(»t long. Leaves alternate, 
acute, sharply toothed, harsh, covered with short rigid down, 
slightly dotted above, paler b . ueath; lower ones obovate’or 
elliptical, on -winged footstalks; upper lancetlate, sessile, nearly 
entire. Flowers in terminal and axillary clusters, forming a 
panided leafy raceme. Involucre of closely imbricated, oblong, 
acute scales. Florets of the ray from 5 to 10, ligulate, 3-toothed, 
pistiUiferous, bright yellow; those of the disk numerous, per¬ 
fect, tubular, -wi^ 5 equal spreading segments. Filaments 6, 
hair-like, short; anthers united into a cylindrical tube. Ovary 
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oblong, ■with a filif orp style, and 2 revolute stigmas. Fruit 
obovate, crOwned with the sessile, hair-like pappus. B,ecep- 
‘tacle nakdd, nearly flat. ^ (Plate XXII., fig. 3: (a) floret of the 
ray, magnified ; (b) floret of the disk, magnified.) 

Difftr^jution. —Northern' Temperate and Arctic Europe, 
Asia, Himalaya, .and America. Frequent in woods and thickets 
in the British Isles. Flowcra July to September. 

Etyinology .—The generic name is a derivative of aoli- 
dare, to unite, because of the vulneraiy qualities of the 
plant. It was formerly called Solidago Sarracenica, and was 
said to have been brought over by the Christians who returned 
from the Saracen wars. It received its specific name from the 
Latin virga, a rod, aurea, gold, in allusion to its racemes of 
yeUow flowers. 

Properties and Uses .—Both the flowers and leaves are 
highly recommended by Bechstein as affording a yellow dye 
superior to that obtained from weld or dyer’s-weed {Reseda 
Lateola). The foliage is eaten by cattle in general. The 
odour of the recent herb when bruised resembles that of the 
•wild carrot; and its taste is subastringont, bitter, and slightly 
aromatic. 

This plant was first brought into notice by Amoldus de 
Villa Nova, who liighly extolled it as a remedy for stone in 
the bladder, and for its vulnerary qualities. 

Gerard had a very^ great opinion of it as an application to 
bleeding wounds and ulcers, and he gives the following ap¬ 
posite account ©f its disuse : “ I haue kno-wn the dry herbe 
which came from beyond* the sea sold in Bucklersbuiy for 
halfe a crowne an ounce. But since it was found in Hamp¬ 
stead wood, euen as it were at our townes end, no man will 
giue halfe a crowne for an hundred weight of it; which plainely 
setteth forth our iitconstancie and sudden mutabilitie, esteem¬ 
ing no longer of anything how pretious soeuer it be, than 
whilest it is strange and rare.” He further says that 
“ Saracens Consound is not inferiqur* to any of the wound- 
herbes what-soeuer, being inwardly ministred or out'waadly 
applied in ointments or oyles. With it I cured Master 
Cartwright, a gentleman of Grayes Inne, who was grievosly 
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■wounded into the lungs, and that by Qod’s permission in short 
space.” 

In more recent times an infasion or decoction has been 
recommended in chronic diarrhoea, and dysentery. 


Lxxxvni. 

CHENOPODIUM VULVARIA, L. Stinking Goosefoot. 

Nat. Ord. Chenopodiacb.®. 

F. VUIiVAIEE. Q. StINKENDEB GaKSBFOSS. ■ 

Descripiio '^-—Root annual small, fibrous. Stems difiuse, 
channelled, ■with jmocumbent branches, C to 12 inches long. 
Leaves numti'i.us, small, ovate, entire, greasy to the touch, 
covered with^ i, greyish, pulveralont, fetid substance. Flo'wers 
veiy small, lightish green, in dense clustc'”Cd spikes in the 
axils of the leaves. Perianth single, inferior, deeply divided 
into 5, ovate, concave, permanent segments, membranous at 
the edges. Stamens 5, filaments subulate, anthers roundish 
2-lobed. Ovary globose, supporting 2 short styles, tei^ninated 
by obtuse stigmas. Fruit gIobo.se, depressed, clasped, but not 
entirely enveloped by the i)crsistent calyx, and containing a 
single lenticular seed. (Plate XXI., fig. 4: (rt) the flower; 
(6) the fruit.) 

Distribution. —Europe, from Denmar.k southwards. Nor¬ 
thern ‘Africa. On waste places and road-sides in England, 
but rare in Scotland. Flowers A\ig'iist to October. 

Etymology .—The generic nr>me is derived from x»ir, 
a goose, and ttowc, a foot, in allusion to the sjiape of the leaves 
in some of the species. It has also been called Garosmus and 
Vulvaria, from its fetid smeU. 

Properties and Uses ,—The odour of the recent plant is 
extremely fetid, resembling* that of putrid fish; the taste is 
herbaceous and nauseous. The ashes yield a large quantity of 
potash. 

This plant was celebrated by many of our old physicians 

o 
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for its in hysterical diseases. Needham reoommendE 

^ the leaves to he made into a conserve with sugar as a remedy 
in hysteria, and Fuller ^with the same intention prepared hia 
EbBctvjd/nwm hystericum, with four ounces of the conserve and 
forty-ei^t drops of oil of amber; a piece to be tahen the size 
o^'a. chestnut. ‘By other authors it has been recommended as 
antispasmodic and emmenagogue. 


LXXXTX. 

LITHOSPEEMUM OFFICINALE, L. Gromweix. 

Nat . Ord . BoBAaiNB2E. 

F . Gekmil, Hkhbk aux rsBEiOES. G . Steinsamb. 

Description .—Root perennial, woody, tapering, whitish, 
fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, hi^id or hairy, 
12 to 18 inches high. Leaves alternate, sessile, acute,'nerved, 
greyish green, ropgh above,, hairy beneath. Flowers in capi¬ 
tate cymes, small, strigose, on short leaiy axillary branches. 
Calyx 5-cleft, the segments narrow, equalling the corolla, 
acuminlrte, hairy. Corolla fuimel-shaped, pale yellow, its 
orifice naked; tube short; limb divided into 5 obtuse segments. 
Stamens 5, anthers oblong, included in the tube. Ovary 
4-parted, style filifoiin, stigma obtuse, bifid. Fruit consists of 
4, hard, polished, whitish brown nutlets (seldom more than 
2 or 3 coming to maturity), seated in the persistent calyx. 
(Plate XXII., fig. 1: (a) calyx; (h) corolla, opened; (c) pistil; 
(d^ fruit.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Western Asia, Siberia, Dahuria; 
introduced into .-North America. Frequent in copses and 
hedge-banks in England, but rare in Scotland. Flowers June 
and July. 

E'tymoZqgy.-—The generic name is formed from -yi0oc, a 
. stone, and airepfta, a seed, on ac^unt of the stony hardness 
of the nuts. In like manner Gromwell is derived from the 
. Celtic graun, a seed, and mU, a stone. It is also called Grey- 
. mSi and Grey Millet. 
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Properties and Uses .—The nuts have no snlel], and merely 
a farinaceous.taste. The seeds contain a small quantity of 
oily matter, but in other respects nearly resemble tfie cereal 
grains, for which they have even beipn proposed as a substitute. 
The lithontfiptic virtues of these nuts appear to harve been 
deduced from the fallacious doctrine of signatures; their stony 
consistence being accounted typical of their eflBcacy as dissol¬ 
vents of stone in the human bladder. More modem writers, 
though they attach no credit to these iUusory qualities, have 
considered the seeds as diuretic. A decoction of them, or of 
the roots, applied hot externally, has been recommended for 
relieving pain in the urinary organs. 


XO, 

NEPETA GLECHOMA, Benth. Gpoiind Ivy. 

Nat. OrU. Labiat.®. ' 

F. LiEHIIE TKIfflESTltK. (1. GUNDELBItllE. 

Description .—Root perennial, small, fibrous, cieeping, send¬ 
ing out long runners. Stems creeping, with upright branches, 
slender, quadrangular, rather hairy, about a foot high. Leaves 
opposite, petiolatc, downy, reniform, crena*ce ; petioles of lower 
leaves long, channelled, hairy and spreading, floweis 3 or 4 
together in the axils of the leaves, op short podrmcl^, at the 
base of which are a few .subulate bracts. Calyx short, 
tubular, striated, hairy, with 5 nearly equal acuminate tee^. 
Corolla purplish blue, bilabiate tube much longer than thb 
calyx; upper lip bifid, erect; lower lip 3-lohed, middle lobe 
large, emarginate, variegated near the palate, the side lobes 
narrower and shorter. Stamens didynamous, covered by the 
upper lip; anthers whitislv Ovary ovate, 4-eleft; style filiform, 
curved; stigma bifid, acute. “Fruit composed of 4 acheties, or 
small nutlets, enclosed within the persistent calyx. (Plate 
XXII., fig. 4; (a) the fruit; Q>) the calyx and pistil; (c) corolla, 
seen in front; (d) the calyx, opened to show the 4-parted ovaiy.) 
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DistriJnition .—^Europe (Arctic), Northern Aaia, Japan,. 
Western ^Asia. Common in this country in hedge-banks and 
copses. Flowers March to June. 

Etymology .—The name of Glechoma is derived from ‘ 
7 ^nKwv, ^ven by the Greeks to a species of mint. This 
species was formerly called Hedera Terrestris, as now Ground 
Ivy, from a similarity in the form of the loaves to those of 
common ivy {Hedera Helix). It has received the vernacular 
names of AJehoof, Timlioof, Gill-go-by-the-groimd, and Cat’s- 
foot. 

Properties and Uses .—Ground Ivy has been used to clarify 
and preserve malt liquors, for which purpose it was much 
employed formerly; hence the names Alehoof and Tunlioof. 
The house at which such medicated beverage was sold was 
called a gill-house. Cows, swine, and goats refuse the plant, 
but sheep are fond of it, and horses eat it occasionally. It has 
been recommended as food for silkworms. It has a strong 
and aromatic odour when bruised, and is slightly acrid, warm, 
and bitter to the teste. • It contains a small quantity of volatile 
oil, which is contained in small glandular dote on the under 
surface of the leaves. 

Ground Ivy has been described as tonic, stomachic, aperient, 
diuretic, vulnerary, etc., and was considered a potent remedy 
in pulmonary and nephritic complaints, dropsy, dyspepsia, and 
colic. It is used by country people in the form of tea, 
sweetened witp honey, sugar, or liquorice. Taken with fer¬ 
menting' ale, it has been recommended in gravel and other 
diseases of the kidneys. 

„ It has been used in the forms of powder and infusion, but 
tire expressed juice was considered the most effectual. 
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xoi. 

AJUGA CHAiLEPITYS, Sc^ebor. Ground-Pine. 

Nat. Ord. liKBUrm. 

F. IVETTE. O. SOHLAaKBAUT, GuNBBL. 

Description .—Root annual, descending, somewhat branched, 
fibi’oua Stems several from the same root, spreading, branched, 
leafy, quadrangular, reddish purple, clothed with whitish hairs, 
and 6 to 12 inches high. Leaves in pairs at the joints of the 
stem, sessile, hairy, about an inch long, yellowish green, 3- 
parted to the middle, with linear revolute segments, lower¬ 
most broader and nearly entire. Flower’s sessile, solitary, and 
axillary, shoi’ter than the leaves. Calyx ovate-turbinate, hairy, 
5-clefl; segme))ts erect and acute. CoroUa bilabiate, yellow, 
spotted with j ,jd; tube longer than the calyx; upper lip very 
small, bifid, erect; lower elongated, trifid, mi4Elle lobe largest, 
emarginate, obtuse. Stamens didynameus, bent towards the 
upper lip. Ovaiy superior, 4-pai’tod, wAh*^ setaceous style, 
longer than the stamens, and an acute stigma. Fruit of 4 
achenes, or small nutlets, enclosed in the persistent, calyx. 
(Plate XXIII., fig. 1: («) calyx; (6) corolla; (c) stamens ; (d) 
pistil.) 

Distribution. —Europe, from Belgium rt^uthwards. Northern 
Africa, Western Asia Local in this ^ country occurring in 
chalky fields in some of the eastern and south-eastern counties. 
Flowess May and September. 

Etymology. —Chamfepitys, the name by which this plant 
has been long known, is derive >1 fi’om ground, 

TTiTUf, a pine, from the resemblance it beai^ in the form of 
its leaves and its balsamic smell to the pine-tree. It has been 
called provineiaUy Herb-ivy, Field-cypress, and Forget-me-not. 

Properties and Uses .—flowers and leaves have been 
held in much repute for thdir eflicacy in gout and rheumatic 
affections of the joints; hence it was called by the older 
botanists Iva arthritica^ and formed an ingredient in the 
celebrated Portland-powder. Its reputed tonic, stomachic. 
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diuretic, aad* resolvent qualities have also reoominended it in 
visceral ^Instructions, jaundice and intermittent fevers, j«xa- 
lysisi hysteric and hypVchrondriacal affections, and it has like¬ 
wise be^n applied externally to ulcets and tumours. 


xcn. 

SCOLOPODENDRIUM VULGAEE, Sm. Habt’s-Tonque. 

Nat . Ord . Fn.iOES. 

F . ScOLOPEHDEE, Langije ds ckbf. O . HmscuzuHaE, 


Description .—^Rhizome perennial, furnished with numerous 
brown fibres. Fronds about a foot long, 1 to 2 inches broad, 
somewhat coriaceous, light vivid green, smooth, plane, obkmg, 
acute, cordate at the l)ase, entire, undulated at the maigin. 
Stipes and midrib stout, clothed with subulate scales. Fructi¬ 
fication on the bigick <3f the fi-onds, on each side of the midrib, 
in oblique lines of'’a yellowish brown colour, called sori. 
Involucre double, membranous, opening as it were longitudi¬ 
nally, fSirned back and concealed by the prominent capsules. 
Capsule l-ceUed, stalked, glolwse, and furnished with an 
elastic ring, which opens and ejects the spores in the form 
of a fine powder. (^Plate XXIV., tig. 1: (a) part of tte frond, 
showing^ the s(ik-i; (6) a capsule, magnified ; (c) the same, open.) 

Distribution .—Europe fi-om Gothland southwards. Northern 
Africa. Western Siberia, Jajrnn, Western Asia, North-Western 
America. Common in most shady banks and copses in this 
cotmtiy, producing its fructification in July and August. A 
very large number of varieties of this fern are in cultivation. 

Etymology .—^The generic name refers to the resemblance, 
between the lines of ftuctification on the back of the fi:ond 
and the insect called SOolopodendna Hart’s-tongue, orj as it 
ia sometimes called, Hind’s-tongue, is expressive of the shape 
of the frond. 

Properties and Uses .—^The plant has a faiiit herbaceous, 
e£urthy smell, and a sweetish, subastringent taste. The ancient 
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physicianB considered it a very valuaHe medicine, and fireely 
invested it jrith astringent, alterative, diuretic, ‘arffl vulnerary 
properties. Galen, among others, rec<jinmended it in. diarrhoea' 
and dysentery. It was also reckoned demulcent and pectoral, 
together, ’frith golden and common maidenhair, wa^-rue, and 
common spleenwort, called the five capillary herbs. Simon 
Pauli mentions that the Germans used it with advantage, 
infused in beer, against enlargements of the'spleen and hypo¬ 
chondriacal affections. Bay recommends a drachm of the 
powdered leaves, in any convenient vehicle, for palpitations 
of the heart, hysterical affections and convulsions. 


xcm. 

SISYMB.- .TUM OFFICINALE, L. Hedge-Mustabd. 

OrU. CuucirEr.iE. 

F. V^LAR, TOBTELLB. G. WeGSE^Vj Ebdebioh. 

Description .—Boot annual, tapering, furnished with long 
fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, leafy, pubescent, with^spreading 
branchc.s, from 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
somewhat vLOous, scabrous beneath, deeply divided on both 
sides Into 2 or 3 oblong, toothed lobes, icrminal one very large, 
roundish in the lower leaves, oblong in thu upjjer. Flowers 
in long, terminal, spike-like raceiuer; pedicels »very short 
and. erect. Calyx very small, coinposod of 4 oblong, concave, 
spreading, deciduous sepals. Petals 4, very small, pale yellow, 
oblong obtuse, imguiculate, entire. Stamens 6, tetradynaiftpus; 
filaments subulate, erect; anthers cordate. Ovary linear, sessile; 
style short; stigma clavate, emarginate. Silique, or pod, erect, 
dose-pressed to the main stem, roundish, subulate, ’with con¬ 
cave valves, and a membranous, bilocular dissepiment. Seeds 
aTnn.11, oblong, dingy yellowr, arranged in a single row. (Plate 
3KIII., fig. 3: (o) radical leaf; (6) calyx; (c) petal; (d) 
stamens). 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia to the Himalaya 
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ITortlieni ^AMca. Introduced into the United States. In 
he(^erow8 find waste places in this countiy. Flowers June 
'to July. ' 

EtyTiiology. — Sisymbnum was the name given by the 
Greeks to^ a species of mint, or some mint-like plant, while 
this* species was rcalled by them epvaifiov. It has received the 
provincial name of Bank-cress. 

Properties and Uses. —Hedge-mustard has been used as an 
early pot-herb, but it has not mucli to recommend it It is 
relished by sheep and goats, but horses, cows, and swine 
refuse it. 

The herb is almost inodorous, -with a slight aciid, warm 
flavour, resembling that of nasturtium; and the seeds are pxm- 
gent like mustard. Dioscorides recommends the seeds, taken in 
honey, for diseases of the chest, purulent spittings, coughs, and 
jaundice; also as an external application to cancers, tumours, 
etc. The herb has been most celebrated for its incisive and 
expectorant properties; hence the good efiects attributed to it 
by Lobel and others, in asthma and old coughs, as also in 
restoring the voice and ■removing hoarseness, for which purpose 
a syrup was prepared from it, which bore the name of syi'upus 
ca/rvtatorie, or singer’s syrup. Rondcletius informs us that 
hoarseness occasioned by loud speaking was cmed by this 
means in three days. EttmuUer commends the seeds of Hedge- 
mustard as an excellent medicine in suppression or difficulty 
of urine. The plant has also been used externally in the 
treatment qf canefir and ttunours. 
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XOIV. 

' LAMIUM PURPIIBteUM, L. 

PuEPLE Hedge-Nettle’* oe Dead-Nettle. 

j 

Nat . Ord . Labiatje. 

l '\ LiAmieb potmpit^. G . Pubpue Tacbmbbbeiii. 

Description .—Root annual, slender, fibrous. Stems curved 
at the base and branched, then erect, naked, but thickly 
clothed with leaves at the summit, quadi'angular, nearly 
smooth, G to 9 inches high. Leaves cordate, obtuse, crenate- 
serrate, stalked, clothed with silky hairs, the uppermost with 
a purjdish tinge. Flowers in crowded whorls at the top of 
the stem. Calyx campanulate, 10-ribbed, with 5 awn-tipped 
teeth, often ^ luiplish. Corolla ringent, purplish red ; upper lip 
entire, arched; lower patent, obcordate, 2-lobod, with one 
tooth on each side. Stamens 4, didjynamous, covered by the 
upper lip, anthers oblong. Ovary 4-parted, style filiform, 
stigma bifid, sj)roading. Fruit compcTj^d'of 4 aehenia, some¬ 
what triangular, and convex on one side,' seated in the per¬ 
sistent calyx. (Plato XXIII., fig. 4: (a) corolla, magnified; 
(6) anther; (c) calyx and pistil.) 

Distrihutio^i. —Europe, Canaries, Siberia, "Western Asia. 
Introcluecd into North America. Very common in this country 
in fields and waste places. Flowens April to^ October. 

Etymology .—Various etymologies of the word Lamium are 
given by authors. Some derive it from Xai/xog, the throat, 
on account of the shape of the flower; others from Lamia, a 
celebrated sea-monster or soicemss, whose visage it was* sup¬ 
posed to emulate. This species is called provindally R^ 
Archangel Nettle. 

Properties and Uses .—The plant diffuses a heavy andl 
disagreeable odour, especially when bruised, and a nauseous, 

• Though this plant is here designated Purple nedge-Nettle, we can find 
no reason for its being so c.alled. The Hedge-Nettle is Stachys sylvatiea. 
The only reason the name has been retained here is, to preserve the proper 
sequence of the chapters and the reference to the plates.—(J. B. J.) 
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bear'baceoBs, sabastmigeut taate. A decoction has been recom- 
jxtaaddd in djsenteiy, pleurisy, scrofula, etc. It was also 
esteemed useful for exttymal application to swellujgs, ulcers, 
wounds, bums and scalds. is occasionally eaten by horses, 
goats, and ssheop, but refused by cows. The young shoots are 
used as greens icf some parts of Northern Europe. 


XCV. 


Black Hellebore, or Christmas Eose. 

Nat . Ord . Easunculaobas. 

F, EiiLisoEB Nom, Eose db NofiL. O. Schwarze Nxesswcbz. 

Description. —^Root of numerous thick, fleshy, descending 
fibres, proceeding ‘from a large, transverse, knotted stock, 
externally nearly black, internally yellowish; scapes naked, 
thick, cylindrical, 4 TSr *5 inches high, simple or bifurcate at 
the summit, with 1 or 2 terminal flowers subtended by 2 or 3 
ovate bracts. Leaves all radical, on long petioles, lai-gc, 
smooth, coriaceous, deep green, often spotted with reddish 
brown, pedate, with ovate, lanceolate, acute, serrated leaflets, 
expanding with the scapes, or immediately after them. Calyx 
of five large, roTjndi.sh, obtuse, petaloid sepals, white, often 
tinged with rose colour. Petals very short, tubular, 2-liiiped, 
and nectariferous. Stamens very numerous; filaments capil¬ 
lary, rather longer than the petals; anthers yellow, roundish. 
Carpels about 6, surmounted by as many subulate styles and 
roundish stigmas, .Fruit of 5 or 6 coriaceous pericarps or 
follicles, which are ovate, compressed, mucronato laterally at 
tire summit, arcuate at the border, opening by 2 valves, and 
containing many black shining seeda (Plate XXIV., fig. 2: (a) 
tujmlar petal (nectary of Linneus); (&) pistils.) 

DistrUniMon. —Southern and Eastern Europe, frequently 
cultivate in,English gardens for the sake of its handsome 
fiow^^ wMch are produced from December to February. 
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' Etymology. —Black Hellebore was, for a Idng time, thoii^^ 
to be the* eXXt/So/aoc fwXac of Hippocrates; bul Sciiroff b^s- 
endeavoured to show that, of severs^ species growilig in Qreero 
and Asia Minor, the medidn^ properties of H. (yrientalU 
approach nearer to those of the ancient descriptions than does 
H. niger. • * 

Properties and Uses. —“ Black Hellebore produces a knotty, 
fleshy, brittle rhizome, which creeps 'Snd branches slowly^ 
forming in the course of years an entangled, interlacing mass, 
throwing out an abundance of stout, straight roots. Both 
rhizome and roots are of a blackish brown, but the younger 
roots ai'e of lighter tint, and ai’e covered with a short woolly 
tomentum. In commerce the rhizome is found with the roots 
more or less broken oft' and detached. It is in very knotty 
irregular pieces, 1 to 2 or 3 inches long, and about to ^ 
of an inch in diameter, internally whitish, and of a homy 
texture. Ix cut transversely (especially after maceration), it 
shows a circle of wliite woody wedges, S to 12 in number, 
surroimdcd by a thick bark. The roots are unbranched, 
scarcely ^ of an inch in diameter. TjaW’younger,wheri broken 
across, exhibit a thick bark, encircling a simple woody cord; 
in the older, this cord tends to divide into converging wedges, 
which jiresent a stcUate appearance, though not so distinctly 
as in Actcea. The drug when cut or broken has a slight odour 
like that of senega Its taste is bitterish and slightly acrid.” 
— Pharmacographia, p. 2. 

, The root of Hellebore has been fam’ous ^m time im- 
memorial, as a remedy for insanity. From its abundance in . 
the Isle of Anticyra, arose the proverb, Naviga ad Anticyras, 

“ Take a voyage to Anticyras,” which was the advice given by 
the ancients to those who had lost their^reason. Thus Horace, 
who considered avarice a mental disease, says:— 


“ Danda est ellelwri multa jjara. maxima avaris: 

Neucio an Aiiticyi-am ratio illis destiuet omnem.” 

' » iSbt. ioL, llb» 2. 

Its repute in maniacal disorders appears to have arisen 
fi^m its drastic purgative property of expelling the atroMUs, 
which such maladies were invarkibly thought to origmate; 
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but they doubtless attributed some efficacy to the other medi- 
dhes combinSd •with it, which -tended -to modify its violent 
We®are told that Jthe ancients gave it only to persons 
of robust constitutions, and never to the young or the agedL 
The fibrous^ portions of the root alone were used, aild these 
were®macerated im water, and the bark carefully separated, 
which was dried and powdered. 

“ EttmuUer states that an apple, particularly sweet, was 
ehosen, and stuck full of the fibres of Hellebore root, tlien 
roasted under hot embers; the fibres were then "withdrawn, and 
tibe apple eaten by the patient, which operated mildly, but 
effectually.” 

Waller, in his Bntiah Domestic Herh(d, gives the following 
observations on the effect of Hellebore root as an eirhine :— 

“ In the depot for French prisoners of war at Noiman 
Cross, in the year 1806, a peculiar disease, called liemeralopia, 
was very prevalent among tliem. The symptoms which dis¬ 
tinguish this diseasu arc, that the patient becomes by degrees 
perfectly blind, from the moment of sunset' till the re-appear¬ 
ance of the bright ItUi^nary next morning. This disease 
affected a great number of the prisoners, who were obliged to 
be led about by their comrades immediately after sunset, and 
all of them at the same time were laboming rmder symptoms 
of extreme dyspepsia. After a variety of treatment in¬ 
effectually applied, the powder of black Hellebore was given 
them as a snuff. A.s they were most of them attached to the 
use of snuff, pnd had been Tor a long time deprived of it, they 
took the Hellebore -with avidity, and generally recovered frojn 
their hemeralopia in the course of a very few days, and the 
dyspeptic symptoms were at the same time greatly relieved. 
Their is no doubt that in many other affections of tlie head 
the same treatment would be found extremely efficacious, and 
is well worthy of trial in many chronic diseases of the eyes, 
particulariy in the early stage of guUa ser&na.” 

The properties of the Hellebore vary' much according to 
age. When recent, it is acrid and poisonous, and produces 
_ vesication of the skin; properly dried, it causes vomiting and 
purging, excites sneezing, and provokes the menstrual evacua- 
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tion, etc., but after being long kept, it retains merely a'slight 
purgative yirtue. 

“In British medicine its employment is neaSrly obsolete^ 
but the drug is stUl imported from Germany and sold for the 
use of domestic animals.”— Phai'macographia, p. 3^ 

With regard to its poisonous properties, its effects are those 
of a violent acid and narcotic. Orfila found that two or three 
drachms of the root, swallowed, killed a dog in a few hours; 
and a smaller quantity, applied to a wound, produced the same 
effect more speedily. A decoction of an ounce of the root in 
water, caused death in eight hours. Schlabel relates that ten 
grains of the extract, introduced into the windpipe, killed a 
rabbit in six minutes. The chief symptoms were violent efforts 
to vomit, giddiness, palsy of the hind logs, and insensibility. 


XCVI. 

CONIUM MACULATUM, !:. xui^mi^ock. 

Kat, Ord, UMBELLIFEIliE. 

F. CiouE. G. SomEBLDia. 

Description. — Root biennial, somewhat fusiform and 
branched, whitish, about the tliickn^ss of the little finger, 8 
to 10 inches long, exuding, when yoimg, a milky juice. Stem 
orect, cylindrical, smooth, fistulous, .striated, light shining 
grCen, spotted with purple or brown, often covered with a 
bluish exudation, 3 to 5 feet high, much branched upwards. 
Lower loaves very large, tripitnate, alternate, on long siiiated 
concave petioles; upper leaves bipinnatc,ppposite the branches; 
leaflets pinnatifid, with lanceolate, obtuse, inciso-serrate seg¬ 
ments, shining green above, paler beneath. Flowers in umbe^ 
of many spreading rp-ys, with a general involucre of about 5 
leaves, and a partial one of 3 or 4 lanceolate leaves, placed 
externally on one side. Calyx an obsolete margin. Petals 5, 
white, olwordate, with a short indexed point, outer slightly 
radiant. Stamens 5,filaments white, capillary; anthers roundish. 
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808X6617 as long as the corolla. Ovary inferior, ovate, green, 
^xnied by the.Tvhitish disk, supporting 2 iilifonu reflexed 
sfyles^ and obtuse stigmas^ Fruit brownish when ripe, ovate, 
lightly compressed laterally, dividing into 2 carpels, each of 
■which is marked with 5 prominent undulated or* crenate 
ridges, the cmnnels much striated, and without vittse. Seeds 
deeply grooved in front. (Plate XXIV., fig. 4: (a) entire 
flower, magnified ; (b) finit.) 

Dietribut'ton. —Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Intro¬ 
duced in North America. Not infrequent in waste places 
and on road-sides in this country. Flowers Jxme and July. 

Etyrnology and History. —The name is derived from koh^oc, 
a top, “whose whirling motion resembles the giddiness pro¬ 
duced in the human brain by a poisonous dose of the juice of 
this plant.” 

Common Hemlock is the koveiov and Cicuta of the ancients. 
It corresponds in many particulars with the description given 
by Dioscorides and Phny in their respective works. 

The famous Hemlock potion of the Greeks, which was used- 
to put criminals to 'was xmdoubtedly composed princi¬ 

pally of the juice of this plant. On the other hand, as the 
term cicuta was also applied to that part of fistulous stems 
"between the joints, so conium appears to have denoted 
more than one poisonous plant, which gives a colour to the 
opinion that the death-dijinks of the Greeks were composed of 
the juices of several pernicious vegetables. Theophrastus 
relates, that 9 . certarin ThraSyas boasted of liaving discovered a 
potion, compounded of the juice of Conium, poppy, etc., whipfi 
Would destroy life without pain; and jElian tells us, that the 
Oean, 0 ld men, when they had become useless to the state and 
tired of the infirmities of life, invited eat^ other to a banquet, 
and having crowned themselves in festive mood, drank the 
--Conium, and terminated their existence. The tranquility 
Maintained by Socrates, after swallowing the deadly potion 
^l^creed by the Areopagus, will scarcelyi ae'eord with the known 
- OTects of Hemlock-juice, but that it was an ingredient in the 
Altai ciq) seems exceedingly probable, as the plant is very 
‘common in Greece, and a southern climate appears greatly to 
augment its energetic properties. 
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Properties a/nd Uses .—"the recent plant has a disagreeable 
odour, resembling that of mice or cat’s urine. The odour of 
the properly* dried leaves is strong, h^vy, and narcotic, and 
the taste slightly bitter and narcotic. Oeiger, in 1831, obtained 
from the fcuits of Hemlock a phisonous alkaloid, which he 
named canine, or conia. The root, leaves, aiyi espaciaJly the 
juicQ, of Hemlock, were in former times considered softening, 
resolvent, anodyne, etc., and were employed externally in 
affections of the eyes, tumours, rheumatism, gout, and similar 
diseases. 

It is chiefly, however, to the enterprising Baron Storek, 
that wo are indebted for a knowledge of the therapeutical 
effects of this impoitant jflant. Since his time (1760) it 
has been much employed in medicine; and though some of 
his statements are doubtless exaggerated, many of them have 
been confinued. He employed it in various indurations of the 
viscera, scirrhus, ulcers, tumours, cataract, gout, diseased bone, 
sj’philis, leneoj'i hoea, jaundice, phthisis, etc. 

“ The extreme uncertainty, and even ij^rtness, of its pre¬ 
parations, which had long been known^fi^liy.sicians, and had 
caused its rejection by many, have been recently investigated 
* by Harley (PJumnciceuiicdl Journal, vol. viii., 1867, and 
vol, ix., 1868). The careful expeiiments of this physician show 
what arc the real powers of the drug, and by wdiat method the 
active,properties may be utUizod.”— Pharmacographia, p. 266. 

At the present time, Hemlock is occasionally prescribed on 
account of its sedative action on the motor nerves. The fruits 
ai% the best source of the alkaloid comne, and ^vere intro¬ 
duced into British medicine in 1864, in place of the dried, 
leaves, for making the tincture. This tincture, however, which 
is also prepared from the fruits, is much inferior to the preserved 
juice of the plant. It*has been proved that the imripe fruits 
possess the pecifliar properties of the plant in a greater degree 
than any other part. With regard to the poisonous properties 
of Hemlock, asses, sheep^ and goats oat the foliage without 
inconvenience, but it is reported to be noxious to kine; and 
dogs, wolves, rabbits, etc, are very readily destroyed by it. 
Several birds, and thrushes in particular, feed on the fruit. 
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Orfila found that an oimce of the extiact of the leaves 
destroyed * a d(^ in forty-five minutes, and twenty-eight 
grains, iiitroduced thn^ugh a vein, killed anotlier in two 
minutes. 

n 

Several cases are recorded of the deleterious effects of this 
plfint on^ man. ' Dr. Watson mentions two cases in which it 
proved fatal The sufferers were two Dutch soldiers, whp had 
taken the leaves mixed with other herbs in broth ; they were 
seized with giddiness, coma, convulsions, and death. Agasson 
speaks of a man who, after taking a poisonous dose, was 
affected with convulsions in the upper part of the body, while 
the inferior extremities were paralysed. In others he remarked 
furious delirium. On examination after death, tlie vessels of 
the head have been found much congested, and the blood re¬ 
markably fluid 

Very difierent accounts arc given of the properties of 
the roots of this plant. Ray states, that three or four 
ounces of the root have been swallowed without any re¬ 
markable effect. Curtis speaks of a gentleman who -had 
some of the laage rx).r/.s boiled, and found them as agreeable 
eating, at dinner with meat, as carrots. On the other hand, 
Stbrek relates, that a di'op or two of the milky juice applied to • 
his tongue produced great pain and swelling of that organ, and 
for some time deprived him of the power of speech. Orfila 
gave two ounces of the juice, obtained from three pounds of 
the fresh root, to a dog, without any remarkable effects; whih; 
Wepfer relates the case of two monks, who became raving mad 
after eating the roots; and Vicat mentions an instance of a 
vine-dresser and his wife, who mistook the roots for parsnips, 
and .after partaking of them at supper, awoke in the night 
delirious, knocking themselves rudely against the walls of the 
room. The only w'ay in which these discordant statements 
ojin be reconciled, is by remembering the influence of climate. 
Fee informs us, that in Russia and the Crimea Hemlock is 
inert and eatable, and that in thg South of Europe it is 
extremely poisonous. Soil and situation, and time of year, 
have also an influence on this plant, as on the colchicum and 
oth^ 
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EUPATORIUM CANNABINUM, ‘l. Hewp-Aorimout. 

Nat. Ord. COMPOSITE. 

F. Eotatoiee, Hbsbe de Saintb Ctjnbgonde. G, ■WaBBEEHABP, 

*KuNiaiJirDENKnAt7T. 

Description .—Root porenniaJ, oblique, moderately thick^ 
fiimiehed with many whitish fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, 
tomentose, green, tinged with pui’ple, full of white pith, 
branched, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, opposite, 
divided into 3 or 5 lanceolate lobes; the middle lobe longest, 
ash-coloured green, slightly pubescent on the upper surface. 
Flowers very numerous, thickly crowded in tcnninal coiymbs. 
Involucre composed of oblong, obtuse, imbj’icated .scales, 
coloured af the summit; for tbe most pait forming calyces, 
which enclose about salient fiorets. CoroUas mriform, 
tubular, perfect, with a regular 5-lobo^iiirab, pale reddish 
pmqfie. Filaments capillaiy, very .shoi^ {inthers united into 
a tube. Ovary oblong, small, style filiform, longer than the 
coroUa, deeply cleft; stigmas downy, spreading. Fruit oblong, 
angular, crowned by the sessile, pilose pappus. '"Receptacle 
small and naked. (Plate XXV., fig. 1; (u) group of five flowers, 
detached from the corj^mb ; (]j) floret, isolated; (c) fruit.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Siberia to Japan, Western Asia to 
the Himalaya, Northern Africa. If flourislies in^ Britain on 
rivQT banks and moist places. FlJwers July to September. 

EtyiTwlogy .—The name Eupatorium, according to Pliny, 
was given in honour of Eupator Mithridates, Rin g of P«ntuS, 
who first discovered itj medicinal properties. It is imceltain 
whether this plant was known to the ancients; it appears not 
to be the Eupatorium of the Greeks nor of Avicenna. 

Properties cmid Uses .—The leaves, with the addition of log¬ 
wood boiled in a solntioa of green vitriol, 3 deld a good black 
colour. Damboumey obtained a yellow dye by making a 
decoction of the whole plant. It is not eaten by any animal 
except the goat. 


p 
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.Hemp-agrimony has a strong odour, somewhat resembling 
that of umbelliferous plants, such as wild parsnip. Every 
part of the plant, and e?^ecially the root, has a bitter, pungent, 
and aromatic taste ; but the leaves have most bittemesa 

Toumefort speaks highly of the efficacy of tMs j)lant in 
obetructitos of, the viscera, intermittent fevers, and dropsy. 
Boerhaave calls it Eusticorum Panacea, and states that the 
turf-diggers in Holland use it with great benefit in jaundice, 
scurvy, foul ulcers, and those swelling.s of the feet to which 
they are much exposed. It has also been applied externally, 
in the form of a cataplasm, to various tumours, particularly 
hydrocele, and to ulcers ; and the expressed juice, united with 
vinegar and common salt, has been a favourite application to 
some cutaneous diseases. For internal application, the dried 
leaves have been used in the fonn of tea. 


\ XCVUI. 

HYOSCY'AMUS NIGER, L. Henbane. 

JVat. Ord. SOLANACE.®. 

F. JtTBQtntAME. G. Bilsenkkatjt. 

De«criptior). — Root annual, thick, fusiform, wrinkled, 
somewhat branched, bAivn externally, whitish within. Stem 
erect, cylindrical’ branched, covered with clammy woolly 
hairs, 1 to *2 feet high. Loaves large, alternate, amplexicaul, 
soft, woolly, clammy, ovate-lanceolate, acute, sinuated, and 
i^gularly lobed. Flowers nearly sessile, terminatmg the 
stem and branches in a long leafy spike, all turned in one 
direction, and somewhat pendulous. tUalyx tubular, 5-cleft., 
veined, persistent. Corolla funnel-shaped, 5-lobed; tube nearly 
white, purplish at the orifice; limb pale yellow or straw colour, 
reticulated with brownish purple vei^s.. Filaments 6, subulate, 
downy at the base; anthers cordate, purple. Ovary roundisli; 
style filiform, purple, as long as the stamens; stigma capitate. 
Capsule ovate, with a furrow on each side, 2-celled, opening 
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by a lid, and firmly inclosed in the calyx. Seeds numerous, 
obovate, curved, brown, hard, covered with minute depressions. 
(Plate XXIV., fig. 3 : (a) calyx; (b) ct^olla, opened f (c) pistil; 
(d) capsule, detached from the calyx.) 

Dietriimtion. —Europe, Northern Afnca, Siberia, Dahuria, 
Western Asia to North-Western India COmmoif in this 
country in sandy waste places near towns and villages, 
especially near the sea. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. —The generic name is compoimded of vc, woe, 
a hog, and Kvafio^, a bean, the fruit being eaten with impunity 
by hogs. 

Properties and Uses. —The lurid appearance, and heavy 
odour of this plant, together with its clamminess to the touch, 
seem to indicate its noxious qualities. The odour somewhat 
resembles that of tlie black currant, but it is stronger and 
more disagi oeable. The herb is almost insipid to the taste, 
and the roi t sweetish. The leaves when burnt have somewhat 
the odour of tobacco, and they spai'kle with a deflagration like 
nitre. Geiger and Hesse discovered in this plant, in 1833, a 
substance which they named hyoscyamim. ^ 

Henbane was well known to the ancients, as appears from 
the writings of Dioscorides, but little use appears to have been 
made of it except as an occasional topic. It has been famous, 
however, for its supposed use among fortime tellers, sorcerers, 
etc.; fur from the leaves was prepared ^he sorcerer’s ointment, 
and from the root the celebrated anodyne necklaces, “to bo 
hung about children’s necks, to prevent fits and cause an easy 
bree^ng of the teeth.” A veiy different quality is attributed 
to the seeds of Henbane by a Geiman writer in the Eph&me- 
rides Germ. viL, viii. decur ti, p. 106 : he states that* the 
fumes of the seeds, proceeding from a stove, caused a violent 
quarrel between a man and his wife who Had previously lived 
in the utmost harmony. Celsus recommends the leaves to be 
made into a coUyrium with yolk of egg, and the seeds as an 
ingredient in pills for* pnocuring sleep. To Storck, however, 
almost exclusively belongs the merit of discovering the true 
character and value of this plant. 

“ Though a remedy undeniably potent, Henbane in the first 
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half of the hist century had fallen into disuse. It was omitted 
from the London pharmacopoeias of 1746 and 1788, and re¬ 
stored only in 1809.”— Pharmacographia, p. 417. 

It is now used as a sedative, or anodyne, and is applied in 
the forms of tincture or extract. Hyoscyamine h8s a si mil ar 
eflfect to -atropine in powerfully dilating the pupil of the eye. 
The dried leaves, smoked like tobacco, is a popular remec^y for 
toothache. Two varieties of Henbane, known as the annual 
and biennial, are cidtivated by herbalists. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of the plant, 
goats, sheep, and swine are said to cat it with impunity; and 
Renard states, that horse-dealers are accustomed to mix the 
seeds with oats in order to fatten their horses. It is injurious 
to stags, and fatal to most bir<Ls, especially the gallinaceous 
tribe; also to fishes, and to nearly all insects, except one or 
two beetles which feed upon it. The smell is said to drive 
away rats. According to the experiments of Orfila, the juice 
of an extract procured from the leaves, stems, and especially 
the root, produces S,n animals a state of sopor. 

The whole plant ■'appeal's to be poisonous to man; Sir J. 
Smith, however, and Professor Martjm assort that they have 
swallowed the seeds without inconvenience, while several 
other writv-rs mention instaimcs of their dangerous and even 
fatal effects. Chotjuet describes the effects of Henbane on 
two soldiers who ate the young .shoots dressed with obve oil. 
They soon experienced a sensation as if the ground were reeling 
beneath them ; they had a stupid appearance, and their Umbs 
were swollen; subsequently the eyes became haggard, the pifpil 
excessively dilated, and the sight dull and fixed; the pulse 
was .small and intermittent, the breathing difficult, the jaw 
locked, and the mouth distorted by the nsm sardonicua; 
there was also that union of delirium and coma termed typho- 
mania: the limbs were cold and palsied, the arms agitated by 
convulsive movements, and to all these alarming symptoms 
was added caxphologia. By the exh^aition of emetics and pur¬ 
gative lavements, one of the men was soon relieved; the other 
continued delirious until the next day, but by means of 
frictions, copious doses of vinegar, and strong purgatives, he 
ultimately recovered. Many similar cases are recorded. 
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XCIX. 

PAKIS QUADEIFOLIA, L.^ Hebb-Pabis. 

Nat. Ord. LiUAcaiB. 

F. Pabibbttb, Raisin db eenabd. G. EmBEBBETrucHSTBATTBE. 

■A • • * 

Description .—Rhizome perennial, creeping, fleshy, some¬ 
what jointed, furnished with a few fibres. Stem erect, simple, 
cylindrical, smooth, naked below, obsoletely striated, about a 
foot high. Leaves generally 4 in a whorl, towards the summit 
of the stem, ovate, acute, entire, 3-nerved, deep dull green, 
sessile, and spreading horizontally. Peduncle terminal, erect, 
1-flowered, shorter than the leaves. Calyx of 4, pale green, 
linear-lanceolate, acute, I'eflexed, persistent sepals. Corolla of 
4 linear-subulate, yellowish green, reflexed petals, rather 
shorter than the calyx. Stamens 8, filaments subulate, anthers 
long, linear, 2-celled, yellowish, attached to their middle. 
Ovary superior, roundish, dark purple, supjforting 4 spreading 
styles, shorter than the stamens, with j^Suiple stigmas, downy 
above. Fruit a globose beny, obsoletely 4-sided, purplish 
black, shining, about the size of a small cherry, 4-celled, each 
containing several ovate globose seeds arranged cin 2 rows. 
(Plate XXV., fig. 2 : («) the flower seen in front with its sepals, 
petal.^ and stamens; Q)) the pistil ; (c) the berry; (d) a vertical 
section of the same to show the seeds ;* (e) seed.) 

DistrihutioV :—Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia 
In woods in some parts of England and Scotland,*but is local 
Flowers May and June. 

Etyrtwlogy. —The geneiic name is supposed to be derived 
from par, paris, equal, in allusion to the regularity of the 
parts of the flower ancl fruit, the numben four prevailing. In 
addition to the term Herb-paris it has also been called One- 
berry and True-l6ve. Gerard says, “ Herbe-paris hath fourc 
leaues directly set jsnCj against another in manner of a 
Burgundian croase or tnie-loue knot j for which cause among 
the antients it hath been called Herbe True-loue.” 

PropeHies and Uses .—Bohmer asserts that the dried leaves 
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'of'this plant impart a fine yellow coloui* to yam or linen 
doth previously soaked in alum -water. The foliage is eaten 
by goats slieep, bijt refused by horses, coWs, and swine. 
The berries are poisonods to poultry. 

Herb-paris ranks ■with" the acid narcotics, apd if taken 
into the tystem^may produce effects similar to colchicum, fox¬ 
glove, etc. The berries are said to have proved noxious to 
children. It was recommended by Tragus, Camerarius, and 
other of the old writers, as an excellent remedy, in the form of 
cataplasm, to inflammatory tumours, cancers, etc. The berries 
were used for the same purpose, and were likewise esteemed 
beneficial in diseases of the eyes, by the peculiar induction 
of those who believed in signatures—^the dark purple berry 
having some resemblance to the pupil of the eye. 

Linneus recommends the root as an emetic in heu of 
ipecacuanha, and it has also been used in various other ways. 
Though the rootstock is known to be purgative, it is not now 
used in medicine. 


C. 

GERANIUM ROBERTIANUM, L. Heub-Robekt. 

Nat. Ore?. GinANiACEffl 

1 

F. Geeanion, Bkc-de-gexib eobbetin. O. Ettpeechtskeaut. 

Description .— Root annual, slender, branched, fibrous,. 
yeUnwish white. Stems about a foot high, trailing, much 
bran 9 hed at the base, hairy, jointed, of a reddish hue, brittle, 
shining. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 3 and 5-parted ; leaflets 
trifid, pinnatifid; segments shortly mucronate, tinged ■with red, 
shining, and sprinkled "with whitish hairs; stipules short, 
acute, enlarged at the basu Flowers axillary, two together 
on a bifid peduncle, longer than thp petioles. Calyx hairy, 
striated, angular, ventricose, composed of 5 lanceolate, mucronate 
sepals, of a reddish hue. Corolla of 5 regular, entire, oblong, 
spreading petals, twice as long as the calyx, bright roseate 
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purple, streaked with white lines. Stamens 10,*filam^ts 
united at the base, 5 alternately shorter, with elliptical 
2-celled anthers; at the base of the^longer filaments are 5 
nectariferous glands. Ovary roundish, 5-lobed, style subulate, 
stigmas cylindrical, recurved. CapSules or carpels 5, reticulated 
and wrinkled in their upper half, and furqjshed ndth long 
nakeji awns, separating in a spiral manner from the base to 
the apex of the common axis; each containing an oblong, 
smooth seed. (Plate XXV., fig. 3: (a) calyx, stamens, and 
pistils; (6) petal; (c) tube of the stamens, opened; {d) the five 
capsules, separating from the common axis; (e) one of the 
capsules or carj)els.) 

Distribution .—Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to North-Western India. Frequent in waste 
places and thickets in this country. Two or three varieties 
are known. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology .—The name of the genus, the yepaviov of the 
Greeks, is derived from ytpavoc, a crane, in allusion to the 
shape of the fi’Uit, wliich has some reseiiibl^ice in form to the 
beak of that bird. 

PropeHies and Uses. —Hei'b-Bobei't hats been employed in 
some parts of the Continent for tanning; and a yellow dye, 
it is said, may be obtained from the leaves. Aosording to 
Linneus, it is eaten by horses and goats, and occasionally by 
cows, but is refused bj sheep and swine. He also states that 
the bruised herb drives away bugs. R has been much used 
by farmer's as a remedy for the staling of blood and the bloody 
flux in cattle. 

the recent plant has a strong peculiar odour, resembling 
that of the dead-nettle or wood-strawberry, but more powerful 
and less pleasant; and a slightly bitter, saline, and austere 
taste. It was formerly much celebrated for its vulnerary 
powers, and as being efficacious in hemorrhages, gravel, 
jaundice, scrofula, etc. It has also been recommended by some 
of the old physiciaruj.inj intermittent fevers, and for outward 
application in tumours, cancers, ulcers, etc. 
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PtUCEDAlfrUM OFFICINALE, L. 
Hog’s-Fennel, 6r Sea SuLPHUE-woRr. 

Nat. Ord. UMBEiiUFBBa!. 

F. Pbucbdan, Fenouil de pobc. ' G. Haabstbang. 

Description .—^Root perennial, fusifoim, tliick, long, dark 
colour externally, whitish within, containing a fetid resinous 
juice. Stem erect, cylindrical, striated, blanched, smooth, 
leafy, tough, about 3 feet high. Leaves long, rigid, divided 
6 or 6 times successively into 3 leaflets. Segments linear, 
nearly flat, acute, flaccid, entire. Flowei-s in large, many-rayed, 
concave umbels, with a general and jiartial involucre, of a few 
setaceous, deciduous leaves. Calyx consists of a 5-toothed, 
inflexed margin. Petals 5, obovate, equal, with an acute in- 
flexed point, yellow. Stamens 5 ; filamont% capillary, longer 
than the petals, tijiped with roundish anthers. Ovaay oblong, 
supporting two small' recurved styles, terminated by obtuse 
emarginate stigmas. Fruit broadly elliptical, tawny. (Plate 
XXV., fig. 4: (a) entire flower, magnified j (h) calyx, ovary, and 
styles; (c) the fiaiit, somewhat magnified; (d) the two carpels 
separating at maturity.) 

Distribution .—Europe from Belgium southwards. A rare 
British plant, occuning, in salt marshes, only in the south¬ 
eastern part of the island.' Flowers July to September. 

Etymolb'gy .—The genus takes its name from the irtuKeSovov 
of Dioscorides and the other Greek writers, which is supposed 
to be identical with this plant; so-caUed from iraviai, a pine-tree, 
in fusion to the bituminous odour of the root. This odour 
has also been compafed to that of sulphur, which, together with 
the yellow colour of the juice, has suggested the name Sulphur- 
wort. It has also been called Horestrong, Horestrange, and 
Harestrong, corruptions apparently of tbu German Haarstrang. 

Propei’ties and Uses .—The fresh root has a strong, fetid, 
sulphureous .smell, and a heavy, unctuous, subacrid, bitterish 
taste. The roots wounded in spring, exude a large quantity of 
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yellow juice, whicli soon concretes into a hard gtim-rej^n, 
having all the sensible properties of the plant. " 

The root was a favourite remedy with Hippocrates and his 
immediate successors, and was recommended in coughs, phleg¬ 
matic obstrtzctions of the lungs, nephritic pains, flatulencies, 
and difficult labours, and externally in hemic^^nia, ufcers, and 
painful tumours. t 

The resin exuded by the root has been recommended as a 
substitute for ammoniacum and galbanum. 


CII. 

ILEX AQUIFOLIUM, L. Holly. 

Nut. Ol-d, IlJCINE^K, OH AQTJIFOLIACKiB. 

F. Houx. G. STBOHrAI-MM. 

Deecriptimi. —A small evergreen tree, 4 to 30 feet high, 
much branched, the young shoots very smooth, pliant, of a fine 
green colour; bark ash-coloured, very compact; wood hard, 
heavy, yellowish-white, darker towards the centre. Leaves 
persistent, alternate, petiolate, coriaceous, deep shiCing green, 
ovate, undulated, and fimiished at the margins with strong 
shar}r cpines. Flowe^f! small, numerous, on short peduncles, 
somewhat uml)ellatc, spi-inging from the axils of the leaves. 
Calyx sinall, slightly hairy, mostly 4-toothed.^ Corolla rotate, 
in 4 deep divisioirs, of a whitish cohnir. Stamens 4*(sometimes 
5, and then the other parts of the flower have a corresponding 
development), spreading, with subulate filaments, attache|i to 
the base of the corolla. ^ OVhry sessile, 4-celled, and tenninaled 
by 4 sessile obtuse stigmas. (Tire pistil *in some flowers is 
altogether wanting.) Fruit a shining, scarlet berry, nearly 
spherical, and includes 4 bony, channelled nuts, each containing 
a single seed. (Plate SXYI., fig. 1: («) an entire flower of the 
natrrral size; (h) calyx and pistil; (c) the berry, with part of 
the fleshy substance removed, to show the 4 nuts; (d) a nut, 
isolated.) 
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\ JHatT^hution .—Europe from Southern Norway to Turkey, 
and the Caucasus, Western Asia. In copses and woods in 
this couijtry, and is ^frequently planted as tEn ornamental 
shrub. Flowers May to August. 

Etymology. —^The etymology of the term Ilesc is rather 
uncertain. Th^s derives it from ac, a point, in Celtic. The 
specific name Aquifolium is derived from actL8, a point, 
folium, a leaf, in allusion to the spiny leaves. HoDy has 
received the provincial name of Holme and Hulver. From its 
consecration to religious observances, we have the name HoUy, 
i.e. Holy tree. 

ProjyeHiee a/ad Uses. —The sensible qualities of every part 
of this tree are rather feeble, but the bark has some resem¬ 
blance to the' odour of turpentine, while to the taste it is bitter 
and viscous. This viscidity is owing to the presence of a 
glutinous matter, chiefly abounding in the liber or inner bark; 
it is very soft, tenacious, and filamentous. 

The old writers seem to have been but slightly acquainted 
with the properties of the Holly. They discovered that the 
berries were emetic and purgative;. and Gerard, Ray, and 
others, mention that ten or twelve of them “ are good against 
the colic.” The root and the inner bark of the stem they also 
considered»emoIlient and resolving, as also the viscid matter 
usually called bird-lime, which was recommended to be applied 
to tumours and to parts afiected with gout. Very little is 
recorded of the effects bf the leaves: Haller gave the expressed 
juice with success in jaundice, and Durant in intermittent 
fevers. Dft Rousseau, in an Essay on the Use of Holly and 
lUcme, in the Transactions of the Medico-Botanical Society of 
London, 1832—33, strongly advocates its use as a febrifuge 
and substitute for cinchona. The active principle he named 
iUeme. So strong'was his belief in its febrifugal properties, 
that he relates a number of cases, some of an obstinate charac¬ 
ter, that w^re cured by ilicine. 

HoUy is much prized for making Jiedges, as it forms a 
most impenetrable and durable fence; but, on account of 
the slowness of its growth, it is seldom employed. ^ Evelyn 
had a hoUy-hedge at Sayes Court, four himdred feet long. 
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nine feet liigh, and five feet broa^, which he planted ^at 
the suggestion of Peter the Great, who resided at his house 
when he worked in the Dockyard at Degtford. He exclaims in 
his Sylva, “ Is there under heaven a more glorious and re- 
fieshing object than such an impenetlrable hedge, glittering with 
its armed and varnished hedges, blushing witl^joatur^ coral*” 
The branches of this tr^e are well-known emblems of Christ¬ 
mas, being used to adorn our houses and churches at that 
season; a custom which Dr. Chandler thinks a relic of 
Druidism, “houses being decked with them that the sylvan 
spirits might repair thither, an<l remain unnipped by the frost 
and cold winds, until a milder season had renewed the foliage of 
their darling abodes.” Holly serves for various useful purposes. 
Walking-sticks and knife-handles are made of the branches; 
the wood being very har-d, and susceptible of a fine polish, 
is much used by tumei's, especially in the manufecturc of 
Tonbridge ware; it is also used in veneering, and is some¬ 
times stained black, to imitate ebony. The substance called 
bii-d-Hme is chiefly obtained from this tl’ee, and in the 
following manner: The bark is peeled <>ff in the month of 
July, and the outer rind, or broAvn epidermis, being removed, 
it is put into boihng water in an earthen vessel, and left in a 
damp place for about a fortnight; it is then take® out and 
well bruised in a mortar, until reduced to a kind of paste or 
mucilage, washed in cold water to scpaiute extraneous matters, 
and finally left to itself^for four or five dhys ; the scum is then 
removed from the surface, and it is reajly for use. 

There are numerous varieties of this ti-ee, cKiefly«dcpcnding 
on the variegation, margin, and sue of the leaves, and colour 
of the berries, which arc highly ornamental in clumps, borders, 
and other parts of plcasui'e-grounds, affording much variety 
when judiciously inteimfxed. 
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’LONICERA PERICLYMENUM, L. 
Honeysuckle, oe Woodbine. 

Nat. Ord. CAPKiFOiilAC®^ 

F. ChEVBKFJEUTLLH. O. GilSSBLATT. 

Distribution. — A. twining shrub, G to 20 feet high; root 
ligneous, with numerous creeping stoloniferous fibres; bark 
pale brown; branches opposite, tinged -with purple. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, or somewhat elliptical, distinct, sessile, smooth 
or somewhat pubescent above, glaucous beneath; upper ones 
smaller. Flowers large, yellowish or white, with roseate 
streaks, in terminal, ovate, imbricated heads. Calyx superior, 
small, deeply 5-toothed. Corolla monopetalous, tubular, rin- 
gent, divided at the limb into 5 unequal segments, lower 
larger, and more open and revolute. Stamens 5, with subulate 
filaments attached to the upper yiart of the tube, terminated 
by oblong anthers. Ovary inferior,' globose, writh a filiform 
style, crowned by a clavate trifld stigma Fniit of about 6 
globose scarlet berries, collected into a terminal head, and 
accompanied by the permanent bracts; each berry 3-ceIled 
when young, but when mature usually l-ccUed, and containing, 
in the midst of pulp, 4 or 5 crustaceous seeds, rounded on one 
side, convex on the*^other. (Plate XXVII., filg. 3:'(a) the 
corolla opened, with the stamens and pistil; (b) the head of 
fruit; (c) a berry, cut horizontally to show the seeds; (li) a 
seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. —^Europe, Northern Africa. Plentiful in 
hedges, woods, and thickets throughout Britain. Flower’s 
June to September. 

Etymology and History .—The generic name was given in 
honour of Lonicer, a German botanist, who died in 1586. This 
species is most probably the irtpcKXvjnevc-o of the ancient Greeks, 
and was so denominated from TrepucXsiw, to entwine. 

This plant, for the beauty and exquisite nectareous frag¬ 
rance of its flowers, is a favourite denizen of the garden 
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aad shrubbery; but nowhere is it more beautiful than in its 
native recesses. It is often mentioned by poets. 

Shakspeare has been wrongly accused of making the 
Woodbine and Honeysuckle distinct plants ; his words 
are:— 

“ So doth the Woodbine, the sweet HoneyStftkle, 

Gkiitly cntwi|t the maple.” 

Milton errs in calling it “ twisted Eglantine,” which is the 
name for sweet-briar or dog-rose. Shakspeare distinguishes 
them:— 

“ 0’(!r-caiio]>ied with liLScioiiH Wotxlbiiio, 

With Kwoet ransk-rotses, and with eglantine.” 

The stems of Honeysuckle invariably twine in the same 
direction, viz., from right to left, or with the sun: this is also 
the case with the hoj), bryony, etc.; wliilo others, such as 
dodder and convohnilus, constantly take a different direction. 

Propoiiicn mid Uses .—According to Reuss, the root fur¬ 
nishes a sky-hlue colotir, and the branches may also be 
employed in dyeing. Kops tells us that of the stem and 
branches aro made teeth for rakes, weavers' stays, and tubes 
for tobacco-pipes. The foliage is eaten occasionally by oxen, 
goats, and sheep, but refused by homea The leai'^es, when 
bruised, have a disagreeable odo^ir and an insipid styptic taste. 
The bark, stem, leaves, and flowere, are possessed of proper¬ 
ties which have claimf!^ for t])e plant s9i admission into some 
of the Continental pharmacopoeias. The bark has been used 
in gout, and the bruised leaves have been used externally in 
skin ‘diseases and ulcers. A decoction and infusion of the 
flowers were considered antispasmodic in asthma and cougha 
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HUMULUS LUPULUS, L. Hop. 

^ ' Nat. Ord. Cannabinu^ 

F. Houblon. G. BTopfbk. 

Deatn'iption .—^Root perennial, ligneous, branching, from 
■wrhich proceed several tough, flexible, .striated, scabrous, 
slightly angular stems, which twine in a spiral manner around 
neighbouring plants in hedges, to the height of 10 to 20 feet; 
and round poles as high as 30 feet. Leaves opposite, upper 
often alternate, petiolatc, cordate, 3 to 5-lobed, sometimes simple, 
serrated, veiny, rough to the touch, being covered with minute 
asperities, deep-green, accompanied at the base by 2 small, 
entire reflexed stipules. Male flowers small, yellowish white, 
in axillary and terminal pendulous racemes, peduncles sub¬ 
tended by small 4aceolate bmets; perianth of 6 oblong, con¬ 
cave leaves; stamens 5, very short, with capillary filaments, 
and oblojag 2-cel]ed anthers, opening by 2 terminal pore,s. 
Female flowers supported on axillary, opposite, short, bractc- 
ated peduncles, and composed of numerous ovate, obtuse, 
membranous scales or bracts, pale greenish yeUow, imbri¬ 
cated so as to form an ovoid cone or strobile ; each bract has 
in its axil 2 other scales of much smallt.' size, incurved at base, 
and each enclosing a small superior oblong ovary, surmounted 
by two villous reflexed styles, with simple stigmas. Seed 
roundish, compressed, margined, covered with a dry mem¬ 
branous integument, reddish brown, sessile at the base of its 
scelfe, which is sprinkled with a resinous bright-yeUow farina. 
(Plate XXVII., fig 2: (a) female flower; (b) calycine scale 
when the fruit is ripe; (c) finiit; (d) a raceme of male flowers; 
(e) male flower, magnified; (/) stamen, magnified.) 

Distribution. —Temperate Europe, Asia, North America. 
Common in hedges and copses id' Ehgland, introduced in 
Scotland, and rare in Ireland. Flowers June to July or 
August. 

The adage— 
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“ Till St. Jaia<iB’-day be come and gone. 

You may have Hops, or.you may have none.” 

seems to refer the period of flowering.® 

Etymology ami History. —'fhe generic name is said to be 
derived irova*humu8, moist-earth, as hops flourisJ|< best in rich 
moist soils. Lupulus is a diminutive of lupus, a wolf; %ecauae* 
according to Pliny, the plants suffered to grow among osiers, 
strangle and destroy them, as’wolves the shepherd’s flock. 
The Anglo-Saxon Jtoppan, to climb, is the parent of our 
modem word Hop. 

The first mention of Hops occurs La'S letter of donation by 
King Pepin, which speaks of humulai-ice ; meaning, probably. 
Hop-gardens. Beckmann does not fiild the word Lupulus to 
occur earlier than the 11th century. About the beginning of 
the following century, Hops were introduced into the breweries 
of the Netherlands. They seem to have been unknown in 
England till brought from Artois about the year 1524. An 
old distich runs thus— 

“ Turkoyu, caq). Hops, pickerel aiul ' .oor, 

Came into England all in one year.”* 

Ale, the common chink of our Saxon ancestors, was made 
generally from malt alone, or clarified with ground-?^, hence 
called alehoof, which was thought to render the liquor more 
wholcsoiae. Parkinsog, says, “ The ale ^kich our forefathers 
were accustomed only to drink, being a kind of thicker diink 
than beere, is now almost quite left oftHu be made, the use of 
Hoppeg to be put therein, altering flie quality thereof to be 
much more healthful!.” And Gerard makes a distinction' 
between ale and beer: “ The manifold vertues of Hops •dp 
manifestly argue the wlylesomene.^se of beere above ale; for 
the Hops rather make it a phyt^caU drinke to keepe tjie body 
in health, than an ordinary diinke for the quenching of our 
thirst.” For seveinl years after the introduction of Hops 
there was a strong populai^ prejudice against them. Henry 
• V^II. issued an injunction to the brewers not to put any Hops 
or brimstone into th'eir ales. Walter Blith, in his Improver 
Improved', published in 1649, informs us, “That not man y 
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years smce, the famous City of’ London petitioned the Par¬ 
liament against two nuisances; and these were, Newcastle 
coals, in Regard of their stench, etc., and Hops,' in regard they 
would ffpoyl the taste of drink, and endanger the people.” 
Now, however, severe penalties are inflicted on ^^brewers who 
Tise an;f othcj? bitters for preserving their beer - nevertheless, 
many articles have been so used. ^ 

In 1873 the number of acres under Hop cultivation in 
England was 63,276. In Kent alone, which is the principal 
Hop-growing county, over 39,000 acres were so cultivated. In 
Sussex, Herefordshire, Hampshire, Worcestershire, and Surrey, 
Hops are also cultivated to a smaller extent, as also slightly in 
some parts of Wales. In Bavaria, Wimtemburg, Belgium, and 
France, Hops are grown, but to a smaller extent than in 
England. Notwithstanding that we produce such large 
quantities in this country, we import Hops very extensively, 
■^tli from Continental Europe and from the United States. 

Hops ax-e mostly planted in rows, six feet apart; five or 
six plants are generally placed together in a circle, and several 
feet distant from c.ach other. It. is propagated by, cuttings, 
procured from the most healthy of the old stools. The plants 
are usually supported the second year by short poles, and the 
third yem, when the plant comes into full bearing, these are 
replaced by poles of fifteen or twenty feet in height, from four 
to six of wliich are apportioned to each hilL 

The proper time for gathering the'' Hop, is when the stro¬ 
biles, or chaffy capsules, begin to assume a brown colour, about 
' the end of August or beginning of September; the stalks are 
then cut two or three feet from the ground, and with the poles 
to, which they are attached, placed horizontally on wooden 
frumes. The Hops are plucked by women and children, and 
after being carefully separated from'the leaves and stalks, are 
put into large sacks and carried away to be dried. The pro¬ 
cess of drying is performed immediately, in kilns like those 
used for malt. Charcoal is the fuel uanally employed, and the 
heat requires to be regulated with great care. When dry, 
they are packed in canvas sacks, called “ pockets,” each of 
which contains about one cwt. and a quarter of Hops. In 
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drying they lose about fti»je-quartftrs of their weight. Hop 
plantations are proverbial for their uncertain produtje, varying 
according to .the season from 2 to 20 cwt. per acre. The 
expenses of cultivation are very gi’eat f but a plantation once 
in bearing -mil not need to be renewed for several years. Few 
plants are more subject to disease, and dep^dations from 
insects. Many varieties of Hop are distin^ished %y culti- 
vaipj*l3, such as goldin^, whitebines, grapes, colgates, etc. 

Properties and Uses .—The young shoots or stems, gathered 
in spring and boiled, are eaten in some parts as asparagus, 
under the name of hop-tops. The stems or bines, steeped in 
water, then dried and dressed like hemp, make excellent cloth 
and cordage, and strong paper; for this purpose, in Sweden 
they are gathered in autumn, and soaked during the winter, 
and in the following spring dried in stoves and prepared in 
the usual manner. From the leaves and flowers when dried, 
Daraboumey procured a fine cinnamon-brown dye, and thes 
expressed juice of the stems affoi'ds a permanent red-brown 
colour. The dried strobiles of Hops have a*^)eculiar, fragr^t, 
heavy, subnarcotic odour, and a very bitter, aromatic, perais- 
tent, slightly astringent taste. Their virtues are extracted 
without heat by infusion in alcohol and ether, and by warm 
infusion in water; distilled in water they yield a volatile 
aromatic oil 

The active principle of Hops resides in the yellow trans¬ 
lucent glands sprinkled on the scales *of the cone.s near the 
base. It is separated in part by friction, and collects upon the 
floors of tht? kiln and room where fhe hops <iro ^ed, and in 
warehouses in whicli large quantities are kept, where it is 
called coom; scientifically it is termed liipidin. Dr. Ives, of 
New York, discovered that by merely beating and sifting jthe 
Hops, the lupulin may be obtained, in jthe form of a fine 
yellow powder, which adheres to the fingers when rubbed, 
agglutinates by heat, and is very inflammable. Dr. Ives re¬ 
marks, that the process of gathering and drying the Hop 
should be performed with a view to the preservation of the 
powder,—that a great saving of expense would accrue from 
its employment in brewing; and the absorption of wort by 

Q 
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tbe Hops* as generally u^d, woiiifl. ^be obviated. He further 
observes 

“ So far as can be determined from its sensible properties, 
a quantity of lupulin virbieh has been kept in bottles for three 
years, and is povir by me, has lost none of its aromatic flavour, 
os is in any reKopct deteriorated by keeping. That the lupulin 
possesses all the virtues of the Hop essential to the good 
quality and the preservation of beer, is demonstrated by an 
e^eiiment made in 1820, by an experienced and respectable 
brewer in this city. He obtained, by threshing and sifting, 
from a bag of Hops weighing about 150 lbs., 21 lbs. of lupulin. 
Of this, and the usual quantity of other ingredients, he made 
forty barrels of beer; the quantity into which he ordinarily 
put 150 lbs. of Hops. The summer following, and not less than 
four or five months after it was made, I had an opportunity of 
comparing this beer with that manufactured about the same 
time in the usual manner. The former was less bitter, but in 
no respect inferior to the latter. It would, doubtless, have 
been better than' it was, had aU the luj^ulin been separated 
from the Hops used in the experupent. There can, tbcrefore, 
be no doubt of the correctness of my former opinion, that if 
any mechanical means can be devised, by which the lupulin 
may be eardy and readily separated fr om the strobiles, it will 
consummate an improvement of incalculable value in the art 
of brewing.” 

Paycn and Chevalier have detected a’^Volatile oil in lupulin, 
which is similar in odoin* to the Hop, but more penetrating, 
narcotic, and acrid in the throat. This oil at first escaped dhe 
notice of Dr. Ives, from its great volatility and solubility in 
water .—Journal de Phah'niacie, 1822. 

' Ite properties usually attributed to Hops are those of 
being stomachic, tonic, diuretic, more br less narcotic, anthel¬ 
mintic, and antiseptic. As a stomachic, it is more commonly 
taken as a beverage than in the chameter of medicine. In 
the State of New England, a fermenteji decoction, with the 
simple addition of treacle, known iSy the name of hop heer, is 
much used. When made sufficiently bitter with the Hops, and 
used as a common drink at meals, it promotes digestion more 
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than any of the table licftior in common use. It •'was gdid 
to be particularly adapted to obviate the lassitude and de¬ 
bility felt by persons of relaxed habi^ in the spring, or on 
the approach of -warm weather. A simple infusion has been 
employed for that purpose. As atonic, it has been described 
as very useful in some cases of dyspepsia, by^iving tone 40 
the ^tomach, and allajdng irritation; also in some stages of 
fevers and cutaneous diseases. 

Besides its allowed tonic action, the Hop manifests con¬ 
siderable influence over the nervous system, particularly by 
inducing sleep and allaying pain; hence it is a valuable remedy 
in those afiections accompanied with suffering and watchlul- 
ness. Dr. Maton found that, besides allaying pain and pro¬ 
curing sleep, the preparations of Hops were capable of reducing 
the frequency of the pulse, and increasing its firmness in a 
direct manner. 

For the purpose of producing sleep, pillows stuffed with 
Hops have been used. They were first prescribed, we are 
told, in IT'S?, to George III., and again with great effect in 
the Prince of Wales’s severe illness a lew years since. At 
the present time Hops are used medicinally, in the forms of 
tincture, infusion or extract, as a tonic and sedative. The 
granular, yellow substance lupidin has similar properties to 
the Hop, with somewhat less astringcncy. It is known in 
British practice, but is not often prescribed. 
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OV. 

MARRUBIUM VULGARE, L. White HoEEHomro. 

Nat. 6rd. LabiatjE. <■ 

F. O. GeUBIBEB AnDOBK, MABIEirWTrBZBIi. 

Description .—^Root perennial, woody, with many fibres. 
Stems erect, branched fi-om the base, strong, quadrangular, 
covered with fine hoary pubescence or woollinesa, 12 to 18 
inches high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate or nearly round, 
thi<Jk, much wrinkled, unequally crenate-toothed, veined, 
covered with pubescence like the stem, and of a cinereous 
bluish green colour. Flowers small, in dense, axillaiy, convex 
whorls, subtended by setaceous viUous bracts. Calyx tubu¬ 
lar, with 10 ribs and 10 narrow bristly hooked teeth, 5 of 
which are alternately smaller; throat hairy. Corolla nearly 
white, bilabiate, with a cylindrical exscrtcd tube; upper lip 
linear, straight, cloven; lower lip broadei', 3-lobcd, lateral 
lobes acute, reflexod, middle lobe* large and somewhat emar- 
ginate. Stamens didynamous, included in the tube of the 
corolla, tipped with small oblong anthers. Ovaiy 4-parted, 
surmounted by a simple filifoim style and a bifid stigma. 
Fruit composed of 4 oblong nutlet-s, situated at the bottom 
of the persistent calyx. (Plate XXVI., fig. 2: (a) entire flower; 
(h) a section of the cdi'oUa; (c) pistil; '(cZ) calyx, opened to 
show the 4 nutlets.) 

Distrilnit^on.—Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia,-to 
North-Western India. Introduced in North America. ' In 
waste places in England, but not common; more rare in 
Scotland and in Ireland. Flowers July to November. 

Etymology. —Th6 name Marrubium^is said by Linneus to 
be derived from Maria-Urbs, a town of Italy, situated on the 
borders of the Fucino lake; others suppose that it comes from 
the Hebrew Marroh, which signifies % bitter juice. It is 
thought to be the irpaaiov of Dioscorides and Theophrastus, 
and the Marrubium of Pliny. 

Properties and Uses .—This plant exhales a fragrant odour, 
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which is somewhat vinous or musky, agreeable first,* but 
soon fatiguing the sense. It has a bitter, penetrating, and 
slightly acrid flavour, remaining lon^ in the movth. These 
qualities in great part remain in.the dried herb, but they are 
destroyed by long keeping. Both water and^cohol exti-act 
its virtues. By the ancients it was extensively usc(f, with ftie 
vie\^r of removing obstructions of the lungs and other viscera. 
It has likewise been very celebrated in humoral asthma, and 
particularly that kind attended with a redundance of viscid 
mucus; in obstinate coughs, and pulmonary consumptions. De 
Haen and Haller often found it fail. It has also been emplpyed 
in chronic catarrhs, in scarlatina, and intermittent fevers. Many 
of the old physicians and writers on dings highly extol the 
plant for its medicinal virtues; and the original authors of this 
work considered that it might l>e successfully given in cases 
I where tonic remedies were necessary, and they also considered 
it entitled to be esteemed as a sei-viceable expectoiant. It is 
stiU a favourite popular remedy in coughs. * 


CVI. 

BALLOTA NIGRA, L. Black Hoeehound. 

Nat. 0/d. LAitiATlG, 

& Markubb noiu, Bai.lote. . O. Gottbsykbgkss, 

'description .—Root perennial, woody, fibrous, sending up 
several erect, straggling, branched, quadrangular stems, tinged 
with purple and clothed with woolly, recurved hairs, 2 of more 
feet high. Leaves opposite, ovate, crenatc seirate, petiolate, 
clothed with soft hairs, shining dull green. Flowers in dense 
whorls in the axUs of the leaves; peduncles branched, sub¬ 
tended at the base by setaceous fringed bracts, shorter thnn 
the calyx. CaljTC salvA--shaped, divided at the rim into 5 
short, mucronate, spreading teeth, and traversed by 10 nerves 
or ribs. Corolla pale reddish purple, yellowish at the hehnet; 
upper lip erect, ovate, slightly concave, unequally crenate. 
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villous; loyrer lip trifid, lateral lobes roundish crenate, middlo 
lobe 4 times lai^r, emai^inate, glabrous, marked with white 
veins. Sti^ens didynamous, with subulate filaments shorter 
than the upper lip, terminated by oblong anthers of 2 spread¬ 
ing cells. OVv.^jy small, 4-parted, surmounted by a filiform 
style and* a slender bifid stigma. Fruit consists of 4 s mall 
oblong nutlets, nearly black when ript, enclosed in the per¬ 
sistent calyx. (Plate XXVI., fig. 3 : (a) the calyx; (6) pistil ; 
(c) corolla, opened to show the stamens.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia.. 
Introduced in North America. Tolerably abundant in waste 
places and hedge-banks in England; rare in Scotland and 
Ireland. Flowers July and August. 

Etymology. —The generic name is derived from the Greek 
BoXXotjj, so called from (BaXXw, to reject, on account of its 
disagreeable odour. It is supposed to be the plant mentioned 
by Dioscorides under that name. 

Properties and Uses. —^The whole plant has a strong dis¬ 
agreeable odour, particularly when bruised, and a nauseous 
bitter taste. Dioscorides observes that this plant is ah antidote 
to the bite of a mad dog; and other writers have copied this 
erroneous statement. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess (act. ii.) we find— 

“ This is the dote bearing a yellow flower 
And this black Hore-hound : both ar^ very good 
For shee27 or shepherd bitten by a wood- 
Dog’s venom’d tooth.” 

With regard to its medicinal uses, Toumefort relales 
several instances of gout, if not absolutely cured, at least 
rentjered much more tolerable and less frequent in its occur¬ 
rence by the use of this plant. It is seldom, however, taken 
internally, on account of its unpleasant taste and fetid odour. 
Externally, the leaves, in form of poultice, or bruis^ with 
honey, resolve hard tumours, allay pain, and cleanse ill-con¬ 
ditioned ulcers. The inhabitants (if Gothia consider it a 
panacea in most cutaneous diseases, as scurvy, itch, ring-worm, 
etc. 
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ovn. 

COCHLEARIA AEMORACIA, L. Hobse-B\dish. 

Nca. Ord. CETTCiFBEai, 

F. Eaipoet. G. Mkbbeettig. 

• 

Description. —Rootstock pereimial, long, white, cylindrical, 
running deeply into the ground, and with difficulty extupated. 
Stem ereqt, cylindrical, smooth, branched towards the top, 2 to 
3 feet high; flowering stems angular. Radical leaves very 
large, dark green, oblong, crenated and much veined, supported 
on long footstalks ; cauline leaves smaller, sessile, often incised, 
uppermost elongated, lanceolate, toothed or qizite entire. 
Flowers numerous, terminating the stem and branches in loose, 
Racemose, paniculate corymbs. Calyx of 4 ovate, equal, con¬ 
cave, spreading, deciduous sepals. CoroUa white, of 4 cruciform 
petals, witJi m obovate, obtuse limb, twice as. long as the calyx. 
Stamens tetradynamous, simple, with subfllato incurved fila¬ 
ments, terminated by yellow cordate anthera. Ovaiy roundish, 
oblong, surmounted by a short stylo, crovmed by a capitate 
disciform stigma. Fruit an oblong silide, or pod, wrinkled, 
veiny, with turgid valves and slender dLssepimdht; 2-celled, 
many-seeded (often abortive). Seeds small, globose and 
destitute of a marj^; the cotyledons are aecumbent (o=). 
(Plate XXVI., fig. 4: (a) calyx; (6) petal; (c) stamens and 
pistil; (d)^)istil, separated ; (c) finit; or siliclq.) 

Distribution ,—Said to be “ indlgenoirs to the Eastern parts 
of Europe, from the Caspian, through Russia and Poland to 
Finland.” In waste places, river-banks, and comers of ^elds 
in this country, but aq introduction. It is cultivated as* an 
esculent. Flowers May and J une. 

Gerard, who seems to have considered it indigenous to 
this country, says: " Horse-radish for the most part groweth, 
and is planted, in gardens*; yet have I found it wilde in sundry 
places, as at Namptwich in Cheshire, in a place called the 
MUne Eye; as also at a small village necre London, called 
Hogsdon, in the field next to a farme-house leading to Kings- 
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land, wheijB my very good friend, Master Bredwell, practitioner 
in pliiaicke, a learned and diligent searcher of sipjples, and Mr. 
William Marten, one of* the feUowsliip of Barber-surgeons, my 
deare and loving friend, iq company with him formd it, and 
gave me knovJledgo of the place, where it flourisheth to this 
day.” ^ • 

Etymology. —The generic name is ^derived from cocftlear, 
& spoon; the leaves of many of the species being hoUowod 
like the bowl of a spoon. Armoracia is formed from the 
Celtic, ar near, 'nior the sea, rich against, viz., a plant grow¬ 
ing near the sea. Hoi-se-radish has been called provinciaUy 
Ked-eole. 

Like many other plants which increase chiefly by the root. 
Horse-radish seldom perfects its seeds. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings, and thrives best in a rich deep soil. Moisture 
increases its bitter and alkaline flavour. 

Properties and Uses. —Horse-radish is univeraally known 
as a condiment to the roast-beef of Old England, and to sorao 
kinds of fish, also as an ingi'cdieut in sauces. The Germans 
seem to have used both the root and leaves with food during 
the Middle Ages, but though many of the English wiiters on 
herbs of that period mention the plant, they do not refer to its 
use amongst* the Engbsh people. At the latter end of the 16th 
centuiy it was known as Red Cole. Gerard refers to it as 
being eaten with fish ^and meat by tlie Qermans. Abijut the 
middle of the I7th century, however, we learn from Cole’s 
Adam in Eden, or Eaturt^s Paradise, that the slited root was 
eaten in this country with vinegar. Beckmaim mentiom^^ the 
plant as weU adapted for the purpose of tanning or currying 
leafjher. It is refused by all kinds of cattle. 

The fresh root h^s a very pungent »dour, and a hot, biting 
acrid taste, combined with a slight degree of sweetness. By 
continued bo iling , these qualities are entirely dissipated’; and 
by drying, it loses more than half its weight, but still l-etains 
much of its acrid pimgency. This/ hoVcver, at length dis¬ 
appears, and it becomes sweetish, and finally bitter and insipid. 
It should be kept for use in a ccUar, where, covered with sand 
or diy earth, it retains its virtues for a considerable time. 
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Horse-radish root is stimulating, antiscorbutic,^ diuretic, 
emetic, and expectorant. Numerous experiments have proved 
its antiscorbutic vii-tues. Bergius, Ettniuller, and otjiers have 
strongly reconunended Horse-radish as possessing all the above 
properties, though it is now veiy seldom prescribed, an in¬ 
fusion or a distilled spirit is sometimes used. 


cvin 

EQUTSETUM ARVENSE L. Hokse-Tail. 

Naf. Ord. EtiUUETACE.®. 

F. PufiLE DES ChAMPS. (/. SCHAOUTELHAEM. 

, T)(‘8Cvlption .—Root pc'i-ennial, slender, dark brown, creep¬ 

ing, jointed, with numerous ca})illaiy fibres. Sterile stems 
decumbf'Tit at the Ijaso, 1 to 2 foi't high,' with undivided, 
ascendiJiji whorled branches, angular, with about 12 striro, 
microscopically tubcrculate, leafless, but furnished at each 
articulation with about 12 subulate, erect, dark brown sheaths, 
Tiu'iubianous at the margin ; fertile stems, which t^jpear before 
t)u‘ sterile out s, from G to 8 inches high, erect, imbi’anehed, 
leatless, smooth, tubular within, silvery brown externally; 
slieatliii, distant, erujt, long, cylindi’icul, ventricose, striated, 
incised, and toothed. Fructification terminates the stem in 
a king, cd^ong, lanceolate, light bro^n spike. (Plate XXVIII., 
fig. 2 ; (ff.) one of the peltate scales, magnified, with its invo¬ 
lucres discharging the capsules or sporules; (&) capsule, mag¬ 
nified.) * 

DiMrlhution .—^Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Northern 
Asia, Himalaya, North America. Common in this country on 
road-sides, banks, etc. Fructification appears in April 

Etymology .—The generic name is formed from cquus, a 
horse, and seta, a hair 'or bri,stle, signifying Horse-tail, in 
allusion to the form of the stem. The imrovpic of Dioscorides, 
and the Equisetum, Ephedron, and Anabasis of Pliny, are 
supposed to refer to one or other of these plants. 
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‘ ^Properties a/nd Uses. —The culicle of the steins contain 
a large qiiantity of silex, which renders them veiy suitable for 
polishing hard wood,* ivory, brass, etc. E. Kyemale, often 
called Dutch-rushes, is much employed for these purposes by 
artisans, and was formerlj^ used to scour and dean pewter 
dishes ard platesj milk-pails, and other culinary articles. This 
species has been recommended as useful for tanning or dressing 
leather. E. a't'vensis is a troublesome weed to fanners, espe¬ 
cially in ground which has been reclaimed from rivers, and 
in fields where water stagnates in winter. It is seldom 
touched by animals, except the goat; and when cows have 
been driven by hunger to feed upon it, injurious consequences 
are said to have ensued, viz., diarrhoea, bloody urine, and 
abortion. 

It is nearly inodorous, and has a slightly saline, herbaceous, 
and styptic taste, producing in the mouth a sensation of 
dryness. The Horse-tail has been reputed astringent and 
vulnerary. Gerard thus describes its vulnerary properties:— 
“ Dioscorides saith that Horse-tail, being stamped and laid to, 
doth perfectly cure wounds; yea, although the sinues bo cut 
asunder, as Galen lid letli. It is of so g-eat and singular virtue 
in healing wounds, as that it Ls thought and reported for 
truth, to cuio wounds of the bladder and other bowels, and 
helpeth ruptures and burstings.”— Herbal, p. 1116. 

As an astringent it was formerly much used in dy^aentery, 
ulcers of the lungs, phthisis, malignant fevers, etc. A strong 
decoction has also been recommended as an outirsr: d applica¬ 
tion to indolent ulcers. Li more recent times Leuhossek of 
Vienna has strongly advocated it as a powerful diuretic. 
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dX. 

CYNOGLOSSUM OFFICINALE, L. Homni’a-ToNauE. 

Nat. Ord. BoEAGmBa!. 

F. CnrooLossE, Laeoite de Gbun. (?. HosDSZtrsrGB. 

• 

Description. —^Root biennial, long, fusiform, and slightly 
branched; reddish black externally, whitish within. Stem 
thick, erect, leafy, striated, viUous, branched above, 2 feet or 
more high. Leaves numerons, alternate, waved, pubescent, 
soft, greyish dull green, often a foot in length; lower broadly 
lanceolate, attenuate, on long footstalks; upper sessile, lanceo¬ 
late, and somewhat ovate at the base. Flowers small, sup¬ 
ported on short peduncles, arranged in terminal and axillary, 
paniculate, unilateral, slightly drooping racemes, each with 
a* single antplexicaul bract near the base. Calyx inferior, 
deeply 5-cloft with erect, villous, subacute segments. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, scarcely longer than the calyx, dull crimson; tube 
very short, thick, greyish, spotted with purple; limb concave, 
6-parted, with roundish, obtuse, veined s' gments, its mouth 
nearly closed with 5 oblong, convex, puiple, scales. Stamens 
5, filaments short, inserted into the margin of’ the tube, 
alternate with, and just below the scales, and tipped with 
cordate-®blong, greenish anthers. Ovmy depressed, smooth, 
yellowish green, 4-paftod, stylo pyramidal, as long as the tube 
of the*cOi«^Ilii, surmounted by a wgiitate emarginate stigma. 
Nutlets 4, globose, depressed, imperforate at' the base, 
affixed laterally to the central column or style, very rough; 
each nutlet containing an ovate, gibbous, smooth seed, (l^ate 
XXVIII., fig. 4: (a) thq calyx; (&) coroUa; (c) pistil; (d) a 
nutlet isolated, attached to the calycine segment.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Afi-ica, Siberia, Western 
Asia. Introduced in the United States. In fields and waste’ 
places in Britain, but not qpmmon. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. —The generic appellation from kvSjv, kwoc, a 
dog, and ykuxxaa, a tongue, and the vernacular names of the 
plant in this and most of the European languages, refer to 
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the shaj)e and isoftness of the leaves; which have been com¬ 
pared to the tongue of a dog. It is not quite certain whether 
this plant is the KvvtjyXwtTtTov, of Dioscorides, and the Cyno- 
glossos of Pliny. 

Properties and Uses .—The root, or rather the bark of the 
*lhe roof, has a narcotic odour, and a saline, sweetish, disagree¬ 
able, viscid taste. The foliage has L similar flavour to the 
root, but more insipid, and a subnareotic fetid smell, which 
some have compared to that of the goat, and others to the 
odour of mice. 

The somewhat lurid ajipearance of this plant, and the fact 
that no animal except the goat will touch it, has caused it to 
be regarded with a degree of suspicion, which its fetid and 
narcotic odour tcntls to confirm. Some writers deny the 
narcotic properties of Hound’s-tongue, but those who have 
gathered the plant in their botanical excursions, and have had 
occasion to handle it for any length of time, are well acquainted 
with its powerful narcotic emanations; in some cases pro¬ 
ducing nausea, giddiness, and fainting followed by sickness. 
This property, however, is nearly lost after the plant has been 
long kept, and it has then mei’oly the cooling, sweetish, and 
mucilaginous qualities of bugloss and comfrey, to which it is 
closely alfied. Soil, likewise, appears to Imvc a material 
influence u})on it; as, according to Hermann, those plants 
which grow in damp places have a j-ank, heavy,narcotic 
smell, while those produced in dry localities are nearly inodo¬ 
rous. There is no doufet that the different *J){irts bf this 
vegetable, like Henbane, etc., vary considerably according to 
age and season, and are most vigorous just before the epoch of 
flo'ft ering. 

We have but, few instances recorded of the poisonous 
effects of this plant when accidently received into the stomach. 
Morison relates, that a whole family at Oxford ate the boiled 
leaves gathered in mistake for those of comfrey, and soon 
after dinner were seized with obsthiate' vomiting, followed by 
stupor and sleepiness; which symptoms continued alternately 
for nearly forty hours, and with such severity that one person 
died. 
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Tho medicinal effects bf Hound’s-tongue are sOmewlyi’t 
doubtful; narcotic, anodyne, and astringent picperties being 
attributed to iit by some authors, whilst others deny its having 
any narcotic or anodjoie influence over the human sy^m. It 
was formerly* included in the Materia Medica of-'the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias, and is, we believe, still used in 
some parts of the Contiiient in catan-h, coughs, dysentery, etc. 
It has also been used externally for cataplasms, in tumours and 
ulcers. 


CX. 

SEMPERVIVUM TECTORUM, L. House-Leek. 

Ifat, Ord. CiiASSUi,AOB;E. 

1\ JOUBAKBE. O. HAUSLAUCH. 

* 

Deacription .—Root perennial, descending, elongated, some¬ 
what branched and fibrous, crowned witli several dense tufts 
of thick, fleshy, ovate, wedge-shaped, acute, imbricated leaves, 
smooth on both sides, ciliated at tho margin, bright green, often 
tinged with red at the summit. Stem erect, haiiy, about a foot 
high, clothed with narrow, alternate, sessUe leaves, which become 
gradually smaller as they approach the summit. Flowers in a 
terminal, cymose corymb; secondary branches springing from 
the axii •e^ua. leaf, or bract, suppor^g several shortly pedi- 
cellatfe flowers, disposed in a stellate, form, and for the most 
part turned in one direction. Calyx deeply divided into 12 
acute, persistent segments. Petals usually 12, lanceol^ite, 
acute, equal, withering, roseate purple. Stamens 24, 12 of 
which are perfect, opposite the petals, with short subulate 
filaments, and globose, 2-lobed anthers; the i-emaining 12 
being transformed into carpels. Ovaries 12, ranged in a circle, 
oblong, pointed, compressed, terminated by short recurved 
styles with obtuse stigmas. At the base of each ovary, and 
alternate with the stamens, is a small, nectariferous, wedge- 
shaped scale. Carpels equal in number to the ovaries, 1-celled, 
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opening'^longitudinally, contajnmg numerous minute seeds, 
arranged in a single series along each margin of the suture. 
(Plate XXVII., fig. 4: (a) tuft of radical leases ; (b) entire 
flower; ^c) carpels; (d) stamen; (e) carpel, divided longitu- 
dinally; (^'seed.) ' ' 

'' Disk'ihutiorv .—Europe and Western Asia. Tolerably plenti¬ 
ful on walls, roofs of buildings, etc., ip many parts of Britain, 
but not indigenous. Flowers June and Jul 3 ^ 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from semper, 
always, and vivo, to live, in allusion to the vivaciousneps of 
these plants. Common House-leek has the various provincial 
names of Ayegreen and Sengreen, signifying evergreen; also 
Jupiter’s-eye, BuUock’s-eye, and Jupiter’s-beard. 

Properties a/nd Uses. —House-leek has no very perceptible 
odour; to the taste it is watery, cooling, and slightly acrid and 
styptic. The leaves are very succulent, and contain a large 
quantity of acidulous, rather opaque juice, which besides pro¬ 
ducing a sensation of astriction in the mouth, manifests its 
astringency by the dark colour it assumes when mixed with a 
solution of sulphate of iron. Though it is now but indif¬ 
ferently valued as an internal remedy against diseases, it was 
formerly considered a very serviceable refrigerant and astrin¬ 
gent, good'i'esults having been ascribed to its use in dysentery 
and convulsive diseases. Peasants, also, led no doubt by the 
natural credulity which prevails respecting “herbs.” among 
that class of society, sometimes take it 'for the cure 'of inter¬ 
mittent fevers, and are*^said to derive cither*.issc%hiary or 
positive rehef. ExtemaJly applied, the House-leek has enjoyed 
no mean reputation. Galen celebrates it as an application in 
erysipelas, shingles, and other inflammations; Dioscoridos in 
ophthalmia, and against worms; ^d Pliny for weakness 
of the eyes. The bruised plant is frequently employed, in 
rustic practice, against bruises, bums, and long-standing 
ulcers. 

“ In some countries House-leek, is regarded with a kind of 
religious veneration; the simple and credulous inhabitants 
attributing to it the power of defending them from enchant¬ 
ments, and the malevolence of pretended sorcerers.” Linneus 
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informs us that in Smoland* House-leek is planted on^the roefe 
of houses to preserve them from decay. Goats and sheep eat 
the foliage of this plant, other auimals in general refrise it. 


CXL 

HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS, L, Hyssop, 

Ifat. Ord. Labiate, 

F. Htsope, (?, Tsop. 

Description .—Root perennial, ligneous, about as thick as 
the finger, somewhat branched and fibrous. Stems several 
from the same root, erect, shimbby, obsolctely quadrangular, 
about 2 feet high, with opposite, elongated branches. Leaves 
deep gi’cen, opposite, spreading, subsossilo, long, lanceolate, 
acute, entire, minutely ciliated at the margin, sprinkled on 
both sides with small glandular dots. Flo^'^ers nearly sessile, 
for the most part turned in one direction, disposed in whorls 
in the axils of the upper loaves, forming erect, elongated, leafy, 
spike-like racemes. Calyx tubular, funnel-shaped, slightly 
hairy witliin, striated, divided at the limb into 5 iJearly equal, 
acute teeth. Corolla blue, bilabiate, with a slender tube; 
upper lip small, er ect, rounded, emarging,te; lower lip divided 
into 3 segments, intdfmediate one large, obcordate, spreading, 
and soiiw'”ha+» crenated. Stamens di*lynamous,donger than the 
coroHa, with subulate spreading filaments, tipped -^th simple 
linear anthers. Ovary 4-parted style, slender, tubular, violet- 
coloured, a little longer than the stamens, and terminated by, a 
bifid stigma. Fruit consjsts of 4 nutlets, enclosed in the calyx, 
each containing a single globose seed. (Plate XXVII., fig. 1; 
(a) entire flower, magnified; (h) pistil; (c) fruit; (d) nutlet of 
the fruit, magnified.) 

Distribution .—Hyssop ^as first cultivated in this country 
■ about the year 1548, and is now well known in gardens, being 
valued for its beauty and fragrance when in flower, as well as 
for its medicinal qualities. It grows wild in many parts of 
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Middle and Sbutheni Europe, especially in mountainous situa- 
tioiU9>1m'( it is probably of Asiatic origin. Floweis June to 
August. « 

EtfymJbWgy .—Much diversity of opinion bas prevailed as to 
■wbether thiw plant is tbe cso& of the Hebrew writbigs, and the 
<virotknro<t of the JJreeks. Dioscorides has left no description of 
the werffWTTOc, apparently considering tl\at it was sufficiently 
well known; but the effects attributed to it do not coiTcspond 
with those of our Hyssop. 

Properties and. Uses .—This plant has a very agreeable, 
fragrant odour, and a waim, aiomatic, bitterish taste. Accord¬ 
ing to Bergius, the recent herb, when masticated, affects the 
tongue and fauces unth a sensation of heat, like that produced 
by camphor, but more feeble. Hyssop was foimerly much 
recommended for chest diseases, especially catarrh, and asthma, 
with the view of promoting expectoration ; but its stimulating 
properties render it a doubtful remedy in these complaints. < 
The infusion ,of the leaves, in the form of tea, was said to 
augment the action of the stomach and intestines, and was 
frequently employed with that view by aged or feeble persons. 
Hosenstein found it destructive to worms in children ; and in 
Sweden, it would appear to be a common vermifuge. 

ExtemfcUj'-, Hyssop has obtained great reputation for 
removing the blackness consequent on a blow, espeeiaUy black 
eyes, and oven for discussing a bloodshot eye. The-method of 
using it was, by takiiig cither the fresh .jr dried plant, tied up 
in a piece of linen, and ipimersing it in boiling we^^VaSr wine, 
and applying it' hot and inoist to the part 
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cxn. 

HEDERA HELIX, L. Ivy. 

Nat. Ord. ARAiiAC^. 

F. liiEBBE. G. Epheu, BAuanvnTPB. 

Description .—An evergreen climbing shrub, throwing out 
roots from the side by which it comes in contact with other 
substances; branches tortuous and flexible; wood soft, light, 
and porous. Leaves, when young, lanceolate and entire; at a 
more advanced period they become cordate, 3 or 5-lobed; and 
subsequently, when it has arrived at the top of any support, 
the branches shorten, and form into large bushy heads, and the 
leaves become ovate and undivided all the loaves aj’e petio- 
lato, coriaceous, thick, shining, deep green, often veined with 
whitish lines. Flowers small, pale green, collected into spheri¬ 
cal, simple urabels, at the summit of the branches; pedicels 
generally covered with stellate pubescence. Calyx very small, 
6-toothed. Petals, oblong, acute, reflexed, light yellowish 
green. Stamens 5, alternate with the petals, erect, with 
subulate filaments inserted l)eneath a largo disk, which crowns 
the ovary ; anthers cleft at tlie base. Ovary inferior, tm-binate, 
crowned by a very short stylo and simple stigma. Fruit 
smooth,, globose, purplish black, rather succulent, about the 
sme of pea, crowned by the remains <JF the calyx, 1-celled, 3 
to 5-s«(id''d. ^eeds large, oblong, an^lar, convex on the outer, 
angular on the inner side. (Plate XXVIII., fig. 3*; (a) lower 
leaf ;* (6) entire flower; (c) calyx and pistil; (d) fruit or berry; 
(e) seed.) 

Distribution. —^Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia, "to 
the Himalaya. In this*cormtry it is very‘frequent in woods, 
on the trimks of trees, on the walls of ruined buildings, and on 
rocka Flowers Cctober to November, ripening its berries in 
March and ApriL f , 

Etymology and History .—Several different etymologies of 
the word Hedera have been given, as from hccreo, to adhere, 
and edo, to eat; but the most probable, is from the Celtic 

B 
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a«cord. The spe^c nanisms derived from eiXta/, to 
encompa^, in allusion to the twining stems. The Celtic word, 
iw, green, is probablji the parent of our word Ivy, as it is 
likewise of Yew. 

Ivy bn,a ^anjoyed mucht poetical renown from, the days of 
<<hoar tMitiquityp” By the ancients, Ivy was dedicated to 
Bacchus; the statues of the god were^ crowned with a T^eath 
of this plant, and his frantic worshippers, ospecitdly at their 
annual festivals the Siowala or opyia, decorated themselves 
with garlands of Ivy; they also introduced it to their ban¬ 
quets, and had it carved on their goblets. Homer represents 
his heroes as drinking from a cup made of Ivy-wood (Kiaav^iov). 
Probably these customs were owing to the opinion, early and 
for a long period entertained, that this plant was an antidote 
to the effects of the juice of the grape; and, even in the present 
day, we &ad that in some parts of the south of Europe, Ivy is 
suspended at the entrance of taverns and cabarets, as it was 
formerly in this country. Thus Wilson tells ixs, “ by the signe 
wee understand the thing signified; as by an iuie garlad, we 
judge there is wine to sel.” Ivy formed the poet’s crownand 
the classic writers frequently refer to it. Many beautiful 
allusions to this plant may also be found in the works of our 
own poets. •» 

Properties and Uses .—The i-oots of Ivy were at one time 
used by leather-cutters, to sharpen their knives upon. The wood 
is sometimes employed by turners; it i3'.soft and poJ.ous, and 
vessels made of it may be^tumed so thin as to transgyijUquors; 
hence, with the' ancients, itccording to Pliny, it had the repu¬ 
tation of separating wine and water when the two were mixed 
together, viz., by retaining the wine, and allowing the water 
to &ter through its pores. Bohmer states, that both the leaves 
and branches are dseful in tanning. 'A decoction of the leaves 
has been used to dye the hair, and to remove stains caused by 
ink or fruit. The berries are much eaten by wood-pigeons, 
blackbirds, thrushes, etc., in the spring.. 

The leaves are inodorous, but nauseous, slightly bitter, and 
austere to the taste. The recent berries are somewhat acid; 
when dried, they become bitterish and slightly acrid. The 
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resin -whicli exudes firom the old stems, either spontaneously 
or by 100181014^^08 at one time met -with in commerce in small 
irregular compact masses of a brown colour, streaked with red. 
It was occasionally used for varnish-making. 

The leaves, berries, and resin o^ Ivy have been employee^ 
in medicine, the former rarely internally, but exter&ally for 
heali&g sores, ulcers, ettf. Tlie berries were supposed by the 
ancients to have purgative and emetic qualities. Later writers 
have recommended them as alexipharmic and sudorific. Boyle 
gave them in large doses to induce perspiration; and during 
the London plague, they were said to be used with success. 
The resin, formerly directed in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia 
imder the name of gumimi Itcderm, possesses corroborant, 
astringent, emmenagogue, and antispasmodic virtues. 


cxin. 

JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS, L. Juniper. 

Nat. Ord. Conifeiue. 

F. GmnliVBE. G. WAOHHomEB. 

Description .—A rigid evergreen shrub, varying in height 
fiom 3 fc 30 or morp feet, much branched, with diEFuse irre¬ 
gular tutted branches; wood hard, reddish, covered with a 
rough ^edaish^brown bark. Leaves' very numerous, arranged 
in tloees, sessile, linear, mucronatc, pungent, channelled, some¬ 
what glaucous above, convex, and deep green beneath. Flowers 
dioecious, or occasionally monoecious, .small, and axillary. Male 
flowers in Binn.n yeUowiah ovoid catkins, each with 3 rows of 
pedicellate, whorled, imbricated, subpeltate scales, 3 in each 
whorl, and a terminal one, at the base of which are 3 or 4 
nearly sessile stamens; filaments united at the base; anthers 
l-ceUed, and containing Aiuch pollen. Female flowers in 
globose catkins, consisting of about six imbricated permanent 
scales, each with a roundish ovary, and 3 very short styles, 
terminated by simple stigmaa Fruit a small globose berry, 
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bltdsh bldck^ the succulent outside composed of the inner scales 
of tile flower, which become fleshy and coalesce, subtended at 
the base by the outdr tuberculous scales, and including 3 
oblong bony seeds or nuts, convex, and channelled externally. 
^Plate XXVlil., fig. 1: (a) part of a branch of thd male plant; 
(6) catkin, or cone of male flowers; (c) one of the female 
flowers, magnified; (d) fruit, cut transversely to shoii* the 
seeds, or nuts; (e) nut.) 

Distribution. —From the Atlas, Taurus, Himalaya, Japan, 
and Rocky Mountains, to the arctic regions. So widely dis¬ 
persed is this plant, that in different coimtries it presents 
many marked varieties, even assuming a decumbent habit, 
only rising a few inches from the ground in arctic countries, 
and the mountainous parts of temperate Europe. It is a well- 
known shrub in this country. Flowers May and June, the 
berries ripening in the second year. 

Etymology. —The generic name is of classical origin, bdt 
it has been supposed by some to be derived from the Celtic 
jeneprVyS, signifying rude or rou^. 

Properties and Uses. —Thrushes, grouse, and other birds 
feed upon the fruit. The young shoots arc eaten by horses, 
sheep, and goats. The wood is hard and veiy durable, and is 
used for turning, inlaying, etc. 

Juniper berries ai‘e used as a condiment in Germany, espe¬ 
cially, it is said, for flQ.vouring sauerkraut. Infused in alcohol, 
they form an excellent ratafia, and they enter int^ several 
liqueurs and confections. Scheffer and Mundias hjsaeit that 
the Laplanclers make a decoction of these berries, which,^ they 
drink as tea or coflfee. This Linneus contradicts; but, he 
adds, in several provinces of Sweden the peasantry pre¬ 
pare a very agrcjaable fermented Jiquor with the berries, 
which, however, they drink cold, and never hot, like tea or 
coflfee. 

From the French name genievre, which was applied to a 
spirit obtained from Juniper berrjes, hnd known in English 
as geneva, came originally our word gin; and the berries are 
still used for flavouring gin distilled in Holland. The recent 
tops have a fragrant odour, and a balsamic bitterish taste. 
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The berries have an arotoatic odoiir, and a 'warm^ pungent, 
sweetish taste, which, if they are long chewed, or previously 
well bruised, % followed by a considofable bittemesa The 
wood of the Juniper, either of the stem, or rooty is diuretic 
and sudorific, and has been verji favourably i^f^tioned for 
a variety of complaints. In decoction or iofusiqp, it has 
been employed in goijt, rheumatism, catarrhs of the lungs 
and bladder, obstructions of the liver, etc. Several of the 
old writers have attributed to it various medicinal propertiesf, 
all of which may be said, to be concentrated in the berries and 
the essential oil contained in them. 

There have been a variety of preparations of Juniper em¬ 
ployed in medicine, but piineipally tlie rob, or inspissated 
juice, a simple and a compound spirit, an essence, and essential 
oil, besides the simple infusion or decoction. By some, the 
benies were recommended to be eaten to the number of fifteen 
*o twenty at a time, or the dried berries in powder. Juniper 
berries, and the oil obtained from them, are stiU reputed as 
diuretic, but are seldom used in English practice. 

The berries are collected in large quantities in Savoy, in 
the Departments of Doubs and Jina, France, also in Austria 
and Italy. 


CXIV. 

, ALCHEMILLA VULGARIS; L Lady's-Maittle, 

Nat. Ord. liOBACBiE. 

F. AnoHiMmLX, Pmn nx uoir. G. Simau, EaAumuAirrxL. 

Description :—^Rootstock perennial, oblique, fibrillose, lig¬ 
neous ; dark brown externally, and marked with the annular 
remains of former leaves. Stems more or less numerous, erect, 
slender, cylindrical, Icjafy^ naked, or clothed with hairs a foot 
or more high. Leaves alternate ; radical ones large, on long 
petioles; cauline ones smaller, with petioles, which become 
gradually shorter towards the top of the stem; orbiculaiv 
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rebjfonn,^ concave, plaited, with frftn 6 to 9 serrated lobes, 
nerved, veiny, smooth, or more or less pubescent, subtended at 
the base by stipides, which, on the upper part of the stem, 
are connate, toothed, spreading horizontally. Flowers small, 
numerous, yfeUowish green; in dichotomous corymbs, at the 
Chimmit ef the stem and branches. Perianth inferior, mono- 
phyllous, persistent, with a contractec^ tube, and an 8-parted 
limb, alternate and outer segments smallest. Stamens 4, 
with short subulate filaments inserted into the perianth, and 
roundish anthers. Ovaiy solitary (sometimes twin), oblong, 
with a short, lateral style, tipped with a capitate stigma. 
Fruit of 1 or 2 oblong, compressed, one-seeded achenes, 
enclosed in the indurated tube of the calyx. (Plate XXIX., 
fig. 1: (a) entire flower, magnified; (h) pistil; (c) calyx, cut 
vertically to show the achenes.) 

Distribution .—Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia to 
the Himalaya, Greenland, Labiador. Common in moist woodtt 
and pastures in Great Britain. Flowers June and August. 

Etymology .—Tlvis plant was supposed by Linneus to derive 
its name, Alchemilla, from the alchemi.sts, who considered the 
dew on its leaves tb possess exti-aoi-dinary properties. Hence, 
like the term alchemy, it comes fi'om the Arabic dllcemelych. 
It is called Eady’s-mantle, the Mantle of our Lady (the Virgin 
Mary), in allusion to the shape and elegant plaitings of the 
leaves; these have also suggested the name Lion’s-fqot. In 
diflTerent parts of the country it is called,.Great Saniitie, and 
Bear’s-foot. , , 

Properties and Uses .—This plant, though refused by swine 
and seldom touched by cows, is relished by horses, goats, and 
sheep; it has, therefore, been recommended for cultivation. 
According to some writers, the whole plant may be advanta¬ 
geously used in tanning. 

The recent root, when cut, has a whitish colour, an un¬ 
pleasant odour, and a styptic taste. The herbaceous part is 
somewhat austere to the taste, but is. nearly destitute of 
odour. 

The plant had a reputation amongst the old physicians for 
its eflSicacy in diabetes, dysentery, and the stopping of hemor- 
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rhages. Lixmeus relates,'that durmg a spasmodid epidezmc 
disease which prevailed in Smoland, in 1754, a tincture of 
the leaves of* this plant was used with much success by the 
peasajjtry. Its action, however, is verv mUd, add it is not 
used in medicine in this country. 


CXV. 

LAVANDULA VERA Dc. Lavender. 

Nat. Ord. LABlATiE. 

F. liATANDH. O. Lavbndul. 

Descri/ption. —^A small fragrant shrub, with an erect, much- 
branched, quadrangular stem, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves opposite, 
/linear-lanceolate, very entire, somewhat hoaiy, those of the 
branches i jvolute at the margin; the loweigjiost tapering into 
a petiole, clothed as well as the stem with minute stellate 
hairs. Flowers from 6 to 10 together, in opposite whorl-like 
cymes, forming an interrupted, elongated, ocrminal spike ; the 
bracts, at tJio base of the cymes, are ovate-cordate, acumi¬ 
nate ; those at the base of the pedicels irnequaUy bifid and 
subulate. Calyx tubular, bilabiate, 13-nerved; upper lip erect, 
roundif<h, ovate, projecting beyond the lower lip; lower lip 
truncate, with 3 oJ|«olete teeth. Corolla violet-coloured, tube 
elongated, lij;nb bilabiate; upper,lip bifid, tomentose exter¬ 
nally'; lower lip with 3 ovate spreading segnwnts, shorter 
than the upper lip. Stamens didynamous, and inserted on 
the lower side of the tube of the coroUa; anthers small, 
peltate, ciliate, 2-ceIled. Ovaiy deeply 4-lobed, surrounded at 
the base by a disk, style slender, stigma* obtuse bifid. Fruit 
consists of 4 small nutlets, umbiheate at the base, enclosed in 
the persistent calyx, each containing a single seed; but seldom 
more than one comes Jo perfection. (Plate XXIX., fig. 2 : 
(ct) entire flower; (?») corolla, opened to show the stamens; 
(o) calyx and pistil; (d) pistil, isolated; (c) calyx, opened, 
showing one developed and 3 abortive nutlets.) 
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J)i8tribution .—^Eastern Spain, Southern France, Upper 
Italy, Corsica, Calabria, and Northern AMca. Cultivated over 
a large part of Germany, and as far north as 'Norway, and 
in English ^^rdens from about the year 1568. Flowers July 
and August. ' • 

EtyrrWlogy .—^Thc generic name Lavandula, whence the 
English Lavender, is said to bo derived from lavare, to wash, 
because the ancients used it as a perfume when they took the 
bath. Notwithstanding, however, all that has been written on 
the subject of the identification of Lavender in the writings of 
the classical authors, no satisfactory result has been arrived at. 

Properties and Uses .—The flowers have a pleasant aromatic 
taste, and a delicate but permanent fragrance. The distilled 
water, known as Lavender-water, is a well-known cosmetic. 
Lavender is stimidating, carminative, and tonic. It has been 
commended in syncope, palsy, palpitations of the heart, vertigo, 
lethargies, spasms, convulsions, colic, and a host of other affec-' 
tions. Taken internally, it was used to excite appetite, remove 
flatulency, and in certain cases increase'the action of the skin, 
kidneys, and uterus. An infusion has also been recommended 
in chronic catarrh and rheumatism. The oU forms both an 
odoriferous and suitable adjunct to liniments and‘pomades. 

Lavender'is now seldom, or never, used in English practice. 
It is cultivated to some considerable extent about Mitcham 
and Beddington in Suipoy, as well as at Hitchin in Hertford¬ 
shire, and Market Deeping in Lincolnshire As cultivated at 
these places the,plants are of small size, and are grft^n in 
rows. 

" The flowers are usually cut with the stalks of fuU length, 
tied up in mats, and carried to the distillery, there to await 
distillation. This is performed in the s^me huge stills that are 
used for peppermint. The flowers are commonly distilled with 
the stalks as gathered, and either fresh, or in a more or less 
dry state. A few cultivators distil only the flowering heads, 
thereby obtaining a superior product. Still more rarely, the 
flowers are stripped from the stalks, and the latter rejected 
in toto. According to the careful experiments of BeU (Pharm. 
Jowr., viiL, 276, 1849), the oil made in this last method is of 
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exceedingly fine quality. ^The produce he obtained! in 1§46 
was 26J ounces per 100 pounds of flowers entirely freed fi:om 
stalks; in 1847, 25J ounces; and in 4848, 20 ounces; the 
quantities of flowers used in the respective years -v^re 417,633, 
and 923 pouAds. Oil distilled fronKthe stalks alone was found 
to have a peculiarly rank odour. In tlfe- distillation of 
Lavender it is said that the oil which comes over in the 
earlier part of the operation is of superior flavour.”— Pha/r- 
macoyraphia, p. 429. 

Oil of Lavender is distilled in large quantities from the 
wild plant in Piedmont and in the south of France. Many 
sorts of this oil are known in commerce, but the finest quality 
realizes a price considerably below that produced at Mitcham. 

From an allied species {Lavandula Spica) the, oil known 
as oil of spike is obtained. It is chiefly distilled in the south 
of France. Its fragrance is not so delicate as that of L. vera, 
dnd its uses aixj chiefly in veterinary practice and in porcelain 
painting. 


CXVI. 

PRUNUS LAURO-CERASUS, L. 

Common or Cherkt Laurel. 

« 

Nat. Ord. Eosacb:e. 

LAtnOBE-OEIUBE. G. IClBSCHLOBBEEE. 

Description .—^A small evergreen tree, 6 to 18 feet high, 
sending off long spreading branches, with an ash-col(yired 
green bark. Leaves alternate, persistent shortly petiolate, 
firm, coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, or elliptical, with an acute 
curved apex, remotely and minutely serrated, furnished with 
1 or 2 pairs of glands near the midrib at the base, deep abiw^Tig 
green. Flowers in a'spi^te axillary raceme, rather shorter 
than the leaves; each flower supported by a short simple 
pedimde. Calyx inferior, ureeolate, 5-toothed. Corolla of 5 
small, white, obovate petals, inserted on the calyx. Stamens 
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abQut 181; in number, unequal, arisiLg from the throat of the 
calyx, curved imvards in aestivation ; filaments subulate; 
anthers roundish, yellow, innate, 2-celled, opdhing longitu¬ 
dinally. Gjyary roundish oblong, 1-celled, containing 2 sus¬ 
pended ovules; style coluEinar, furrowed on one wide; stigma 
'reniformo Fruit & ovate, acute, glabrous drupe, shining pur¬ 
plish black, containing a smooth, compressed putamen, or stone. 
(Plate XXTX., fig. 3: (a) raceme of flowers; (b) calyx, opened 
to show the insertion of the stamens and pistil; (c) hoiizontal 
section of the fruit; (d) putamen.) 

dHstrib^iition. — Caucasian provinces of Bussia, North- 
Western Asia Minor, Northern Persia. It is said to have 
been discovered in the neighbourhood of Trebi^ond, by Belon, 
a French naturalist, between the years 1540 and 1560. 

Clusius received it in 157G from David TJngand, ambas¬ 
sador from the Emperor of Germany at Constantinople, with 
some other rare plants, all of which perished except tht 
common Laurel and the horse-chestnut. It was sent by the 
name of Tmhiaon'Gumaai, or Date of Trebizond 

Gerard mentions it as a choice garden shrab, so that it must 
have been cultivated in England previously to 1597 j and 
Parkinson informs us, that Mr. Cole, a merchant, who had a 
single plant' in his garden at Highgate, used to cover it in 
winter with a blanket. The plant seems to have been known 
about this time as the Cherry Bay, for both Geraa’d qnd Ray 
refer to it as such. It is now a eommorlv ornamental*plant in 
om* shrubberies. Flowers April and May. „ 

EtyTnoltfyy. —The name^Prunus indicates its affinity to the 
plum and cherry. The specific name is derived from the re¬ 
semblance of its leaves to those of the laurus, together with 
the similarity of its fruit to the cherry (Oerasus). 

Properties and Uses .—The pulp oJ^ this firuit is eaten with 
avidity by birds, and is quite innocuous to man; and, though 
not unpleasant to the taste, has been occasionally used in 
puddings. The kernels or seeds of the drupe contain a poison¬ 
ous principle, like those of the bitter almond, the peach, etc., 
and are employed to flavour various liquors. The leaves possess 
the saMa property, and are occasionally used in confectionery. 
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as -well as to flavour cu^rds, puddings, cakes, jollies, 
while some persons infiise them in tea, coflfee, and Himilnr 
beverages. Their use in this country in medicine is for Tnn.]n‘ng 
Cherry-laurel water, the use of wliich, however, is pow nearly 
superseded by hydrocyanic acid its<^. 

The diflerent parts of this tree are nearly^odoro\*8, exceptf 
the flowers, which have^considerable fragrancy, combined with 
a certain nauseous odour. The leaves are slightly styptic, and 
very bitter, and, when bruised, emit the odour of bitter 
almonds; these qualities are lost in drying. 

Linneus informs us, that in Switzerland the plant is com¬ 
monly and successfully used in pulmonary complaints. Baylies 
employed a saturated infusion in melancholy, asthma, rheu¬ 
matism, and internally and cxtemally against scirrhous 
tumours. Many other authors have recommended its use in 
similar diseases, but these have now become obsolete. Its 
rfiief interest, perhaps, lies in its poisonous properties. Many 
fatal cases have been recorded from the incsintious use of the 
leaves. The most noted case, however, and one which pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary sensation at the time of its occurrence, 
(1780), was that of Sir Theodosius Boughtou, a young gentle¬ 
man of fortune in the county of Warwick, who had nearly 
attained his 21st year. In the event of his dying before ho 
attained his majority, the greater part of his fortimc descended 
to his i^’ster, who, with her husband. Captain DoneUan, and 
their mother. Lady^Boughton, resided with him Sir Theo- 
dosiui*' was l^h^uifug under a slight syphilitic affection, for 
which he was receiving medical advice. On the*flioming of 
August 31, he arose at an early hour, and apparently in perfect 
health, and asked for his usual draught, which was accordijigly 
poured into a cup by his mother. Lady Boughton. He had 
not, however, swallowed more than half of it, when he com¬ 
plained of its nausoousness, and Lady Boughton observed that 
it had a strong smell of bitter almonds. In about two minutes 
after, he had a rattling ajid gurgling in his stomach, which 
continued about ten minutes, when he seemed inclined to sleep. 
In about five minutes more his eyes became fixed, his teeth 
clenched, and &oth was running out of his mouth. He died in 
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about ha\f an hour afterwards. Suspi|cion was naturally excited 
that death had been caused by poison, and an examination of 
the body after exhunyition indicated that someaueh poison as 
laurel-waW had been used. Captain Donellan was therefore 
arrested, ana put upon hi| trial for murder, T^e celebrated 
VTohn Hunter was a witness on the trial, and he gave it as his 
opinion, that apoplexy or epilepsy might liave producefl the 
effects stated; but he has been much censured for the waveiing 
and conflicting tenor of his evidence. A verdict of guilty was 
brought in against Captain Donellan, and he was accordii^ly 
executed. Sixteen drops of the essential oil, put upon the 
tongue of a rabbit, has killed it in from 9 to 20 minutes. 


CXVIL 

LACTUCA SATIVA, L. Gaiuien Lettuce. 

•t 

' Nat, Ord. Compokij^e. 

F. Laitub. Q. Lattioh. 

Description .—Root annual, tapering, fibrous, Stem erect, 
smooth, cylilidrical, leafy, branched towards the sumnut, 2 or 3 
feet high. Leaves alternate, roundish oblong, rugose, toothed 
and imdulated at the margin, shining light green; lowermost 
spreading, cauline ones smaller, amplex^ul, cordate, acute. 
Flowers in a large, spreading leafy coryim,' at j;he top /if the 
stem. Invducre of several imbricated scales, or bractS) un¬ 
equal, flat, acute, membranous at the margin. Corolla yellow, 
nunjerous, in several rows, perfect, equal, ligulate, abrupt with 
4 or 6 teeth. Filaments 6, capillary, very short, anthers united 
into a tube. Ovary ovate, or oblong, surmounted by a filiform 
style, rather longer than the stamens, and tipped with 2 reflexed 
stigmas. Fruit an ovate-elliptical pericarp or acheno, fiurowed 
and compressed, surmounted with the fltipitate pappus. Re¬ 
ceptacle naked and dotted. (Plate iXIX., fig. 4: (a) involucre, 
magnified; (b) entire flower or floret; (c) the ripe fimit, crowned 
with the pappus.) 
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Diatribution. —J^ativ^country unknown; perhaj^s origin¬ 
ally from the East Indies, and possibly only a cultivated form 
of L. Scariola. The Lettuce is now tultivated extensively 
throughout Europe. Flowers July. - 

Ety'nwlo§y mid Histm^y. —^The generic name is derived from 
lac, milk, in allusion to the milky juice whicii exudes#from th^ 
woudded stem. Tliere in every reason to think that the Lettuce 
is the dpiSaK of Dioscoridcs, and of Theophrastus. 

It was much esteemed as a salad by the Homans. A pie- 
judicc, however, was for some time entertained against it. 
“ VcTierem enet'vandi perhaps derived from the works of 
Dioscorides. Hence Eubolus Comicus designated it the food 
of dead men {mortiiormii cibius). After Antonius Musa had 
cured Augustus of hypochondriasis by means of this plant it 
came into great repute. It was oaten after vinous liquors, to 
correct their effects, and at night to procure sleep. 

In the reign of Domitian the practice of eating it after 
supper appeal’s to have been reversed; and.the poet Martial 
inquires, “ Why the Lettuce, which was p’aiiaken of last at 
supper by our ancestors, should begin our repasts ? ” 

We are also infoi’mod by the pages of mytliology, that after 
the death of Adonis, Venus threw herself on a bed of Lettuces, 
to mitigate her passion, and assuage her grief, ijralcn tells us 
that when, from the infirmities of age and excessive study, he 
wea ufable to sleep, he found the Lqttuce eaten at night a 
valuable hypnotic^but ho also used the decoction of the plant. 

PropeHics and Uses. —The rtHidicinal qualities of Lettuce 
depend on a milky juice, whicl? is contained ^immediately 
imder the cuticle, and exudes c-n the slightest laceration of 
the stem or flower-stalks. This juice is jiellucid and t^lour- 
less when existing in, the proper ve.ssejs of the plant, but 
becomes milky when first exposed to tlie air, and afteiwards 
acquires a brownish coloui-, resembling that of opium ; it has 
been called lactiicarmm. When dry it is hard and brittle, 
like gum, but quickly aigsumes a pasty consistence if exposed 
to the open air. Lactucarium, however, is obtained chiefly 
from L. virosa and L. Scariola, both native plants, and L. 
altissima, a native of the Caucasus, but cultivated in France. 
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* tlje refreshing and relaxHjig properties of this v^e- 

tahie, it possesses, as has been shown, na^tic powers. A 
decoction of the leaves has been used as a driifls; in constipa¬ 
tion, gastii^ and intestinal engorgements, and to alleviate 
pains accompanied with h^t and irritation. Galen, Diosco- 
\ide8, and Celsub, aU attribute narcotic properties to this 
plant, and writers of comparatively aeccnt times have ■even 
proposed it as a substitute for opium. Lettuce emulsions, 
made with the seeds, have been supposed to be more refii- 
gerant than those of the almond, and hence have been some¬ 
times preferred. The soporific properties so generally ascribed 
to the Lettuce in old times is stiU supposed by some to exist 
in a more powerful degi-ee in laetucarium. Nevertheless it 
is seldom used. 

The plant is generally blanched by gardeners, and though, 
in this state, it is more tender, sweet, and succulent, it may not 
be quite so wholesome as in its natural state, especially if thd* 
ease -with which it is digested, oven by dyspeptic patients, be 
correctly attributed to its slight narcotic principle. 


CXVIIT. 

ULIUM CANDIDUM, L. White Lilt. 

t 

Nat. Ord. Liliaox®. 

F. Lis Blano. G. Wkisse Liua. 

i 

Description .—Root bulbiferous, consisting of several thick, 
fiisciculated descending fibres, springing from a fleshy platform, 
which supports the,ovoid, yellowish, {icaly body, named the 
bulb. Stem simple, erect, cylindrical, leafy, 2 to 3 feet high. 
Leaves alternate, scattered, numerous, elliptical, and lanceo¬ 
late, very smooth, undulated, light shining green. Flowers 
axillary and- terminal, of large size^f^ brilliant whiteness, and 
fragrant odour; each flower supported on a short bracteated 
pedunde, at first erect, afterwards slightly drooping. Perianth 
campanulate, consisting of 6 ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, some- 
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what revolute segments, yaversed internally hy a mctareous 
longitudinal channel, 3 mtemately^ rather smaller. Stamens 
C, with subidate filaments, and oblqp.g, versatile, yellow 
anthers, which burst inwardly. Pistil consists of a superior, 
oblong, trigcgial, furrowed ovary, a cylmdrical clavate style, 
and a trigonal, obtuse, downy stiglaa. Fruk. S-side^ oblong,:>. 
3-celled, 3-valved, many-sccded ; seeds packed upon one 
another in 2 rows. (Plate XXX., fig. 1: (a) pistil and stamens; 
(b) capsule; (c) seeds.) 

Distribution .—Southern Europe to Corsica, Northern Persia 
and Caucasus. A very old inhabitant of the English flower 
garden. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology and Sisfory .—The generic name is derived 
fi:om the Celtic li, signifying whiteness, the flowers being 
considered the emblem of whiteness. The Greek term for the 
Lily was Xeipiov or Xiptov ; it was also called Kpivov in common 
^with the narcissus, hyacinth, etc. There is no doubt that 
the LiUum j^.lbum of Pliny is our White Li)y. The ancients 
feigned that the flowers were originally of a deep yellow 
colour, but when Jupiter removed Hercules from the breast 
of Juno, some of her milk falling upon them rendered them 
white. * 

Phny ranked the LUy as second only to the rose; and 
Anacreon in his odes comi^ai’es Venus to this flower. 

Our own poets have not forgotten the praises of the Lily. 
Thomson’s beautiful paraphrase of St. Matt. vi. 28 is familiar 
to ev^ry read er. 

Properties atia Uses .—The bulb is inodorous; to the taste 
it is' insipid and sweetish, and, when masticated, rather bitter 
and extremely mucilaginous. Placed in water, it is soon 
decomposed, and becomes intolerably fetid. Linneus says that 
the flowers have been used in epilepsy. Infused in oil they 
have been applied to painful and obstinate tumours. The 
petals of the Lily steeped in brandy are a favourite domestic 
remedy for cuts, and aj:e believed to possess powerfully healing 
properties. The distilled water has been prescribed in coughs, 
asthma, and other pulmonary aflcctions. And it has been 
in great esteem as a cosmetic, to preserve and improve the 
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fireshnesff of the complexion, and to remove pimples and fi:ecldee. 
G^f&oy speaks very decid^y in faVour of it, provided a small 
quantity of salt of ta^iax be dissolved in it. Taie anthers are 
esteemed anodyne, antispasmodic and emmenagogue, and were 
formerly exhibited with the view of favouring the expulsion 
«of the fcetuB inr difficult parturition, and to promote men¬ 
struation. The bulb itself, made into bread, has been eat-en in 
cases of dropsy. 


CXIX. 

CONVALLAKIA MAJALIS, L. Lilt of the Valley. 

Mit. Ord. InuAas. 

F. MtTGUET. 0. MAIBLtrMB. 

Desertion .—Rhizome perennial, creeping, slender, whitish, 
and fibrous. Stem a semi-cylindrical scape, 4 to G inches 
high, supporting two radical, broad, ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
bright green leaves, sheathing at the base. Flowers terminate 
the scape in a short, almost unilateral, raceme; each flower 
pendulous, ai-d supported on a short peduncle, with a L'ingle 
lanceolate, membranous bract at the base. Perianth pure 
white, fragrant, globosc-campanulate, G-cleft; the segments 
curved back. Stamens G, with short subulate filamepm, and 2 
small obsolete glands at the base, where ti ly are inserted into 
the perian+h, terminated by erect, pyramioaC'acute anthers. 
Ovary superior, ovate, 3-ceUed, surmoimted by a thick 
cylindrical style, and trigonal, obtuse stigma. Fruit a globose 
schrlet berry, with pulp of a similar colour, 3-ceUed (the dis¬ 
sepiments obliterated), each cell containing 1 or 2 roundish 
angular seeds. (Plate XXX., fig. 4; (a) the root-stock; (6) 
corolla, opened to show the stamens; (c) pistil j (d) berry; (e) 
the same cut transversely; {f) seed.) 

BistrihutUm. —Emope, Northerd Asia. In woods in Eng¬ 
land. Naturalized in Scotland and Ireland. Flowers May 
and June. 
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Etymology a/nd Hisfifry. —The generic name is formed 
from convallis, a valley,‘and answers to the common appel¬ 
lation of the ^lant. It has been callfed, provinciaUy, May 
Lily, May-blossom, and, as Gerard tells us, Liriconiancie. 
Some writei’^ suppose this plant to, be the LiHum Vemum of 
Theophrastus. ’ 

The modest beauty-and delicate fragrance of the Lily of 
the Valley have rendered it a great favourite with the 
poets. 

“ Valley-lilies, whiter still 
Than Leda’s love.” 

Keats* Endymion, p. 10. 

“ The Lily, silver mistress of the vale.” 

Chukohill. 

SheUey beautifully describes it in his Visi<m of Spring- 
jUnvers, as the— 

“ Naiad-liko Lily of the vale, 

Wl m youth makes so fair, and imssion so pfile. 

That the light of its tremulous bells is seen. 

Through their pavilions of tender green.” 

Properties and Uses. —The rhizome exhales a pleasant 
odour, although different from that of the flowers; it is 
sweetish to the taste at first, but afterwards disagreeably 
bitter. The recent flowers are very sweet and fragrant to the 
smell, while to the taste they are somewhat acrid and bitter. 
The odoriferous principle, like that of the white Lily, is 
fugitire, but obtained by distillation, both in water 

and 8i)irit. 

The flowers are cephalic, deobstruent, and diuretic, and 
have been employed, reduced to powder, as an errhinev m 
apoplexy, epilepsy, coma, and vertigo; apd for their other 
qualities, given internally in a variety of complaints. A spirit 
distilled fix)m the flowers was said to be an excellent 
application for sprains and rheumatism. In some parts of 
Germany a wine is made from the flowers mixed with raisins, 
and used for the same purposes as the water and spirit. The 
root is similar in properties to the flower : watery or spirituous 
extracts of either, were supposed to act as gentle stimulating 
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Aporients^ Atid lAxatives; and the were used in intermit¬ 
tent fevers and as a vermifuge. '' 

The plant is eaten by sheep and goats, bUt refused by 
other <i.Tiirrm.lH 


cxx. 

TILIA EUKOP.^EA, L. Lime, or Linden-Tree. 

Nat, Ord. Tiliacejb. 

F. Tilleul. I/. Linde. 

Description .—A noble tree, often 50 or 60 feet high; bark 
thick and fissured; wood light, soft, and white; branches 
numerous, smooth, somewhat angular when young. Leaves 
cordate, acuminate, serrated, quite smooth above, glabrous 
beneath, except a.woolly tuft at the origin of each vein, twice 
the length of the footstalks. Inflorescence a stalked cyme, 
springing from the middle of a large, membranous, axillary, 
lanceolate, yellowish bract, which faUs off with the fructified 
cyme. Calyx 5-parted, deciduous; segments ovate, lanceolate, 
concave, and* acute. Corolla composed of 5 obovato spreading 
petals of a pale lemon colour, tapering into a short claw, 
without a scale at the base, rather longer than the calyx. 
Stamens numerous, rather longer than t|ie corolla; 'filaments 
erect, subulate; anthers ccordate, yellow'^. Ovary superior, 
globose, vHlous, 5-celled, Surmounted by a cylindrical, * deci¬ 
duous style, crowned by a subcapitate stigma. Fruit coria- 
ceoqp, downy, oblong-turbinate, by abortion usually l-ceUed, 
and 1 or 2 seeded- (Plate XXX.., fig. 2: (a) entire flower, 
magnified; (6) fruit; (c) transverse section of the same; 
(d) seed.) 

Distribution .—Europe generally, except the extreme north. 
Flowers July. T. parvi,folia, L., <a small tree growing in 
woods from Yorkshire southwards, is by some considered 
to be the English wild form of T. europcea. 

Etyrmlogy .—The origin of the term Tilia is rather obscure; 
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some writers suppose th jit it is derived from mreXea, an ,elm, 
in reference to the shapi of the leaves ; according to others, it 
is an aJteratibn of teUa, from telum, a dart., in allusion to the 
use of the wood. None of the (^reek writers mention this tree, 
except Theophrastus, whose iptXvpa is supposed to refer to it, 
on the authority of Pliny. The Lime, Lin 8r Linde« tree, weft 
called Lind in the Ajjglo-Saxon. The family name of the 
illustrious Linneus, or as he is termed in his native country, 
Linne, is said to have heen derived from a famous Lime-tree 
which grew in the vicinity of the place where his ancestors 
resided. 

Projyeriies and Uses .—The inner bark is tough and pliant, 
and was formerly maile into ropes. Russian bass, or bast, 
used by gardeners, is also the inner hark of this tree. A 
coarse but smooth paper has been manufactured from the 
bark ; and Roger states that, from the outer bark, ho prepared 
, fine rose-coloured lake. With the twigs baskets and cradles 
arc sometime.. made. The wood, being white, soft, smooth, and 
close-grained, and not liable to be worm-eaten, is much valued 
by carvers: many of Gibbons’ exquisite productions in this 
material are extant, in vairous churches and ])alaces; as in 
the choir of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Devonshire’s at Chatsworth, 
Trinity College Library at Cambridge, etc. It is also used by 
shoemakers for cutting-boards, as it does not blunt the knife ; 
and is much sought after by turners, for making small bowls, 
boxes, aa.d other articles of light ware; but vessels made of it, 
when turned are not adapted for holding water, as it 
res^bles ivy-wood in porosity. Lhio-wood forms* also, excel¬ 
lent charcoal for gunpowder, and for painters’ scribbets. The 
flowers, which are very fragrant, easily ferment, and might be 
used for making wine ^ a fine-flavoured ],)randy was distilled 
from them by Marcgraf; they are much frequented by bees, 
and a very fine kind of honey is obtained from Kowno in 
Lithuania, where there are large forests of this tree. The 
fruit, or nut, contains an oleaginous substance, and when 
roasted, has been proposed as a domestic substitute for choco¬ 
late. The sap of this useful tree abounds in mucilage, whidi, 
by repeated boiling and clarification, furnishes a kind of sugar; 
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it be procured by TruLkiTig melons in the trunk and 
branches, as firom the birch, and by fennentatdon may be made 
into wine. 

The leaves are relished by cows, horses, goats, and sheep, 
and may be dried and preseijyed as winter fodder. • In autumn, 
ibe milk «f cows tbat feed upon them is reported to acquire 
a very impleasant taste. ‘ 

. The flowers have a very sweet fragrant odour, which is 
nearly dissipated in drying; and a faint, sweetish, subviscid 
taste. The bark has no sensible properties, but a slightly 
bitter taste. The flowers were supposed to have an anodyne 
and antispasmodic efiect, and by the ancient physicians were 
esteemed peculiarly cephalic ; hence they were employed by 
them in various diseases of the head, as apoplexy, vertigo, and 
the like. Mizaldus and Paulinus especially confirm the efficacy 
of the distilled water in the cure of ejiilepsy. Hoffmann, too, 
asserts that he knew a case of chronic epilepsy cured by the*« 
use of an infusion - of the flowers drunk as tea. Such, indeed, 
was the former exalted anti-epUeptic reputation of the Lime- 
tree, that even epileptic persons sitting under its shade were 
reported to be cured. 

All parts of the plant, especially the inner bark, contains 
a soft mucilage, which has been applied to bums, scalds, and 
inflammatory swellings. 

This tree is much esteemed for forming avenues, and its 
fragrant flowers, “ at dewy eve distilling odours,” add ‘greatly 
to the estimation, in which it is held. Du ^'wTwiel states,“that 
it was first Cultivated for ornament, by the French, in the mne 
of Louis XTV.; and, at Evelyn’s suggestion, it was much 
emplcyed in this way in England Fenelon decorates hi^ 
enchanted isle of Calypso with flowering Lime-trees. 
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CXXI. 

GLYCYERHIZA GLABRA, L. Liqtjoeick. 

Nat. Ord. LBOCMlNOBiE. 

F . B^glisse, Boisdocx. G . Sussholz, Lakbizenbalz. 

Description. —Root perennial, long, cylindrical, branched, 
far spreading, about the thickness of a finger, reddish brown 
externally, yellow and juicy within. Stems erect, strong, 
smooth, branched, pale green, 3 or more feet high. Leaves 
alternate, .petiolate, pinnate, with from 3 to 5 pair of ovate, 
entire, obtuse leaflets, and a terminal one; pale-green. Flowers 
disposed in lax, axillary, spike-like racemes. Calyx persistent, 
tubular, divided obliquely into 2 lips: the upper of 4 rather 
unequal segments, the lower simple and linear. Corolla 
, *impilionaceous, pale purplish blue; vexiUum or standard erect, 
lanceolate, oncave; alas or wings, oblong, .gbtuse; carina, or 
keel, of two distinct petals, with a claw as long as the calyx. 
Stamens 10, in 2 parcels; anthers roundish. Ovary short, style 
filiform, stigma obtuse. Fruit a legume, smooth, oblong, com¬ 
pressed, acute, about an inch in length, 1-celled, containing 3 
or 4 small, reniform seeda (Plate XXX., fig.^: (a) section 
of the root; (h) pistil and stamens ; (c) vexiUum ; (d) ala; 
(e) keel; (/) legume.) 

Dibti'ihution. —Over a gi-eat extent of the warmer regions 
of Ikirope to Asia. Culti\;ated in England at Mitcham, 

Surrey, and in some parts of Y^nkshire. Flovwrs June to 
September. 

Dtymology and History. —The generic name, from the ^reek 
y\vKvppi^a, is, compounded of ^Xuicve, sweet, and piZa, a root. 
Liquorice is said by "Ai^is to be a corruption of the French 
Rdglisse, which is also corrupted from Glycyrrhiza. Hippo¬ 
crates mentions yXvKvpi^a, and Theophrastus yXvtctux and 
mevdiKT); but from the description given by Dioscorides, the 
plant used by the ancients would seem to be the Olycyrrhiza 
echinata, which is very common in the East, and resembles 
<?. glabra in qualities, though said to be inferior to it. 
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Tte exact date of the first cultivation of Liquorice in 
England is not kno-vm. It is said some to have been in 
1558. If appears, hoTfever, pretty certain that*it was culti¬ 
vated in the north of England at the latter part of the 16th 
century. > ^ * 

* Oidtivaiion. —Several varieties of G. glabra are known; 
but two, namely typica and glandidifem, are the chief sources 
of Liquorice of commerce. The first form is described in the 
PJMrmacograpkia, p. 150, as being indigenous to Portugal, 
Spain, Southern Italy, Sicily, Greece, Crimea, the Caucasian 
Provinces and Northern Persia; and is cultivated in England, 
France, and Germany. The second occurs in Hungary, Galicia, 
Central and Southern Russia, Crimea, Asia Minor, America, 
Siberia, Persia, Turkistan and Afghanistan. 

As cultivated at Mitcliam and in Yorkshire, the plants 
are set in rows, and the roots are dug up at the beginning 
of winter when the plants are about three years old 

“ Every portion of the subterraneous part of the plant is 
carefully saved; the roots proper arc-washed, trimmed,-and 
assorted, and either sold fresh in then- entire state, or cut 
into short lengths and dried, the cortical layer being some¬ 
times first scraped off. The older runners, distinguished at 
Mitcham as lutrd, are sorted out and sold sepaa-ately; the 
young, called soft, are reserved for propagatiort In Calabria, 
the singular practice pi;evails of grooving the Liquorice-'among 
the wheat in the cornfields.”— Pluirmacogrcuplda, p. 157. 

Dried Liquorice-root is known in Britishft.;trjimerce in‘two 
forms, eithef peeled or unpeeled. The English produce occurs 
in pieces 3 or 4 inches long, and about the thickness of the 
finger^, but its supply is limited. Spanish Liquorice, which is 
also known as Tortosa or Alicante Liquorice, consists of the 
impeded roots, and is imported in bundles several feet long. 
Alicante Liquorice is, however, sometimes imported in bags or 
loose. Russian Liquorice, which comes either peeled or un-' 
peeled, is imported in large balls froiji Hamburg. It is much 
used in England, and has a slightly bitter taste. It is sup¬ 
posed to be the produce of 0 . glabra var. glandulifera. 

Extract of Liquorice, the inspissated juice, has been known 
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from a very early period. At the present time its nuhiufacture 
is carried on piincipall]| in Spain, Southern France, SicUy, 
Calabria, Austria, Southern Russia, as jirell as in Greece and 
Asia Minor. The English supplies, however, come almost 
exclusively &om Calabria, SicUy, and Spain. Several kinds of 
Liquorice juice are known in conlmerce, mostly ma^e in the» 
formpof short cylindrical sticks, vaiying much in price according 
to quality. The best is the Solaz25a-juice, manufactured at 
Corigliano, in Calabria. This is usuaUy shipped at Naples, in 
comparatively small quantities. 

Properties and Uses .—The root is somewhat nutritive, and 
endowed with demulcent, incrassating, and temperating pro¬ 
perties, all which it has enjoyed from the infancy of the science 
of medicine. Doubtless, to the latter virtue may be attributed 
its special reputation with the ancients of quenching thirst. 
Theojihrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny employed it in dropsy, 

^ in which affection thirst is often a distressing symptom. In 
decoction it is wcU adapted for coughs, hoarseness, phthisis, 
and other pulmonary ailments. Finely powdered, it was once 
sprinkled over eiysipelatous parts to absorb the serous dis¬ 
charge, and has frequently been employed to prevent friction, 
and the conserpient inflammatory state of the skin to which 
infants are subject; but for these purposes it Ifes given way 
to other means. 

Liqijorice-root is employed in this country at the present 
time “jor making extiact of Liquorice, and in some other 
phaMnaceutica)^ Ti^eparations. Tl\,e powdered root is used to 
impjirt stiffness t^ pUl masses, and to pi’event tbe*adhesion of 
pills. Liquorice has a remarkable power of covering the 
flavour of nauseous medicines. As a domestic medicine. 
Liquorice-root js far more largely used on the Continent than 

in Great Britain.Stick Liquorice is sucked as a 

remedy for coughs, and by children as a sweetmeat. It is 
also used in lozenges, and in some pharmacopoeias is admitted 
as the raw material.frepn which to prepare soft extract of 
‘ Liquorice. The block Liquorice, of which a largo quantity is 
imported, is chiefly used in the manufacture of tobacco for 
smoking and chewing.”— Pharmacographia, pp. 159, 162. 
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cxxn. 

RUBIA TINCiTORUM, L. Dyers’ M^dee. 

Nat. Ord. BuBiAome. 

. ' 

F. GAEANOK. Q. KeAPP, riEBBa-EOTHB. 

Description. —Root perennial, long, cylindrical, creeping, 
jointed, branched, light or dusky red. externally, greyish red. 
or yellowish internally. Stems annual, quadrangular, slender, 
procuhibent, diffuse, 2 to 3 feet long; angles covered with 
short, rough, hooked points. Leaves large, scssUe, eUiptical, 
lanceolate, shining cinereous green, arranged in whorls, of 4, 6, 
or 6 together, at each joint of the stem; margin and nerves 
covered with asperities. Flowers in small axillary and terminal 
panicles, upon branched peduncles. Calyx small, divided at 
the margin into 4 nearly obsolete teeth. Corolla yellow, sub* ^ 
campanulate, divided at the limb into 4 or 5 deep, ovate, acute 
segments. Stamens equal in number ,to the segments of the 
corolla; filaments short, tipped with elliptical anthers. Ovary 
2-lobed, nearly globose, with 2 short, slender styles, each 
terminated by a globose capitate stigma. Fruity nearly globose, 
didymous, comusting of two bodies (vviriairps), united by their 
inner fe,ce, dark puqile, juicy, each containing a single, ovate- 
globose seed, one generally abortive. (Plate XXXI.,,, fig. 1: 
(a) the root; (h) entire*^flower; (c) corolla, opened to show the 
stamens; (c?) pistil; (e) frui|j.) * 

Distribution. —Levant, S^outhem Europe, Caucasus. Culti¬ 
vated in this country prior to the time of Gerard. Flowers 
May and June. 

'^.ymology. —^There can be little doubt of th,*? ,species of 
Madder being identical with the tptvffpo^avov of Dioscorides 
and of the other Greek writers. It was so called from epevdos, 
red, in allusion to the colouring property of the roots; from 
which it has also obtained the appellation Rubia, from ruber, 
red. 

(hdti/ooMon. — Madder is extensively cultivated for the nn.TrA 
of its roots, which afford a valuable dye. This coimtiy is sup- 
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plied chiefly from the Levant, but quantities ar6 alio brought 
fix)m Holland and Fraa|e. Its culture has been attempted at 
diflferent timas in Britam, when our commerce with the Dutch 
was interrupted by political dissensions. The result of the 
trial has b«en, that it may be cultivated here to as great 
perfection as in any other country, but not at so lojr a prica 

i^ropertiea and [Ts^.-I-Thc foliage of the Madder plant has 
been said to fumisli excellent food for cattle. The root, how¬ 
ever, is the only really vahiable part: it afibrds a red dye for 
wool, silk, or cotton. Its use in this country, though stiU 
extensive, has been of late years largely superseded by the coal- 
tai’ dyes. ^ One of the most extraordinary properties belonging 
to Madder is said to be that of tinging tlie bones of animals 
that feed upon it of a red colour. 

The root has a feeble, unpleasant odour, and a bitterish, 
somewhat .styptic taste. The most marvellous efiects were 
attributed to it by the sages of old. Hippocrates, Diosco- 
rides, Galen, u,nd Pliny considered it capable of promoting 
the urine and menstruation, curing dysentery and jaundice, 
and of expelling the fetus and secundines. It has also been 
recommended by later authorities for similar' and other com¬ 
plaints. 

Madder formed one of the five greater aperient roots, and 
was given in substance. Its use in medicine is now obsolete. 


cxxni. 

ADIANTUM CAPILLUS-VENERIS, L 

True Maidenhair. 

1 - 

Nat . Ord . FtliCSS. 

F . Capiliaikb. O . Featjbnhaab. 

Description. —^Rh^rae perennial, oblique, 3 or 4 inches 
lo'ng, about the thickness of a quill, brownish, clothed with 
shaggy hairs, and occasional slender fibres constituting the 
true root Stem or stipes erect, filiform, smooth, purplish 
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(lining bltick^ 4 to 9 iiiches bigh. Leaflets alternate, petiolate, 
delil»te green, lowermost pinnate, wedge or fan-shaped, smooth, 
thin, veiny, unequally ,lobed; sterile pnes serrated. Fructifi¬ 
cation composed of small linear majses, called sori, in the 
crenatures of the pinnules. Each capsule contains several 
minute scores. (Plate XXXI., fig. 3: (a) leaflet, magnified; 
(6) summit of the leaflet turned ba 2 k to show the cap^es, 
magnified; (c) capsule, magnified.) 

Distrihution. —Europe, from France southwards. Western 
Asia, Northern and Southern and Tropical Africa, Western 
Siberia, India, Tropical and Subtropical America, Polynesia. It 
occurs in this country on damp rocks and walls, ^ especially 
near the sea, but is rare. Fructification May to September. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from aBiavroc, 
dry; because it is not affected by the water which trickles 
upon its leaves. In vain, says Pliny, you plunge the Adiantum 
in water, it always remains dry. The specific name, Capillu» 
Veneris, Venus’ hair, according to Pliny, refers to the property, 
attributed to this.plant, of strengthening and embellishing 
the hair: others suppose that it alludes to the elegant and 
shining stems. The English term. Maidenhair, has a simUai' 
meaning. 

PropertiesSmd Uses .—Maidenhair has an agreeable though 
feeble aroma, and a slightly bitter styptic taste. The medi¬ 
cinal virtues of this plant are not very obvious ; nevei;theless, 
as an ordinary demulcent and expectorant, it has been given 
in catarrh, dry cough, and, other pulmonary aflfections.« A 
syrup of M^denhair is used in Franco in \arge quantities, 
under the name of capillaire. This syrup, freely diluted with 
water^ makes a very agreeable drink for invalids, and in its 
pure state, taken in small and repeated doses, ltj^‘’,^en said 
to lessen the tightness and violence of chronic coughs. 

The simple infusion of the plant in water, sweetened in the 
manner of tea, has been recommended for the same purposes as 
the syrup of Maidenhair. 
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OXXIV. 

OEIGANUM 'VpLGAKE, L. Makjokam. 

Ord. Labiate. 

* • 

F. OniaANl O. GEMBiiraB Dost. 

Description .—Root perennial, creeping, and furnished with 
numerous slender fibres. Stems erect, leafy, quadrangular, 
purplish, clothed with short recurved downy hairs, dichoto- 
mously branched towards the top. 12 to 18 inches high. 
Leaves opppsite, petiolate' ovate, entire, or very slightly serrate, 
fringed with short hairs, smooth, deep yellowish green above, 
paler and somewhat downy beneath. Floweis axillary and 
terminal, in dense panicled spike-like heads; each flower sub¬ 
tended by an ovate-oblong, brownish purple, sessile br^t, 
.l&nger than the calyx. Calyx cylindrical, striated; mouth of 
the tube closed with whitish hairs; limb divi*ied into 5 nearly 
equal, purplish tooth. Corolla bilabiate, light purplish rose; 
tube enlarged upwards, longer than the calyx ; upper lip erect, 
bifid, obtuse; lower lip patent, with 3 nearly equal, rounded 
lobes, middle Iwbo crenate. Stamens didynamous, erect, 2 
rather longer than tlie corolla, with ovate 2-lobed anthers. 
Ovary 4-partcd, style filiform, stigma bifid, acute. Fruit 
consists •of 4 ovate nutlets, or achenes, situated in the bottom 
of the pbrsistent calyx. (Plato XXXI., fig. 2: (a) calyx and 
bracl?, magnified; (h) entiic flower magnified; (i ) stamen; 
(d) pistil; (e) sec^on of the calyx tb show the nutlets.) 

Diatrihution .—Europe (Axctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Dahuria, Western Asia to the Himalaya. Introduced in lioi^ 
America.^’Cw*' jinfrequgnt in dry copses and hedge-banks in 
this country. Flowei-s July to September. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from opiyavov, 
from 6pog, a mountain, and yavog, joy; these plants may truly 
be called the joy of Ae ^illy and romantic places in which 
they grow. Bauhin considers the Origanum wZgare as the 
CunUla bvhula of Pliny. The common name. Marjoram, is 
thought to be derived from Ma/tjarrde (or Maryamych), the 
Arabic name for this plant. 
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’ Properdea and Uaea. —The dried leaves are very gratefiil, 
and have been recommended as a substitute for tea. They 
may also be employed like the swe % Maijorafii for culinary 
purpbses, to give relish to soups, omelets, stufBngs, eta The 
eoimtiy people use the flowering i'tops to dye linen cloth 
‘ purple. , The dried plant, suspendecj* in a cask of beer, is said 
to prevent or correct the acidity of Niljat liquor. AccordJhg to 
the Swedish experiments, goats and sheep eat it, horses are 
not fond of it, and kine refiise it. 

The leaves and flowering tops have an agreeable aromatic 
smell, resembling that of Wild Thyme, and a warm, pungent 
somewhat acrid taste. Maijoram has tonic, stimulant, and 
carminative properties; hence it has been much lauded in 
asthma, coughs, and various spasmodic afieetions. It has also 
been considered resolutive, sudorific, diuretic, and emmenagogue. 
Externally it has been particularly recommended in fomenta¬ 
tion, or applied in little bags to indolent tumours and swelling,, 
and either in fomentation or baths against rheumatism, 
obstructions of the viscera, etc. The infusion, or tea, has been 
much praised in flatulence, headache, and in nervous and 
hysterical complaints. 

The sweet Maijoram, (0. Afajm'ana,) is < well known in 
gardens in this country, being frequently used for culinary as 
woU as medicinal purposes. It is specifically distinguished 
finm the wild kind, by its roundish, thin, compact spikes, and 
more elliptical leaves, as well as by its general hhbit: it 
possesses similar properties, and the one may always be'^sub- 
stituted fof the other. 
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cxxv. 

ALTHAEA OFFIC' NALIS, L. IJabsh-Mallow. 

Nat Oiil. MaitAGILE. 

F. GtmilAUVB. G. Eibisch. 

Description .—^Root pe innial, thick, cylindrical, tapering, 
whitish, somewhat ligneous, furnished with many strong 
fibres. Stems annual, erect, cylindrical, leafy, and downy, 2 
to 3 feet high, branched towards the top. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, ajjout 2 inchei? long, broadly ovate, somewhat cor¬ 
date, with firom 3 to 5 angular lobes, plaited, unequally serrate 
at the margin, and with 2 stipules at the base of each footstalk; 
soft to the touch, being covered with a very dense, velvety, 
stellate pubescence. Flowers nearly sessile, in small panicles, 
^proceeding from the axils of the upper leaves. Calyx double, 
the outer consists of 0 to 9 deep segmentg^ inner has five 
broader concave divisions. Petals 5, obcodate, emarginate, 
twice as long as the calyx, unguieulate, of a light roseate 
colour, marked with deeper veins. Filaments numerous, white, 
connected at thg base into a eylindiieal column, free above, 
tipped with reniform 1-colled anthers. Ovar5^ consists of 
several carpels disj)osed in a circle, with a cylindrical style, 
and numerous subulate stigmas. Fruit comj)oscd of numerous 
carpels, arranged in a circle round the base of the style, each 
containing a single, renifomi, compressed brown seed. (Plate 
XXJI., fig. 4: (af the double calyx ; Q)) section of corolla and 
stameniferous column; (c) pistil; (d) orbicular depressed fruit, 
from which one of the carpels has been removed; (e) cypel, 
isolated.) 

Distribution. —Europe, from Denmark southwards. Nor¬ 
thern Africa, Siberia, Western Asia. Introduced to North 
America. Abundant in many parts of England, especially in 
marshes near the sea-coast. Flowers August and September. 

Etymology .—This plant is in aU probability the aX0aia and 
t/Sto-Koc of Dioscorides; tJie former, from which the generic 
name is derived, comes fi-om aXdoc, a remedy, in allusion to the 
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eminent medicinal properties of the Mallow. Hence also the 

old names Vismalva, Bismalva, Mal-vjfiviscus, etc. The French 
name Oui/mauve signifies Viscous MHlow. <* 

Properties arul Uses .—The root hi Marsh-mallow is about 
the thiedmess of the finger, covered Isvith a greyish epidermis, 
white iijitemallyinodoroils, sweetilh and veiy mudlaginous 
when masticated. It contains mon ^an half its weignt of 
sweet and viscous mucilage, which Is also found in the other 
parts of the plant, but in much less quantity. The earliest 
medical authoiities highly extol the virtues of this plant. 
Dioscoiides reepmmends it in many of the diseases against 
which it is employed in the present day. Pliny.states, that 
Hippocrates administered the decoction of the root to those 
labouring tmder loss of blood, asthma, or dysentery, and that 
he also applied it to contusions and lacerations of the muscles, 
nerves, etc. It has been considered emollient, demulcent, 
lubricating, and anodyne, and has consotpiently been employed. ^ 
for allaying heat .and irritation, and to diminish the pain of 
inflamed parts. The infusion or decoction has been specially 
recommended in the first stage of acute phlegraasiae, in active 
hemorrhages, pulmonary catarrhs, hoai’seness, pleurisy, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, etc. Externally it has been employed in numerous 
affections: in^^decoction, as a fomentation for the eyes in acute 
ophthalmia, in external abrasions, and in cutaneous eruptions; 
as a gargle, in affections of the girms, aphthae, and sore throat. 

Its uses at the present time are as a demulcenlf and an 
emollient for poultices. It is much more largely used oh the 
Continent .than in England. 
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CXXTL 

PEUCEDANm OSTRUTHIUM, Koch. 

Geeai’ Masteewoet. 

^ctt. TJmsbIiIjIfbBjSu 
F. lMPEKiT|IEE. O, MeIBTBEWTJKZ. 

Description .—Root perennial," thick, fleshy, knotted, nearly 
tuberous, with long creeping fibres. Stem cylindrical, thick, 
fistulous, striated, erect, nearly simple, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves 
alternate, patiolate, lower ones biternate, upper less compound; 
leatlets broad, ovate, lobed, incised, seirate, deep gi-een, with 
laige dilated membranous sheaths at the ba.se of the petiole. 
Flowers in large compound plano-concavi' umbels, without an 
invuhtere, umbellules witli an iovolucrc of several straight 
, .^ibtdafc leaves. Oalyx an obsoieti^ margin. Corolla small, 
whif,ish, compo .id »( 5 obcordate, equal petals, incuivod at the 
point Stamens 5, with subulate, erect, white filaments, longer 
than the corolla. Anthers roimdish doublir Ovary inferior, 
rourulish, striated, tnmeate, surmounted by 2 subulate spread¬ 
ing styles, and ejj obtuse .stigma. Fruit lenticular, compressed, 
girt with a membranous margiji, consisting of 2 carjiels, or 
mericarp.s, each -with .3 distinct intermediate ridges, lateral 
ones ob.s«lete, containing a ;ungle seed, <jpm})rcs3C<l on its inner 
face. (Plate XXXIT., fig. 1 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; (b) 
pistiJ, natural size ; (r) frmL, magntfied.) 

ihstrihution.—Q&cAjTsl Eoi’ope? In tuoist raeffdows and 
woods in some parts of England, but not fiequent, and probably 
only a naturalized plant. Flowei-s J uly and August. 

Etymology.— g^eric ntime is derived from irtvKn a 
pine, and SavoQ, dwarf, on account of the gum-resin afforded by 
some of the species. The former name, Imperatoria, of which 
there are synonyms in nearly aU the European languages, 
refers to its imperial alld Sjipcreminent qualities. 

Properties and Uses .—The root is marked with annular 
ftirrows and ridges, greyish brown externally, white within; 
on being cut in its recent state it exudes a yeUowdsh white. 
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bit^r, acrid rniilc. It hab a powerful aromatic odour, and a 
pungent, bitter, disagreeable taste; when masticated it bites 
the tongue, and causes a sensation ofjheat in the fauces. 

By the ancients it was consic^Wd stomachic, diuretic, 
diaphoretic, sialogogue, expectorant, jj id emmenagogue. Fores- 
tus spealis of its efficacy ift hystcii^, and Hoffinann had such 
a high opinion of its virtues, that hejba^ls it a “ divine remedy” 
in colics and flatulencies; he also jtrOTses its effects in paralysis, 
apoplexy, suppression of the *nienses, dropsy, and intermittent 
fevers. Other writers have recommended it for various other 
diseases, and Simon Pauli made an ointment of it with lard, 
which he used in the ti’catmcnt of sonio cutaneous r flections, as 
ring-worm. 


cxxvn. 

SPIRiEA. ULMARIA, L. 

Meadow-Sweet, or Queen of the Meadows. 

Nat. Ord. Eosaob.®. 

F. EBINB-DKS-PBfiS. O. MaDESUB^. 

Description .—Root perennial, cylindrical, with numerous 
fibres, dark brown e,xtemaUy, reddish or yeUowisb within. 
Stem erect, simple, branched upwards, leafy, angular,' smooth, 
pale green, purplish below, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, interruptedly pinnate; leaflets opposite, sessile, ovate- 
oblong, acuminate, smooth above, downy beneath, toothed and 
serrated at the margin; terminal leaflet very large, 3-lobed, 
with roundish acute stipules at the bf^^e, joined to the petiole. 
Flowers in large, terminal, compound cymes. Calyx campanu- 
late, 6-cleft; segments ovate, obtuse, concave, reflexed. Corolla 
of 6 obovate, roundish, unguiculate, yeUowish white, spreading 
petals. Stamens numerous ■, filaments inserted into the caly- 
cine disk. Anthers ovate, obtuse, innate, 2-ceUed- Ovaries 
about 8 in number, obovate, obtuse, smooth, and compressed; 
each terminated by a davate, elongated, reflexed style, and a 
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capitate pendulous stigma. Fruit consists of as mtux^ carpels 
as there axe ovaries, erect, glabrous, twisted, 1-celled, 2-valved, 
few-seeded, ^iate XXJCII., fig. 3: (d) entire flower; (b) 
petal; (c) calyx and stamens, tlie petals removed; (d) pistils ; 
(«) carpel.) * | . 

I>istrU>ution .—^Europe ^(Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria,*Iceland. 
In meadows and by tlft !iiides of ditches and ponds in this 
country. Flowers Juno tc^ughst. 

Etymology .—The generic term has been already explained 
tmder Dbopwoet {Spirma Filipenclula). The specific name, 
from ulmu8, an ehn, refera to the elm-like shape and appear¬ 
ance of th(? leaves. It has received the English names of 
Meadow-sweet, Mead-sweet, and Queen of the Meadows, from 
the beauty and fragrance of the blossoms. Some of the foreign 
synonyms signify Goat’s-beard, also alluding to the flowers. 

^ Properties and Uses .—The roots are very astringent, and 
• have been strong!}' recommended for tanning leather. Accord¬ 
ing to Bryant, the Russians prepare a kind of gr anulated flour 
from these roots, possessing nutritious qualities. Olafien states 
that the Icelanders obtain a durable black colour from a 
decoction of the whole plant. The scent of the flowers is 
reputed to drive away noxious insects from gntnaries. The 
foliage is eaten by goats, sheep, and swine; but refused by 
horses and cows. 

The root has a weak smell, and a styptic, astringent taste; 
it has been much praised for its efficacy in various kinds 
of feyer and alvjne fluxes. By Simon Pauli and others, 
a decoction of the root in wine has been stron^y recom¬ 
mended. The infusion is of a reddish colour, and heavy 
odour. The recent flowera have a strong fi-agrant odbwr, 
similar tfc that e»f almonds. An essential oU, possessed of 
peculiar properties, has been obtained from the flowers by 
distillation in watei\ 

The herbaceous part of the plant has similar properties, but 
in a slighter degree, ^he 'flowers were reckoned sudorific and 
antispasmqdic, and a warm infusion has been given with 
success, ,to provoke the appearance of receding or langiiishing 
eruptive diseases.. The distilled water is said to be a good 
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vdbdole for other Tn adiHrifia^ and the flowers thetoselvea have 
been used to strew about the leom where patients are lying 
with fever, etc. 


cxxvn^ 

MELILOTITS OFFICINALIS, L. Meltlot. 

Nt(i. Old Lrorunvosa}. 

F . Melilot. < 1 . Steinklee, IIoniokuce* 

Description .—Root annual or biennial, slender, elongated, 
slightly branched, and iibrous. Stem erect, firm, branched^ 
with wi(le-sy>reading biunches, glabrous, somewhat angular, 
2 to 3 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, composed of, 3 
obovate-ohlong, (jbtuse, remotely serrated leaflets, with 2 smalT 
setaceous stipules at the base. Flowers small, yellow, pendent 
on their peduncle, and grouped in a lax, simple, elongated 
unilateral, axillary raceme. Calyx tubular, with 5 tmequal 
teeth. Corolla 3 times as long as the calyx ; standard obovate, 
roundish, striked with brown j wings, or alee, the length of 
• the keel; carina, or keel, convex at the back, with a linear 
claw. Stamens 10, upper one free ; anthers roundish. Ovary 
linear-ovate, compressed, with a filiform style and a simple 
stigma Legume, or pod, .pendulous, obovate, acute, wripkled, 
at lengthiblackish, and rather gibbous, 1 to 2-seoded, tha seeds 
unequally cordate. (Plate XXXII., fig. 2 : (a) entire flower, 
magnified; (b) calyx, stamens, and pistil; (c) detached petals 
of the corolla; (d) pistil) 

Distribution. —Europe, Siberia, Western Asia'Txj India. 
Introduced in North America. Not unfrequent in England 
in fields and hedges. Very rare in Ireland. Flowers June to 
August. . 

Etymology .—^The generic namef is derived fiom gtXi, honey, 
Xoroc, lotus; as the plant resembles the lotus, and is much 
frequented by bees. This species does not appear to be the 
/ttfXtXbiroc of Diosoorides, or the Mehloton of Pliny. It is 




provixtcially Melilot-treft^^ KingB-dover, and HaitB- 
cforer, ^ ^ 

, PropeHiea cmd Uses .—The foliage is reliahed by most 
animals, and is peculiarly agreeable to horses. It has been 
recommended for cultivat;‘pn in this country. The Gruyeres * 
cheese of Switzerland owes its flavour to the flowers and, 
seeds of Melilot, whicSi Ate bruised and mixed with the 
curd before it is pressed, Moravia the dried plant is put 
among fitre, etc., to defend them from insects, whence it is 
called there Mottenkraut. 

The recent plant has aaweet faint odour, and an herbaceous, 
bitterish, disagreeable taste; when dried, it has a more fragrant 
smell, resembling that of sweet vernal-grass {Anihoxanihum 
odoratum), or woodruff (Asperiila odorata). It yields its 
odorous principle to water, either by simple infusion or distil¬ 
lation ; and though the distilled water is not very odorous, it 
^as been obsor^ed tliat it increases the perfume of other 
aromatics. Emollient, diuretic, anodyne, and carminative 
properties have been attributed to this ^)laut, and it has been 
commended in dysentery, colic, obstructions of uiine, and 
other widely rliffering affcjctions, but without any just claim to 
regard. Externally, in fomentations and catapLsms, it has 
been more rationally prescribed, as an apjdication to inflam¬ 
matory tumours and swellings, pleuritic and gouty pains, etc.; 
and as a lavement in colic. A pla,stcr of *M chlot has, from the 
time of Galen and Mesue, enjoyed ^much rejmtation for dis¬ 
cussing tumours, et^ Several of the Cpntinental pharmacopoeias 
include a disciitient plaster composed of Melilot, resin, wax, 
and olive oil. The powder of the dried plant is sometimes 
added to plaster of cantharides to modify its effects. 
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CXXIX. 

MERCURIALIS PERENNIS, L. 

Pfrennul OR Dog’I Mercury/ 

Nai. Ord. Ei^OBBiACSiB. ' 

F. MbBOUBIALK DBS BOIS.^ G. Biboelkbadt. 

Description. —^Rootstock perennial, creeping, much branched, 
whitish, very fibrous. Stem erect, subeylindrical, brittle, 
simple, generally naked below, veiy leafj'’ above, thickened 
at the joints, slightly winged, about a foot high. Leaves 
in opposite pairs, on short petioles, with two small stipules 
at the base; they are ovate, acute, serrated, from 2 to 
3 inches long, rough, deep green. Male flowers in slender, 
erect, lax spikes, from the axils of the upper leaves; perianth 
single, divided into 3 deep, ovate, concave, spreading, yellowish 
green segments. Stamens from 9 to 12, filaments capillary, 
anthers globose, 2-lobed. Female flowers in short axillary spikes, 
nearly twin; perianth resembles that of the sterile plants; 
ovary superior, roundish, compressed, bristly, with a furrow 
on each sidej supporting two tapering, retlcicd styles, slightly 
serrated on their inner side, with acute stigmas. Fruit a 2- 
lobed, 2-ceIled, globose, scabrous capsule; each cell containing 
a single globose seed, of a brownish purple colour. (Plate 
XXXII., fig. 4: (a) spike ^ female flowers; (6) entire barren 
flower; (c) perianth; (d) pistil; (e) sectioiu of the capsule, to 
show the seeds; (/) seed.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Africa. Common in 
Britain in woods ajud shady places. Flowers March and April. 

Etymology. —The name is derived from that ol the god 
Mercuiy, who is said to have discovered the virtues, whatever 
they may be, of this genus. Bohmer supposes that the name is 
a corruption of Muliercuralis, as being useful to women; but 
the Greeks called it epfiov iroci, Metcury’s grass. 

Properties and Uses. —According to Bechstein, the root 
affords both a blue and crimson colour, useful in dyeing and 
painting. The foliage is eaten by sheep and goats, but refused 
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by cowB and horses. With regard to its poisonous properties, 
Sir Hans Sloane relates that a man, his wife, and tliree 
children, who mistook this plant for common ‘Rngliah Mercury 
(Ckeftiopodiurn Bonus-Henricus), experienced • its deleterious 
effects. The j^oman first boiled and then fried it with bacon, 
for her own and family’s supper. After they had becji in bed 
about two hours, the cj^dren were seized with siclmess and 
vomiting, which was follcrwed by drowsiness. The man did 
not wake until three hoiJi|§ after his usual time, and during 
the whole of the day, while at his work, he experienced a 
burning heat in Iris face, which he endeavoured to mitigate by 
means of yater. The Woman awoke sonie time after her 
husband, and on getting up was attacked with sickness, which 
continued at intervals for two or three days. One of the 
children slept from the Thursday night on which the poison 
was swallowed, till Monday evening following, and then, 
after a few convulsive starts, expired; endeavours had been 
previously use to awaken her, but in vain. The other two 
children slept for about twenty-four hours, and awoke with 
vomiting and purging, which probably saved their lives. 

The original autliors of this work justify the introduction 
of this plant Into the Flora Medica, in the following 
words: '■ Perennial Mercuiy has not hitherS) been used 
medicinally; but when we look at the number of virulent 
plants subdued to the service of the healing art, we would not 
despair of some benefit being eventually derived even from 
this unpromising species. The only instance that we can find 
of ite popular employment is, that in the isle o'" Skye an 
infusion of it is used to produce salivation. We have intro¬ 
duced it on account of its poisonous properties.” ^ 

The other indigenous species of Merqpry is Mercurialis 
annua. It flowers in August, and grows in waste places near 
towns and villages ; but is much less common than the species 
here figured. It is a mucilaginous plant, and was formerly 
much employed in madiejno, chiefly in clysters and emollient 
fomentations; when boiled, it has been eaten as greens, and if 
taken in considerable quantities it proves cathartic. 
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CXXX. 

DAPHNE MEZEKEUM, L. Meze 

Nat. Ord. ThtmieM2B. < 

* f < 

F. ICfizfiBfiON, Bois GKNTIL. O. SeDDEIBAST, EELLEBHALB. 

Description. —A shrub, 2 to 4tfeet high, with a strong 
branched fibrous root, and f fscofy th olive bark. Branches 
few, erect, pliant, covered with a smooth, brownish, ash- 
coloured bark. Leaves alternate, terminal, sessile, tapering, 
lanceolate, glabrous, enti’e, deciduous, about 2 inches long, 
appearing before the flowers. Flowers sessile, lateral, in clus¬ 
ters about 3 together, on the upper part of the branches, with 
smooth, ovate, membranous, deciduous bracts at the base. 
Perianth single, inferior, resembling a corolla, light rose-colour, 
seldom white, consisting of a cylindrical tube, covered with 
whitish appressed hairs, and a 4-parted limb, separable into 
2 distinct laminse; outer coloured, inner herbaceous; ^ segments 
ovate, acute, papillose. Stamens 8, in 2 rows, inseiicd into the 
tube ; 4 upper opposite the segments of the perianth, 4 lower 
alternate with them; filaments very short; anthers oblong, yel¬ 
low, opening iongitudinally. Ovary small, elliptical, globose, 
containing a solitary pendulous o\Tile; style very short, sup¬ 
porting a thin, disciform, downy stigma. Fruit a globose,, 
bright red berry, containing, in the midst of pulp, a single 
globose seed, or nut. (Platg XXXIII., fig. 3; (a) entire flower; 
(6) perianth, opened to show the stamens anl pistU ; (c) pistU, 
natural size; (d) the same, magnified; (e) section of the same, 
to show the ovule; (/) section of the fruit; (p) nut.) 

Distribution. —^purope (Arctic), Siberia In co^es and 
woods in some parts of England. *' Perhaps native in the 
south. Flowers January to April. 

Etymology. —The generic name has been given in allusion 
to the nymph Daphne, who was fabjedoto have been changed 
into a laurel; some of the plants' of this genus having the 
habit of laurela The specific name is probably of eastern 
origin, as, according to Bichardson, the Persians call this plant 
MAdzaTyoim. 
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Properties cmd l/ses.—^The bairk, especially that o# the roqt/ 
haa been used for making paper, as well as for cordage. From 
tile ripe fruit ^a fine red-lake colour has been prepared for 
.painters. Pallas state.s that the Russian women use the 
berries to rub their cheeks with, thereby producing an inflam¬ 
matory redness which they consider beautiful; and Falks 
obsers'ed the same practice among the Tartar women.* 

Every part of the ]^lant is powerfully acrid and caustic. 
The flowers have a very 'yweet-^agrance, resembling that of 
almond blossoms and violets; ■ >bwo or throe of them, chewed, 
have merely an herbaceous flavour at first, but in a short time, 
the tip of the tongue is .affected with an acrid burning taste, 
combined mth a degree of numbness like that produced by 
aconite ; this sensation soon extends to the throat and fauces, 
and continues for several hours, although not a particle of the 
substance be swallowed. Vauquelin obtained from Daphtie 
c^pina a crystaUuMible principle, which he called daphnia, 
' and this priii' ’.pie was afterwards foimd by Omelin and Baer 
in the Mezeroon. Drs. Munro and Russel were the fii-st to 
introduce the Mezereon bark into pracrice, as a stimulant 
diaphoretic, useful in venereal nodes from thickening of the 
periosteum. O+her writers have also recommended it in 
similar diseases, and a decoction has been frequently ad¬ 
ministered in rheumatic, scrofulous, and cutaneous affections. 

Dr. Withering records having used the root successfully in 
a case of difficulty of swallowing, occasi&ned by paralysis. He 
directed the patient to chew a thin slice as often as she could 
bear, it, and in gibout a month recovered the power of 
swallowing, although the case was of thi-ee years standing. 
The berries of Mezereon, are tno v 'rulent to be used medici¬ 
nally, at least in their natural stau;. Pallas, however, infbrms 
us, that the pea&nts of •Siberia swallow a* number of them as 
a common purgative. ViUars observed the same in Dauphiny, 
and he adds, mothers do not hesitate to give them to their 
children in convulsive cough, in order to produce vomiting. 
Whatever may be the effects of such a dose on the obtuse 
sensibilities of these hardy mountaineers, there could be no 
surer poison to the natives of this coimtry. An ointment 
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of'Uie bmies is also employed in the north of Surope, 
foul uleers, chancres, aijd cancer. 

On the Continent Jthe hark is employed as a^ vesicant. For 
this purpose, a. piece of the bark, about an inch square, is 
soaked in water or vinegar, and then, with an ivy or plantain 
leaf bound over it^ applied to the skin. This requires to be re¬ 
newed mght and morning, at first, and subsequently once in 
twenty-four hours, to keep up the d^charge; thus serving for 
what is called a perpetual hlister. ^Is a topic it is also applied 
to the head, to relieve deafness, headache, toothache, and some 
affections of the eyes—chronic ophthalmia, for instance ; and 
has been recommended in coxalgia, chronic rheumatism, and 
various skin diseases. Linneus states that the Swedes apply 
the bark to parts bitten by venomous reptiles and rabid 
animals. According to Pallas, the Russians employ it to aUay 
the pain of carious teeth; when used for this purpose, care 
should be taken not to swallow the saliva, on account of its 
acrimony. “ In English medicine it is never now given, except 
as an ingredient of the compound decoction of sarsaparilla. An 
ethereal extract of the hark has been introduced (1867), as au 
ingredient of a powerful stimulating liniment.”— Pltarmaco- 
graphia, p. 487. 

The bulk ‘of the Mezereon bark used in* England is im¬ 
ported from Germany; nevertheless, the bark of D. Laureola, 
a plant growing in woods and hedge-sides in several parts of 
England,,is often substituted. 

Linneus compares the poisonous, nature of the berrigs to 
that of n^x vomica. He asserts that six o^ them 'vill kill a 
wolf; and that he once saw a girl die of excessive vomiting 
and hemoptysis, in consequence of taking twelve of them to 
check an ague. 

The same distinguished author, in his Flora La^onica, 
says, “I have aeon the peasantry in Scania give one of the 
berries to their companions by way of joke. After it has been 
a time ingested, it produces a burning heat in the throat, 
which the sufferer endeavours tb extinguish by copious 
draughts of ale; but this is like pouring oil upon the fire : 
hence they call the plant Sorbypeppar, and KoalUrkala, i.e. 
cellar-opener.” 
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The berries are reputed to constitute the favounte food, 
various birds, especially of some species of finch. This'may 
be accounted,for on the supposition Uiat they eat only the 
pulpy part of tho fruit, which is destitute .of acridity, and 
apparently innocuous. 


) cxsSa 

POLYGALA VULGARIS, L. Milkwobt. 

Ndl. Ord. POLTGALKiB. 

F. PoLTOALA, Laitibb. 6'. Kkbdzblumb. 

Description .—Root perennial, somewhat ligneous, branched, 
creeping, fibrous. Stems ascending, sometimes procumbent, 
simple, cylindiical, 4 to 8 inches long. Leaves glabrous, 
scattered, scs lie, linear-lanceolate, subacutj, very entii’e; 
lowermost shorter and broader than the ro'^’t. Flowers in a 
terminal raceme; usually blue,sometimes jim'ple,rose-coloured, 
or white, with three deciduous bracts at the base of each 
pedicel. Calyx of 5 sepals, 3 of them smaller, 2 of which are 
connected, the 2 inner petaloid, coloured, large, ovate-eUiptical, 
marked ■with green lines, persistent, ultimately yeUo'wish green, 
and solving as a defence to the fruit. Corolla of 3 petals, 
united by their claws with the filaments; lower one, or keel, 
bifid, beautifully crested. Stamens diadelplious, filaments con- 
na^ below into^a tube, then sej.m,rating into 2 bkhdles, each 
■with 4 anthers, wliich are innate, 1-cclled, and opened by a 
pore at the summit. Ovaiy fi-ee. ::i-celled, with a simple in¬ 
curved style, and a 2-lobed stigma. JFruit a compressed, 
cordate, drooping capsule, slightly emai^inate at the top, 2- 
celled, 2-valved, enveloped by the persistent calycine wings. 
Seed solitary, pendulous in each cell. (Plate XXXIII., fig. 1: 
(a) entire flower; {b'y cm’olla; (c) lower petal or keel \mited 
■with tho filaments and teiminated by a crest; (d) capsule; 
(e) the same, opened to show the seeds.) 

Distnbution .—Europe (Arctic), Northern Ainca,f><:(i^ria, 
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Western Asia. On heaths, in meadows, and on the borders of 
woods id this country, and is known in several varieties. 
Flowers June to August. , 

Ety7nology.—rThe generic name is derived from woXw, much, 
and yaXa, milk, in allusion to the property assigned to the 
plant of increasing the milk of animals. The TroXuyaXov of 
Dioscorides is supposed to refer to this plant. Dodonaaus calls 
it Jlo8 amba'i'valis, “ because,” says Gerard, " it doth especially 
floure in the Crosse or Gangt wee^, or Rogation weeke; of 
which floures the maidens which vse in the countries to walke 
the Procession, do make themselves garlands and nosegaies; in 
English wee may call it Crosse-floiiro, or Pi’ocession-floure, 
Gang-floure, Rogation-floure, and Milkwort.” 

PropeHies a'nd Uses .—This plant has been recommended 
for cultivation as affording a useful food for cattle. According 
to the Swedish experiments, it is eaten by cows, sheep, and 
goats, but is refused by swine. The dried herb is said to afford 
a pleasant flavour when infused in the manner of tea. 

Milkwort is destitute of odoiir; but its taste is bitter, 
remaining a long time in the mouth. These properties appear 
most developed in the bark of the root, which is of a yellowish 
ash colour externally, and white within; and its bitterness is 
accompanied with somewhat of an acrid and aromatic flavour. 
The properties of this ])lant are stated to be expectorant and 
tonic, and at the same time purgative. Gesner affinjis that 
an infusion of the hert> in wine for twenty-four hours, is a 
safe and effectual purgative,.-as he himself experienced, yan 
Swieten aed Collin attributed to it great eficacy in various 
inflammatory diseases of the chest. Sir. J. E. Smith says, “ An 
infusion of the herb taken in a morning fasting, promotes 
expectoration, and is good for a catarrhous co^h. I tried it 
at Montpellier, by the advice of Professor Gouan, with success, . 
and have since known it useful.” It has been used in powder, 
infusion, or decoction. 
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cxxxn. 

MENTHA PIPERITA, Huds. Peppermint. 

Nat. Ord. L^ut£. 

F . Mesthb foivs^ C . Piuffebsonze. 

Description. —Root perennial, long, creeping, furnished with 
numerous small fibres. Htems'about 2 feet high, numerous, 
ascending, branched, quadrangular, channelled, purplish, 
sprinkled with recurved hairs. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 
ovate-lancgolate., acute, rounded at the base, strongly serrated, 
smooth, deep green above, slightly hairy, and marked with 
whitish or purplish veins beneath. Flowers small, peduncu¬ 
late, in axillary clustered cymes, foniiing an interrupted, cylin¬ 
drical, obtuse, tenninal spike, with two small lanceolate, 
ncuminate, ciliated bracts at the base of the 03 ^ 0103 , and very 
small subulate ones at the base of the pedicels. Calyx tubular, 
striated, glabrous at the base, with a 5-toethed purplish, cili¬ 
ated limb, studded with pellucid glandular dots. Tube of the 
corolla whitish, a little longer than the calyx; limb 4-cleft, 
purplish; scgnjents ovate, oblong, sj)reading, uppermost broader, 
emarginate. Stamens didjuiamous, concealed m the coroUine 
tube, with short setaceous filaments, and ovate-cordate purplish 
anthers (often destitute of pollen). Ovary 4-parted, seated on 
a fleshy disk; style filiform, longer tfran the corolla; stigma 
bifid. Fruit, which is seldom perfe cted, the plant being in¬ 
creased chiefly by the root, consists of 4 small nuFets enclosed 
in the persistent calyx, each containing a single erect seed. 
(Plate XXXni., fig. 2: (a) entire flower, magnified; (6) wrolla, 
opened to show; the stamens; '' 1 ) pistil) , 

Distribution. —^Europe. Introduced in the Northern United 
States. In damp places in some parts of Great Britain. 
Cultivated largely in England, France, Germany, and North 
America. Flowers Angirst and September. 

Cvltivation. —Peppermint has been grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mitcham since about the year 1750; and at the Mid of 
last century about 100 acres were under cultivation; 600 acres 
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were so cultivated in 1850; while, in 1864, there were only 
219 Sicres. The increased value of land, and the competition of 
foreign oil have caused this diminution. Peppermint is also 
grown in other .parts of England, as near Wisbeach, Market 
Deeping, and Hitchin. “ The fields of Peppermint, at Mitcham 
*are level, with a rich, friable soil, well manured, and naturally 
retentive of moisture. The ground is kept free from weeds, and 
in other respects is carefully tilled. The crop is cut in August, 
and the herb is usually allowed to dsy on the ground before it 
is consigned to the stills. These are of large size, holding 1000 
to 2000 gallons, and heated by coal. Each still is furnished 
with a condensing woiin of the usual character, which passes 
out into a small iron cage secured by a padlock, in which 
stands the oil separator. The distillation is conducted at the 
lowest possible temperature. The w^ater that comes over with 
the oil is not distilled with another lot of herbs, but is for 
the most part allowed to run away, a very little only being 
reserved as a perquisite of the w'orkman. The produce is very 
variable.”— Pha'rmacographia, p., 435. 

Two varieties of Peppermint arc cultivated at Mitcham, 
known respectively as the Black and White Mints. The 
former has purple, and the latter green stems. The black is 
cultivated to a larger extent than the white, on account of 
its furnishing more oil; though the oU of the white is of a 
superior quality, and fetches a higher price. , 

Peppermint is grown on a much larger scale in America 
than anywhere else, but the oil varies greatly in quality, 
and consequently in value. Mitcham oil fetches a much higher 
price thnn any other. The Peppermint has of late been in¬ 
troduced for cultivation in Southern India 

Mymology .—According to Ovid, the name Mentha is de¬ 
rived from Minthes, the daughter of Cocytus, who was changed 
into a plant of this kind by Proserpina in a fit of jealousy. 
The term fuvdn frequently occurs in'the writings of Hip¬ 
pocrates, and riSvoafioc (from rjSuc, sweet; ocr/uop, odour) in 
those 'of Diosoorides, but to what species they refer is un¬ 
certain. Pliny designates it Menta. 

Properties and Uses .—Dioscorides relates that Mint (pro- 
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bably Spear Mint or Mmffia viridis) hinders the coagulation 
of milk, and prevents its being made into cheese; more recent 
authorities h5ve stated the same fact, hnd Linneus mentions, 
that dairy-maids frequently complain that mlich less than the 
usual quantity of cheese is obtained from the milk of cows 
which, after harvest, are allowed* to feed on the 0om Mmt' 
(M. arvensis), but th#y ascribe the effect to enchantment. 
Lewis observes, that milk in which the leaves of Mint are 
macerated, curdles much loRg quickly than pure milk. 

The essential oil of this plant, for the sake of its aromatic 
fragrance, is used by perfumers, and is employed in various 
ways by confectioners, especially to form lozenges. 

Peppermint has a strong, spirituous, camphor-like odour, 
and a pungent, aromatic, bitterish taste, producing at first an 
impression of warmth in the mouth, which is immediately 
^followed by a diffusive sensation of coldness. Some very 
apocryphal q”alities were attributed by the ancients to Mint. 
Observing that the plant hindered the c cgulation of milk, 
by a false induction they concluded that it must necessarily 
attenuate the humours, and impari an undue fluidity to the 
blood; hence it was esteemed antiaphrodisiac, capable of 
producing sterility, and efiicacious in dissipating coagulated 
milk in the female breast. In more recent times it has been 
recommended in asthma, hysteria, flatulency, etc. At tlie 
present time Peppermint water is (ynsidered stimulant, and 
is often used as an adjunct with other medicines. The essential 
oil^ is largely used for flavouiiiig sweetmeats, confectionery, 
arfd cordials. It is also a common domestic'"remedy for 
flatulence, faintness, nausea, etc., and it has likewise been 
used in the composition of liniments for application ^ parts, 
affected with rheumafjsm. • 

Spear Mint (Mentha viridis) has very similar properties to 
the foregoing, but it is less pungent, and to some patients more 
grateful. It invigorates the stomach, relieves pain and. eoKc 
arising from spasm* and allays sickness and vomiting pro¬ 
ceeding from the same cause. 
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VISeUM ALBUM, L. Mistletoe. 

, Nat. Ord. Lobakthaoiue. 

F. GTJI, Gm DB CHflUE. Q. Mistkl. 

Description. — A parasitic{iJ plant, with a root firmly 
attached to the wood of the tree-'on which it grows. Stem 
firm, succulent, bright yellowish green, 1 to 2 feet high, divided 
into numerous dichotomous branches.. Leaves opposite, per¬ 
sistent, ohovate-lanceolato, obtuse, coriaceous, thick, with paral¬ 
lel ribs, quite entire, light green. Flowers dicecious, in sessile 
axiUaiy heads, of about 5 flowers. Male flpwers have an obso¬ 
lete calyx, a corolla of 4 ovate petals united at the base, each 
bearing a single compressed sessile anther with many cells* 
opening by pores : female flowers very small; calyx forming 
an obscure rnarghl'^ corolla of 4 ovate equal deciduous peta^ 
united at the base; ovary inferior, crovmed by the border 
of the calyx; stigma sessile, obtuse. Fruit a smooth, whitish, 
succulent, globose berry, containing a solitary, cordate, com¬ 
pressed seed. Sjed has sometimes 2, occasionally 3 embryos. 
(Plate XXXIV., fig. 2: (a) head of male flowers; (&) head of 
female flowers j (c) female flower, detached; (d) seed, denuded 
of its integument.) ' 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Asia Parasitic chiefly 
on apple trees, hence it is most frequent in Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, and the south of England, ft is also fouhd 
upon the hawthorn, service, pear tree, lime tree, walnut^ 
willowi and rarely upon the oak. Flowers March to May, 
and hemes ripen in Ofctober. 

Etymology and History. —^Viscum is derived firom the 
Greek t^oc, and that from the Celtic gwid, the shrub, par 
excellence, so called because of the superstitious veneration 
with which it was regarded by the ancients. Prior says 
l^tletoe, or in Anglo-Saxon, Mistntan, is derived firom mistl, 
different, and tan, twig, being so unlike the tree it grows upon. 

The Mistletoe was an obiect of the most sunerstitious 
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regaid among our Saxon ancestors. When growing on the 
oaJc it was considered the peculiar gift of the gods, and 'was 
gathered by the Druidical priest himself, clothed m a white 
robe, and armed with a golden sickle. This ceremony was 
performed annually, and was accompanied with the sacrifice of 
two white bulls and a repast under the oak; hymns jprere then 
sung in honour of the, divinity, and prayers were offered for 
a blessing on their solemnities. At the commencement of the 
new year, the plant was distributed among the people as a 
sacred relic, and was deemed* a panacea against every disease, 
and a remedy for poisona 

Tlie Mistletoe becomes attached to the nourishing plant 
by sending its roots into the new wood just beneath the bark, 
where the descending sap is most abundant and of richer 
quality. The roots are projected inwards in the direction of the 
medullary rays, so that the cellular systems of the two plants 
fcome in contact though no direct communication between the 
vessels takes place. The woody systems of t’ e two plants grow 
and increase together; the parasite, however, by causing an 
undue flow of sap, or by preventing a proper flow in the stock, 
eventually causes its death and consequently its own destruc¬ 
tion, An excellent paper on the growth of t]j,e Mistletoe, by 
Dr. Harley, ■will be found in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xxiv., p. 175. Aristotle, and others of the ancients, 
imagined that the seed would not grow unless it passed 
through the intestines of a bird. 

^Properties and Uses. — The berries were esteemed poi¬ 
sonous : ShakspSare probably alludes to this opinWn when he 
calls it haleftd Misseltoe :— 


“ A barren and detested 'v?. Ic you see it is; 

The Irees, thotgh summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’oroonic ■with moss and baleful Misseltoe.” 


Yet -the berries arc greedily devoured in the winter months 
by thrushes, field-faros, wood-pigeons, and other birds. Sheep 
are fond of the foliage, and it is even said to preserve th^p 
from the rot. Moreover, Bock states that poor persons have, 
in times of scarcity, collected and dried the branches and leaves 
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of' Mistletoe, then pulverized imd mixed them with rye-flour, 
and'thus obtained a kind of bread which was by no means 
unwholesoma The leaves and tops, when recently gathered, 
are nearly inodorous, with a subviscid, somewhat austere taste 
when masticated. Hippocrates, Dioscorides and <Galen highly 
extol th^ virtues bf Mistletoe, or at least the glue obtained 
from it, as an external remedy; but nfither of them mentions 
its internal employment except Hippocrates, who recommends 
it in diseases of the spleen. At the commencement of the 
14th century we find the Mistletoe of the oak spoken of in 
Gordon’s Liliwm Medidmut} as a remedy for epilepsy. At this 
period it was not only taken as a medicine, but hung round 
the neck as an amulet against poison, witchcraft, and posses¬ 
sion of the devil. Superior efficacy was for many ages attri¬ 
buted to it when obtained from the oak—an opinion doubtless 
originating in the high value attached to it as a sacred plant 
in the days of Druidical superstition. Matthiolus and Para¬ 
celsus also laud itg, eflhcts in epilepsy, and Kolderer, Cartheuser, 
Colbatch, Loseke, Van Swieten, etc., state that they found it 
beneficial, not only in this redoubtable disease, but i 
convulsive afiections. Other writers record its uses in 1 
nervous affections, also in dysentery, and exi 
nt and emollient. 


CXXXTY. 

ARTEMISIA VULGARIS, L. Mugwort. 

Nat. Ord. CoMPOBirn. 

F. Abuoibx, Hxbbi: db ua Saottb Jbax. T?. Bsmislz. 

Deaoripiion .—Root about the thickness of the finger, peren¬ 
nial, creeping, ligneous, furnished with numerous strong fibres. 
Stem nearly herbaceous, erect, cylindricalj channelled, branched, 
leddish, sometimes covered with whitish pubescence, 3 or more 
leet high. Leaves alternate, pinnatifid, incised; deep green 
above, white and cottony beneath; upper much less divided. 
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•with nearly linear segments. Flowers in axillary racemose 
spikes; each flower ovate, sessUe, composed of several small 
pale purplish florets seated on a naked receptacle. Involucre 
of a few narrow, imbricated, woolly scales. • Florets of the 
circumference* female, subulate, bifid at the limb, about 5 in 
number; those of the centre, or disk, hemlaphrodil^, with a 
filifcfrm tube and 5-cle^ limb; segments acute and revolute. 
Stamens 5; filaments setaceous; anthers cylindrical, united 
into a tube. Ovary ovate, obtnJje, glabrous, surmounted "with 
a setaceous style passing tLr^gh the tube of the anthers (in 
the perfect florets), tipped with a bifid revolute stigma Fruit 
an obovate, pericarp, or*achene, destitute of pappus. (Plate 
XXXIII., fig. 4: (a) flowerhead composed of several small 
florets ; (&) female floret; (o) hermaphrodite floret.) 

IHstrlbufion. —Europe (Ai’ctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Common in waste places, 
liedgerows, etc., in Britain. Flowers July to September. 

Etyvwlofjy. —The nanuj Artemisia is sai^’ by Pliny to be 
derived from Artemiain, wife of Mausolus, Edag of Caria, who 
first discovered the virtues of this plant, or from Artemin, the 
Diana of the Greeks. Parkinson thinks that it ought to be 
called Maidenwoi t; and this would certainly b(^in accordance 
with its original designafion, trupOtvi^. In Germany, Holland, 
and some other countries, it has received the name of St. 
John’s plant, because on the eve of St. John’s day it is accus¬ 
tomed to be gathered with certain superstitious observances, 
anc^he possessor of it is thought to bo secure from appari- 
tioni?, diseases, and misfortunes, ^lic ‘coals” foinul at the 
root of this plant on St. John’s day, either taken internally 
or worn round the neck as an amulet, have been regards^ by 
the credulous as very efficacious against epilepsy. These co^ 
are portions of old and dead roots. 

Properties ami Uses .—In some countries Mugwort is used 
for culinary purposes. According to Swedish experiments, it 
is disliked by animals, in general, but Dr. Anderson remarks 
that sheep devom- it -with great avidity, especially the roots. ^ 
The flesh of poultry, particularly of geese, is said to be rendered 
more tender and savoury by being stuffed with this herb. 
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• The odour of ihe recent plant, especially of the flowering 
top^ when rubbed, is fragrant and aromatic; and the taste 
herbaceous, slightly •bitter, sweetish, and tejiacious. This 
plant was very frequently employed by the ancients, par¬ 
ticularly in affections of .the uterus. By Hippocrates it is 
recomm^ded for' expcUing the secundines, etc.; and by Dios- 
corides for accelerating parturition. ^Galen commends fomen¬ 
tations, and Pliny the vapour of the plant in decoction for 
similar purposes. A decoctibn is used by poor persons as a 
remedy for intermittent fevers.^ The dried leaves, bruised in 
a mortar, and rubbed between the hands until the downy part 
is separated from the woody fibre, and rolled into little cones, 
is a good substitute for the Chinese moxa, and is much used in 
Japan and Cochin-China, according to Kcempfer, in affections 
of the joints. The part is first moistened and then a cone of 
the moxa is applied, which is set on fire at the apex and 
gradually bums down to the skin, producing a dark-colourcd 
spot; by repeating the process an eschar is formed, and this 
on separation leaves an ulcer, which may be kept open or 
healed as circumstances may require. Various other plants 
have been employed for this purjiose. An infusion of the 
flowering tops is by some considered tonic, and externally the 
plant has been used in fomentations. 


‘CXXXV. 

MORUS NIGRA, L. Mitlbekrt-Teee. 

Nat. Ord. MoBAcnai. 

N. Mubixb. G. Maulb!;kbbau».' 

Descriptitm .—A much-branched tree, seldom more than 30 
feet high, covered with a rough brownish grey bark. Leaves 
numerous, on short footstalks, cordate, somewhat ovate, 
serrated, veined, 3 to 4 inches long, nearly as broad, deep 
green, and rough with minute tubercles above, paler and 
viUouB beneath. Flowers in ovate, drooping catkins, sterile 
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ones longer and more slender, each male flower composed 
of 4 caducous, ovate, erect sepals, enclosing 4 filaments with 
simple anther^; female flowers of 4 se|)als, permanent, idti- 
mately becoming fleshy. Ovary roundish, with a short style 
and 2 linear-subulate, hirsute, erect stigmas. Fruit (called a 
berry) consists of several adni, or’small dark purpl# berries, 
formied by the development of the calycine leaves over the 
matured ovaries, closely imbricated on a fleshy cylindrical 
receptacle; each of which^is obovate, compressed, obtuse, 
tipped with the remains of tlie style, and contains, in the 
midst of its succulent lobes, a single triangular-ovate, com¬ 
pressed, one-seeded nut. (Plate XXXIV., fig. 3: (a) male 
floret previous to the expansion of the anthers ; (6) male floret, 
expanded; (c) female floret.) 

DiMritjut'imi .—Northern Asia Minor, Armenia, Southern 
Caucasia. Intioduced into Italy, and thence into England, 

. vi^iere it has bet i cultivated since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and is now quite common. Flow« s in June, and 
the fruit ripens in September. 

Etymology .—The generic name, Morus, is derived from the 
Greek yopta, and that from the Celtic mor, signifying black. 
The ancients fabled that the fruit of the Mti^bciry, which 
before was white, changed to a deep red on absorbing the 
blood of Pyi-amus and Thisbe, self-slain beneath its shade. 

Pro'pertiss and Uses .—Tlie wood of the Mulberry is of slow 
growth, but close-grained, tolerably hard, very durable under 
and may be applied to a variety of uses in turn ^ry and 
carving. The imfer bark is tough and fibrous, and^as been 
made into baskets, mats, cordage, ropes, and brown paper. 
The fruit yields, by fermentation, a pleasant wine, whiA is 
sometimes, particularly ii> Devonshire, mi^ed with cider, and 
forms what is called Mulbeny-cider, which possesses a veiy 
pleasant taste, and a deep red colour, similar to that of port 
wine. The leaves of this tree, however, are the most important, 
as furnishing food for‘siU?-worms. Hence it is extensively 
cultivated in the East, as weU as in Italy and the south of 
France. Attempts have been made in England to naturalize 
the silk-worm, but without success. James I. endeavoured 
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to establish a mile manufactory here, but the project after a 
tame wais given up. Some of the fine specimens of tbis tree 
in the 'old ^uxieni ne^r London, are said to have been planted 
at dhat period.' The bark has rather a heavy odour, and an 
austere, bitter, subsaline taste. The firuit is inodorous, has a 
pleasant tacidulous taste, arid contains a large quantity of deep 
crimson ted juice. All the old authom agree in attributing a 
laxative property to the ripe fiuit of the Mulberry. The 
syrup has been used as a detergent, and applied to thrush in 
the mouth, or added to gargles ibr sore throats. The bark of 
the root is of an acrid bitter taste, and cathartic, and it has 
been commended as a cure for intestinal worms. 


cxxxw. 

VERBASCTJM THAPSUS, L. Gkeat Mullein. 

JVai. Ord. ScEormrLAKmE*. 

f. Bouillon blano, Hebbe de Saint Fiacbe. (?. Wollkeaut. 

Descnptioi ".—Hoot biennial, fusifoim, whitish, somewhat 
ligneous, sending oft' occasional rootlets. Stem erect, simple, 
firm, straight, cylindiical, leafy, angular, winged, covered with 
a thick greyish pubescence, 3 to 5 feet high. Radieal leaves 
very large, spreading, on short petioles; cauline ones decurrent, 
sessile, gradually decreasing in size; the whole alternate, 
or oblong, attenuate at the base, crenulatb at the margin, 
wrinkled above, very thick, covered on both sides with dense, 
whitish, branched, intricate, woolly hairs. Flowers form a 
terminal, long, cylindrical, dense, spjke-hkev raceme. / Calyx 
with 6 deep, ovate, acute divisions, with lanceolate bracts at 
the base. Corolla laige, rotate, or somewhat funnel-shaped, 
golden yellow, rarely white, consisting of a short thick tube 
and a 6-parted limb. Segments obovate, obtuse, somewhat 
unequal Stamens 5, inserted into the tube, shorter than the 
limb, the 3 upper filaments shorter, nearly erect, hairy, the 2 
lower longer, glabrous; anthem oblong, 2-lobed, omnge coloured. 
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Ovary roimdish, tomentose, obtuse; style filiform; stigilia 
davate. Fruit an ovoid capsule, surrounded by the cmyx, 
with 2 cells and 2 valves opening at thd summit and contain¬ 
ing numerous small angular seeds. (Plate XXXIV., fig. 1: («) 
calyx and pistil; (hj corolla, opened; (c) pistil; (d) capsule; 
(e) transverse section cf the capsule; (/) seed, magni^cd.) 

distribution. —Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, Himalaya. 
Introduced in North Ajnerica. On banks and waste dry places 
in Britain. Flowers June to August. 

Etynwlogy .—This plant i?i most probably the ij>\ofioQ of 
Dioscorides, so called from ^Xo^, (hXoyog, a flame, because the 
stems'havabeen used for torches; hence, perhaps, one of the 
English synonyms, High Taper. Verbascum is an alteration of 
harbascum, from harha, a beard, on account of the woolly hairs 
■with which the plant is covered. The English term. Mullein, 
seems to be derived from the French Mollene, and that from 
tfioelleux, soft, ii, allusion to the texture of the leaves. It has 
also been called provincially Ladies’ Foxglcv'e, Hare’s-beard, 
and Cow's Limgwort. 

Propetiiss and Uses .—Linneus states that this plant is 
never eaten by cattle. It is given medicinally in the pulmonary 
diseases of cows; hence the name Cow’s Lungwort. Bechstein 
aflirms that the roots reduced to powaler and mixed "with malt- 
meal speedily fatten poultry. The whole plant, tied up in 
bundles, is used in Gei-man granaries tc;^ prevent the depreda- 
ti'^ns of mice, for which purpose it is said to be very effectual. 

stalks covered mth pitch haVe been used as fle nbeaux. 
The flowers affc*d a delicate, though not durabL- i ellow to 
wool and cotton; an infusion of them was used by Boraan 
ladies to tinge their tresses of th<i golden hue once so sm\ch 
admired in Italy. Boc^ne mentions thaSt the seeds, thro'wn 
into a fish-pond, stupefy the fish, so that they may be taken 
■with the hand. The do^wn which covers the leaves, and stem 
may be used as tinder or moxa. 

The physical qualities t>f Mullein are rather feeble. The 
leaves have a weak, subnarcotic, rather impleasant odour, and 
an herbaceous, bitterish taste. The recent flowers ha^ve a 
si mi l a r odour, but when diied they are more pleasant, and 
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tMeir odour is compaxed by Bej^gius to that of the Florentine 
Iris; their taste is agreeable, sweetish, and mucilaginous. The 
leaves and flowers of*the Mullein are anodyne* and emollient, 
and considerable praise has been granted to them both, as 
an intemal as well as an external remedial agent. The chief 
uses to ?vhich MiiUeLn haS been put has been for pulmonary 
aflections, and in diarrhoea. The leavtes are not unfrequently 
used by the peasantry, boiled with lard, and made into an 
ointment for dressing wounds. An infusion of the flowers 
has been used in hooping and convulsive coughs in children, 
as well as in colic, spasmodic diseases, hemorrhages, intemal 
ulcers, etc. A conserve of the flowers, or a water distilled 
from them, is used on the Continent as an application to ring¬ 
worm and other cutaneous diseases, to allay the irritation. 
Externally, fomentations or poultices, made from the leaves or 
flowers beaten up with linseed meal, have been considered 
excellent applications to bums, scalds, boUs, etc. 


CXXXVII. 

SINAPIS NIGRA, L. Black Mustahd. 

Nat. Ord . Ckucifee.®. 

F. Moutakdk Noni. G. Sohwabzbb Sent. 

Description .—Root annual, small, whitish, descending, “w 
numerous capillaiy fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, somev/hat 
haijy, branched, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
dark green; lower ones lyrate, with obtuse, unequally toothed 
lobes; uppermost lifaear-lanceolate, smooth, entire, and hanging 
down. Flowers yellow, small, in a long terminal raceme, on 
short pedtmcles. Calyx of 4 oblong, straight, spreading sepals. 
Corolla cruciform; petals obovate, rounded, spreading, with 
short erect daws. Stamens tetradj^narflous, with simple erect 
filaments, glandular at the base, and supporting oblong anthers. 
Ovary cylindrical, with a small short style and capitate stigma. 
Pods small, nearly smooth, obtusely quadiangular, appressed to 
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the stem, and terminated by a very short beak, or rather 
by the persistent style and stigma. Seeds, nearly globose, 
numerous, shining, dark brown, arranged in a single series. 
(Plate XXXIV., fig. 4: (a) entire flower, slightly magnified; 
(6) calyx, stamens, and pistil; (c) pistil; (d) silique, or pod, 
opened to show the disposition of the seeds.)* ^ 

"Distribution. —Eurq^e, Northern Africa, Western Asia to 
the Himalaya. Introduced in tlie United States. In hedges 
and waste places in England; tixe in Scotland Flowers June 
to September. 

Etyrnology. —The terra Sinapis is derived from the Greek 
mvairi (irapf/i rou mveaOai^rovc; <oirag), from its pungency afiect- 
ing the eyes. Thdis states that the origin of the word may be 
traced to the Celtic wip, a general name for plants of tlie rape 
kind The plant is now generally placed in the genus Brassica. 
Mustard is said to be an abbreviation of mustum ardens, hot 
Aust; the swei ^ must of new wine being formerly an ingredient 
in preparing mustard for dietetic purposes. 

Cultivation. —This plant was formerly cultivated to a great 
extent in Durham, At the present time it is grown in England 
only on the richest alluvial soils, and chiefly in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire. It is sown in March and April, ai^ affords a crop 
of ripe seed in July and August, when it is stacked and 
threshed like other grain. In common with other cruciferous 
plants it IS exhausting to the soil, ^he well-known salad 
,"ailed Mustard is commonly raised from S. alba, but it may 
a1"*^be procured from S. nigra; and the tender leas es of the 
latter are sometimes used as greens eaily in the sp i’-jg. White 
Mustard is grown largely as an agricultural crop in Essex 
and Cambridgeshire. 

O # 

Prn-perfics c^nd Us^. —^The seeds in their entire state are 
nearly inodorous, but when bruised they have a pungent, 
penetrating odour, and a warm, bitterish, acrimonious taste. 
Mustard is universally allowed to be stimulant, diuretic, 
emetic, and rubefacient. • It is found to promote appetite, 
assist digestion, attenuate juices, and by stimulating the fibres, 
to prove a general remedy in paralytic, chronic rheumatic, and 
arthritic affections. 
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• Floiir of Mustard, both of t^e black and white kinds, is 
exteiisLvely used for poultices as a powerful external sti m u l ant, 
and also as a condiment. The essential oil, cpmbined with 
spirit of wine, is sometimes prescribed as a liniment 


cxxxvin. 

TJRTICA DIOICA, L« Common Nettle. 

Nat. Ord. Ubtioe.®. 

F. Oetie. O. Nessel. 

Descripticni .—Boot perennial, creeping, ligneous, fibrous. 
Stems erect, somewhat branched, quadrangulai’, hispid with 
ri^d articulated pungent hairs, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, ovate-acuminate, cordate at the base, deeply 
serrated, rugose, dull dark green above, paler beneath, hispid 
on both sides, with 2 small, opposite, concave, reflected stipules 
at the base of the petiole. Flowers in long, pendent, some¬ 
what branched clusters, frequently 2 from the axil of each leaf, 
male and female on separate plants (dioecious), seldom monoe¬ 
cious. Male flowers have a peiianth of 4 ovate, obtuse, concave, 
spreading segments, and 4 setaceous filaments tipped with 
ovate-gibbous, 2-celled^anthers. Female fiowers consist of a 
peiianth of 2 ovate, obtuse, pilose leaves, and a superior, ovate, 
glabrous ovary, terminated' by a sessile, downy, spreadifvg 
stigma. Fasait an ovate, compressed, polishecl nut, containing 
a single seed, and enveloped by the persistent perianth. (Plate 
XX3^V., fig. 1: (a) male flower of the natural size ; (6) female 
flower; (c) male flower, magnified; (d) anthej, magnifigd; (e) 
female flower, magnified; (/) ripe fruit; (g) the same divested 
of the calyx.) 

Distrihution .—Northern temperate regions (Arctic), South 
Africa, Andes, Australia. In this country the Nettle is well 
known as one of the most common plants in waste places, and 
under walls and hedge-banks. Flowers Jtme to September. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from wro, to 
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bum, in allusion to its stingin-^ property. The common name 
has a similar meaning, being merely an alteration of needle, 
in Anglo-Sax(»i neetU,, obviously referrihg to the needle-Uke 
stings of the plant. 

Propertiet and Uses .—Tlie tops of the common Nettle are 
boiled and eaten in msjiy 2 )laces as greens: Andrew F^rservice 
in Scott’s “ Rob Roy,” is made to say :—“ Nae doubt I should 
understand my ain trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred ir 
the parish of Dreep-daUy nca]- tllasco, where they raise lang 
kail under glass, and force the early nettles for their spring 
kail.” They are said to be not only nutritive, but slightly 
aperient; tjiey are boiled along with oatmeal in the Hebrides. 
In the Western Islands of Scotland a rennet is prepared, by 
adding a quart of salt to three pints of a strong decoction of 
Nettles; a table-spoonful of which is said to be sufficient to 
coagulate a qiiai't of milk. Tlie fresh he^b, boded and reduced 
1 V a paste, is ised for feeding poultry, and in some places 
young turkeys are fed ahnost exclusively,’"pon it. When 
recent, it is refused by horses, cows, goats, sheep, and swine, 
but is eagerly devoured by the ass. When diy it affortls an 
excellent foi'age for cattle, and is reputed to increase the milk 
of cows, and to be a preservative against the ^contagious dis- 
tcini>er affi»-cting homed cattle. Murray, after Hagstrom, states 
that the Nettle, jdanted in the neighbourhood of bee-hives, 
drives away frogs, which are said to be inimical to the 
swarming of those insects; and that a frog jilunged into a vessel 
containing a decoction of this plant is soon destroy ed. The 
filamentous paii*of the stems, drtssed in a simik jjanner to 
flax and hemij, may be made into a kind of coarse cloth or 
canvas. The Kamschatdales, ard other inhabitants of the 
North, have employed the stalks for a»long period in the 
manufactui'c of cordage, cloth, and lines which they ude for 
fishing. Pap)cr has also been made from the rind, as well as 
from the woody substance of the stalk. The seeds on expres¬ 
sion yield an oil, which may be used for burning in lamps. 
The roots boiled with alum will dye yam of a yellow colour. 

The recent plant is almost destitute of odour, and has a 
weak, bitterish, herbaceous taste. It is reputed to be slightly 
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aslaingent and styptic, and th^e expressed juice slightly in- 
epis^ted, has a strong suhsaline taste. 

The Nettle has lor^ been celebrated in difibrent diseases, 
either to excite the skin locally, or to affect the nervous system 
generally. Internally, in infusion or decoction, tthe herb has 
been employed in 'consumption, spitting of blood, and uterine 
hemorrhage. The root and seeds we^ esteemed by Eaj^ in 
pulmonary diseases; and a decoction of them in milk is a 
common remedy in Germany for intestinal worms. Externally, 
urticaiion, or flogging with Nettles, has been beneficially used 
in chronic rheumatism, and lo.ss of muscular power or sensi¬ 
bility. The bi-uised herb or juice, applied to the nostrils, is said 
to suspend bleeding from the nose; and by the peasants of our 
own country, the leaves are not infrequently placed on the 
roof of the mouth with the same intent. Lastly, made into a 
poultice, they gently stimulate gangrenous and malignant 
ulcers, and infused in water, make an excellent gargle fot- 
relaxation of the palate and uvula. 


CXXXTX. 

ATEOPA BELLADONNA L. 

Deadly Nightshade, ok Dwale. 

Nat. 0)tl. SOLANEiE. 

t 

F . Belladon:^. G. Tolleibsche. 

Descrxption .—Root perennial, long, thick, creeping, branched, 
fleshy yellowish. Stems herbaceous, cylindrical, erect, pubes¬ 
cent, dichotomously branched, often tinged with pui-ph?, 3 or 
more feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, in opposite pairs of 
unequal Mxe, some very large, ovate, somewhat elbptical, acute, 
smooth and soft, veiny, lurid green. Flowers solitary, axillary, 
drooping, supported on a round viscid^ peduncle about the 
same length as the flower. Calyx deeply divided into 5 ovate, 
acuminate, persistent, viscous segments. Corolla campanulate, 
pubescent, lurid glossy purple externally ; tube short, whitish. 
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somewhat ventricose; limb diy' led into 5 eqtial, ovate, acumi¬ 
nate, somewhat recorved segments. Stamens 5, about as'long 
as the corolla, JUaments inserted into thfe tube, incurved at the 
STimmit, pubescent below; anthers roundish/ ovate, 2-lobed. 
Ovary superior, spheroidal, with a groove on each side, and a 
nectariferous gland at the base, supporting a simplg declined 
style, at first shorter t]jen, ultimately as long as the corolla, 
terminated by a capitate greenish stigma. Fruit a black 
glossy beny, about the size of a small cherry, subtended by 
the persistent calyx, 2-cellod, containing several reniform seeds 
attached to a placenta, and surrounded by pulp. (Plate XXXV., 
fig. 2" (a) /joroUa, opened to show the stamens; (U) pistil; (c) 
transverse section of the berry; (d) seed, magnified.) 

Distrihud 'wn. —Europe, from Denmark southwards. Northern 
Afiica. Introduced in North America. In this country it 
is often met witli near the ruins of ancient buildings. From 
lue fact of its being found abundantly nes’’ the ruins of 
Furness Abbey, this paiticulai’ locality hap been called the 
Vale of Nightshade. In some parts of England and France, 
as Avell as in North America, the plant is cultivated for 
medicinal use. Flowers June to August: ripens its berries 
in September. ^ 

Etymology .—The name of the genus has been very appo¬ 
sitely bestowed in honour of Atrojw^, one of the Fates, whose 
office iif is t > cut the thj’ead of human jife. The specific name 
i., borrowed from its Italian appellat'on, Bdladonmi, signifying 
, bcautifid lady, from the use ma‘de of it by the lai ies as a 
coeanetic. The old names Lethalo, Maniacum, an ^'’uriosum 
allude to the madness and delirium occasioned by the plant 
when it is taken in an over-dose Dioscorides calls it arf^^'oe 
fiaviKO ', and some writers consider it the ‘Mandragora of Theo¬ 
phrastus. Its English name, Dwale, is derived from the old 
provincial word d/waul {dwaelen, Dutch), to wander, to be 
delirious. 

Properties and Uses. —The whole plant has a feeble odour 
of a nauseous kind. The roots and leaves have an insipid 
taste at first, which soon becomes nauseous and somewhat 
acrid, and is not lost in the dried plant. The taste of the 
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reeent berries is insipid, swee^dsb, and subastringent. The 
aetif e principle is known as atropine. 

Like all other poteerful remedial agents, Belladonna has 
been celebrated for a host of diseases. The whole plant is pos¬ 
sessed of the same virtues, apparently most powerful in the 
berries apd the root, but* more manageable in the leaves. 
These were first externally employed to discuss scirrhous hnd 
cancerous tumours and ulcers, for which purposes a decoction 
or poultice made of them was applied; or when ulceration had 
taken place, the dried powder^ was sprinkled on the sore. 
Their supposed good effects in tliis way led to their internal 
use for the same diseases. From the influence which Bella¬ 
donna exerts over the nervous system, it has been proclaimed 
a powerful cm-ative means in hypochondriasis, melancholy, 
mania, and liydrophobia; but notwithstanding the cases 
mentioned by Mayeme, Richter, Miinch, and others, later ex¬ 
perience is not satisfactorily affirmative of its powers either 
in mania or hydrophobia, Hahnemann and Korcff assert, that 
persons while under the influence of this medicine are safe 
from the contagion of scarlet fever, a fact which Randhahn has 
confirmed by experiments on one hundred and sixty children. 
For these and father complaints the leaves, root, and berries, 
in their various preparations, have l)een employed. At the 
present time. Belladonna root is used chiefly for the prepa¬ 
ration of atropine, which is a well-known agent for dilating 
the pupU of the eye. A liniment is also prepared from the 
root, used in neuralgia. Ihe introduction of the root of. 
Belladonna into British medicine as the basi~ of an anodyne 
liniment, dates only from about the year 18G0. 

The fresh leaves are used for making extract of Belladonna, 
and the dried leaves ‘for preparing a tincture. At one time a 
bright green colour was prepared from the berries, for use by 
miniature painters. 

"With regard to the poisonous properties of this plant, 
though shfeep, rabbits, goats, and swine* eat the foliage with 
impunity, both it and the berries are excessively poisonous to 
the human subject. Th6se peculiar poisonous qualities have 
been known from an early period, as appears finm the epithets 
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applied to it by the ancients. ,Its power of causing mania,’or 
a species of intoxication, is supposed to be alluded to by Shak- 
speare in the speech of .Banquo to Macbdth— 

“ Or have wo eateu of tlio insane root, 

^lat tfikes the reason prisoner ? ” 

There can be no doubt that it was the plant resorted to by the 
Scotch under Macbeth, when, under pretence of a truce, they 
sent bread and a mixture of wine and ale impregnated with 
poison to the troops of Swejio, who, after partaking of the 
treacherous gift, fell into a lethargic sleep, and were easily 
masspcrod by their enemies. At a much earlier period, its 
potent oblivious effects appear to have been experienced by 
the Roman soldiers during their retreat, under the command 
of Anthony, from the Parthians; thus described by Plutarch 
in his account of the Paithian war: " Thej’" who sought for 
hv^rbs, obtained lew that they had been accustomed to cat, and 
in tasting unkjiown hei’bs, they found one w’lich occasioned 
madness and death. lie that had eaten of it lost entirely his 
memory and his senses, and employed hhuself busily in turn¬ 
ing about aU the stones ho could find, as if intent u})on some 
very important pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy men 
bending to the grov,nd, and digging up and removing stones, 
till at last they were carried off by a bihous vomiting, when 
wine, the only antidote, was not to be procured.” 

M. Gaultier do Claubry relates the cases of 150 soldiei's, 
who were poisoned by the berries of Belladonna, wMch they 
gatiiered at Pqjim, near Dresden. The iieculiav in these 
instances was the complete loss of voice: instead of speaking, 
they could only utter confused noises with a painful effort. 
The other symptoms were much resembling those before men¬ 
tioned, with continual*motion of the hands and fingers, and 
frequent bending forward of the trunk. 
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C5XL. 

QUEJICUS ROBUR, L. Common Oak, 

Nat. Ord. CxiP'DXirEaa:, 

F. CnfiNB, ^OFVBK. G. Eiohk. 

Description. —majestic, lofty tree, frequently 90 to 100 
feet high, trunk very thick, and when standing singly, sending 
ofiF immense horizontal spreading branches, covered with a 
rough, dark brown bark. Leaves alternate, sessile or on very 
short petioles, oblong-obovate, smooth, the margin sinnated, 
with irregular, obtuse, rounded lobes; upper surface deep 
shining green, lower paler, slightly glaucous, marked with 
lateral, and oblique nerves. Flowers moncncious, in axillary 
lax catkins. Male flowers in a long drooping, cyhndrica], 
peduncled catkin, with a membranous, subcampanulate, 
generally 5-cleft perianth (calyx). ^ Stamens 10, with short 
filaments and globose 2-lobed anthers. Female flowers, on 
single axiUaiy peduncles, few, small, usually sessile and 
scattered; each flower presents an involucre of several little 
scales, united i^to a cup, surmounting which is a perianth of 
6 downy acute segments, closely investing the ovary, which is 
ovaie, crowned with a short conical style, supporting 3 or 4 
obtuse reflexed stigmas. Fruit, called an acorn, is seated in 
a coriaceous, thick, hemispherical cup or cupula—the erdarged 
and indurated involucre. It is ovoid, smooth, shining, obtuse 
at the baaep with a prominent hUum, and contains a sihgle 
seed or kemeh (Plate XXXVII., fig. 1: (a) catkins of male 
flowers; (6) female flowers; (c) male flower, magnified; (d) 
female flower, magnified; (e) longitudinal section of the nut 
or acorn.) 

Distribution. —^Europe, Western Asia, from the Atlas, 
Taurus, and Syria, almost to the arctic circle. It is one of 
the chief forest trees of Britain. Flowets April and May, 
ripening its fruit in October. 

Etymology cmd History. —The generic name is derived, 
from the Celtic quer, beautiful, and cuez, a tree. The specific 
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name is also derived from th Celtic term for the Oak, rove; 
whence the Latin robur, strength. The Greek Spvg, is prob'ahly 
derived from ^rw, another Celtic word for the tree, and hence 
the terms Druids and Dryades. 

The praises of the Oak have been celebrated by poets, 
philosophers, novelists, agricultui’alists, political economists, 
and by all who can apnreeiate what is beautiful or useful in 
natura It is one of the most enduring of trees, and the very 
emblem of strength and perpetuity, and by general consent 
the forest-king. Indeed its ijjajesty rendered it an object of 
veneration in former ages. The Oaks of the forest of Dodona, 
near '•vhieh was the celebrated temple of Jupiter, were even 
consulted as oracles; the Druids peiformed their mystic rites 
under the shade of these sacred trees, and they have often 
formed temples for idolatrous worship. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, a chaplet of Oak was one of the highest honours 
uLat could be e- nferred on a citizen. 

An Oak, figured in Evelyn’s Si/lva, was felled at Withy 
Park, Shropshire, in 1697, which was nine feet in diameter, 
contained twenty-eight tons of timber in the body alone, and 
the spread of the top from bough to bough, was one hundred 
and forty-four feet. The Greendale Oak, in ^Welbeck Park, 
measures thirty-five feet in circumference, near the base, and 
is supposed to be full seven hundred yearn old. Dr. Plot 
mentiors an Oak at Norbury, the girth of which was forty- 
five feet; and another at Keicot, imdor the shade of which 
3474 men could stand. 

The FairlopjOak in Hainault Forest, Essex, an im¬ 
mense tree, witli branches overspreading an area of tliree 
hundred feet. It is now destroyed. One of the largest Oaks 
of ^hich there is any .record, was in Dorsetshire. Its circum¬ 
ference was sixty-eight* feet, and the cavity which was six¬ 
teen feet long, and twenty feet high, was about the time of 
the Commonwealth used by an old man for the entertainment 
of traveUers. In Amp^hill Park, Beds., there is a fine specimen 
measuring forty feet in “circumference at the base, and is 
supposed to be one thousand years old. Diyden assigns nine 
centuries to the Oak:— 
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" The monarcli oak, the j^triarcli of the trees, 

Shoots rising up and si)read8 by slow degrees; 

Three centuries ho grows, and throe he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 

“In Britain^ although it is unknown that acoms ever 
formed the common food of the inhabitants, it was for them 
alone that the Oak was pri^d, as furnishing the chief support 
of the large herds of swine on whteh our forefathers fed. 
Woods of old were valued affcording to the number of hogs 
they could fatten, and so rigidly wore the forest lands' sur¬ 
veyed, that in ancient records, *such as the Domesday Book, 
woods are mentioned ‘ of a single hog.’ The right of feeding 
swine in the woods, called panage, formed, some centuries 
ago, one of the most valuable kinds of property. With this 
right monasteries were endowed, and it often constituted 
the dowry of the daughters of the Saxon kings. Indeed, the 
encroachments of the Norman princes on this common right, 
in their passion for preserving forests for the chase, was one of 
the most grievous wrongs of which the oppressed people in 
those times complained, and relief from which was wrung from 
John, among other privileges, on the plains of Runnymede.” 

Properties and Uses .—The wood was at one time very 
extensively used for shiji-buUding. It is very, hard, tough, and 
not liable to splinter, and is valued for the manufacture of 
staves, laths, and spokes of wheels, also for miUs, presses, wine- 
casks, and for all purposes where strength, solidity and' dura¬ 
bility are required. Oak saw-dust was formerly used as one 
fOf the principal materials in dyeing fustian, affording all the 
various shades of brown and drab. The bafk is well known 
for its use in tanning leather ; and when it has fulfilled the 
purpvjses of the tanner, it is burned as fuel, and is employed 
by the gardener to produce heat by fennentation. The leaves 
are eaten by horses, cows, goats, and sheep, and though inferior 
to the bark, have been used in tanning. It has been asserted 
that a peck. pf Oak leaves is equal to a pound of bark. The 
tvcoms form a common article of fooj foi^ swine and deer. We 
have already adverted to the opinion that our ancestors derived 
their sustenance from the firuit of this tree; it might have been 
resorted to in times of scarcity, but it is too bitter and austere 
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to be used aa food. The Freo' «i, during the great dearth which 
prevailed in 1709, were driven to the extremity of eating it aa 
bread, and experienced very injurious effects, such as obstinate 
constipation and destructive cholera. In Norway and Smoland, 
however, the»acoms, after being deprived in some measure of 
their astringency and bitterness, are mixed with half their 
quantity of wheaten ll,,>ur, and made into wholesome bread. 
Their way of preparing is:—aft'^r selecting the ripe fruit onlj^; 
they boil it in water, that the integuments or skin may be 
separated, and then dry the komel and reduce it to powder; it 
then undergoes protracted fermentation in a powerful heat, and 
is thoroughly kneaded. ’ Parmentier states, that by pressure 
alone the acorn is deprived of its bitter and astringent juice, 
and when dried and reduced to a fine powder, is pleasant and 
nutritious. In this state it has been used as a substitute for 
coffee. It is probable that if acorns were allowed to germinate, 
aftd their growth suddenly stopped by mea.is of heat, as in 
the process of malting, and then deprived of their remaining 
bitterness and astringency by maceration in Tsater, or some 
other method, tliey would afford a nutritious food. When 
suffered to germinate a chemical change is produced, and they 
yield by distillation an ardent spirit 

The galls on tbe Oak, caused by the puncture of a species 
of cynips, are used in the manufacture of ink, and for dyeing 
black. The bark is inodorous, with a 3¥>ugh, astringent taste. 
It yields its virtues both to water ard alcohol. The aqueous 
infusion has a yellowish colour, and a weak styptic, taste; the 
deeodtion has a byown colour, and the austere taste •Of tshe bark. 
Every part of this tree possesses a considerable degree of 
astringency; but this property is most abundant in the bark. 
Dioscoi ides and, Galen, with other ancieiit physicians, were 
fully aware of the qualities of the Oak, and by them it was 
not infrequently prescribed in dysentery, spitting of blood, 
and uterine hemorrhages. Matthiolus, Lonicerus, Horstius, and 
others also recommend it for similar complaints. 

Oak bark is occasionally used in England at the present 
time as an astringent for outwai'd application, but it is very 
greatly supelrseded by other remedies. For medicinal use the 

X 
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bafk is collected in the springf from the younger stems or 
hrfitn^ea It is mostly in thin smooth pieces, varying in 
length, of a shining silvery grey colour with brown patches. 
It has a tough 'fibrous fracture, and when moistened has a 
smell of tan. ' 

The fipiit of the Oak, commonly called the acpm, held a 
conspicuous place in ancient therapeutics. Dioscorides attri¬ 
buted to it numberless virtues, and employed it both inter¬ 
nally and externally, for promoting the secretion of urine, 
suspending headache, dissipating wind, and for cleansing 
unhealthy ulcers; but acorns have long lost their medicinal 
reputation, notwithstanding the praises of Diosqpridea and 
other ancient authors. 


CXLL 

ALLIUM CEPA, L. Onion. 

Nat, Ord. LiLiAcxa. 

F. Ognon, Ciboulb. Q. Zwibbei^ 

« 

Description .—^Root consists of several tufted, simple, whitish 
fibres, attached to the base of a fieshy plate or disk, upon 
which is situated the„bulb, consisting of numerous, more or 
less thick fleshy tunics, one within another, forming an orbi¬ 
cular or ovate depressed body. Leaves glabrous, cylindrical, 
fistulous,*-aGuminate, aU proceeding from the root. Flowers 
terminal, umbellate, in a rounded or oval head, supported on 
a round fistulous scape, from 2 to 3 feet high, ventricose or 
inflated towards its 'lower part. Peri^th resembles a corolla, 
consisting of 6 spreading, ovate, acute petals, whitish or red¬ 
dish, with a green costa, the 3 inner rather larger. Stamens 
6, with whitish filaments, united at the base; the 3 opposite 
to the outer petals subulate, erect; the 8 opposite to the inner 
petals subulate and spreading above, broadly ovate at the base, 
often with a short tooth on each side, anthers ovate, opening 
inwards. Ovary roundish, slightly depressed, obsoletely trigo- 
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nous, style short, stigma acute. Fruit a S-sided, triangular 
capsule, 3-ceIled, 3-valved, each cell containing 2 or 3 roundish, 
oblique, angular, blackish seeds. (Plate XXXV., fig. 3: (a) 
entire flower, magnified; (b) one of the 3 enlarged stamens; 
(c) pistil; ((ZJ finiit; (e) transverse section of the fruit; (f) seed, 
magnified; (g) bulb.) 

'Distribution .—Supposed to be of Eastern origin, but now 
widely distributed by cultivati.*n. Flowers Jime and Jizly. 

Etymology .—The origin of the generic name has been 
already suggested, under GaiiLIC. Cepa is derived from the 
Celtic cep, signifying a head; hence, also, the Latin capvt, eta 

Prope^i 'es and Uses. —In warm climates, the Onion con¬ 
tains much more saccharine matter, and in Egypt it is 
consumed in amazing quantities, and is much esteemed as a 
delicious food. Hasselquist conjectures that it is the vegetable 
^or which the Israelites longed when in the wilderness. He 
says, “ Whoever has tasted Onions in Egjq-o will allow that 
none can be had better in any part of the world. Here they 
are sweet, in other countries they are nauseous and strong; 
here they are soft, whereas in the northern and other parts 
they are hard and their coats so compact that they are difficult 
of.digestion.” • 

The use of the Onion as a pot-herb, salad, and pickle, is 
extremely common; but it is much more frequently used on 
the Continent than with us. The odo’itr and taste are analo¬ 
gous to garlic, but are much less powerful. Its volatile par¬ 
ticles produce a pungent sensatio’i^ in the nose, and uritate the 
eyes, causing a flow of tears. Hence Lucilius e3lls*it flebUe 
ccepe. And Shakspeare, adverting to this property, says— 

“ If the hoy have not a woman’s^ gift, 

• To rain ^ shower of commanded tears, 

,An Onion will do weU.” 

Reduced to the state of pulp by boiling, and exhibited 
either in substance or decoction, it has been found serviceable 
in many diseases of lobal or general irritation, such as catarrh 
of the lungs, urethra, ^d bladder. It^;vPM mostly used as an 
aqueous decoction with sugar, honey, or '•W ^lfe -yad in this form 
was siven in obstinate coughs, asthma, ■Mpsis, and other 
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pislinonary complaints. ExtemiJly, cataplasms of the boiled 
bulb, or the bulbs roasted and split, have been applied to 
inflammatory tumours' boils, etc., to diminish painful tension 
and to promote Suppuration. When crude, the Onion has no 
longer the same emoUient and demulcent effects • on the con¬ 
trary, when applied to the skin it produces redness and 
inflammation, and taken internally «>its acrid stitbulatlng 
quality is manifested in the, mouth by pungency, in the 
stomach by a sense of heat, and on the digestive organs 
generally by irritation more or dess marked. The expressed 
juice dropped into the ear, or applied upon cotton, is some¬ 
times recommended for deafness; and a small bulb, soasted and 
applied as hot as can be borne, is often beneficial in earache. 
The juice is also applied to bums, chilblains, and the bites or 
stings of insects. In fine, Onion has all the properties of garlic 
in a smaller degree. 


CXLH. 

ORCHIS jMASCTJLA, L. Early Purple Orchis. 

Naf. Onl. OEOmDAOEiE. 

F. OncHis. O. Masnliohbs KNABEinrEAur. 

•• 

Description .—Tubers ovoid, pale brown, surmounted by 
numerous simple, elongated,' fleshy, spreading fibres. Stem 
erect, simph;, cylindrical, fleshy, tinged -with purple at'the 
summit, 9 to 16 inches high. Leaves chiefly radical, alternate, 
obpvate-lanceolate or elliptical, plane, or somewhat concave, 
generally marked '^ith dark purpk irregulpr spots, paler 
beneath, with numerous slender parallel veins, and a pro¬ 
minent midrib; upper and smaller leaves sheathing at the 
iHise. Flowers in a large terminal, lax, oblong spike ; of a rich 
roseate purple, rarely white, with a coloured twisted bract at 
the base of each. Calyx of 3 leaves or sepals, middle one 
ascmding, bending forwaards, lateral ones erect, acute, reflexed 
back to back, marked with purple veins. Corolla of 3 petals. 
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2 upper vaulted, lower or lip large, 3-lobed, terminating behind 
in a horizontal, obtuse, spur, about as long as the oVary; 
centre of thew base of the lip greeuish*white, spotted; lateral 
lubes somewhat recurved, middle one smaller, longer, emargi- 
nate. Stamen consists of an anther of 2 oblong cells, fixed to 
the top of the column immediately above the stigma, each cell 
cohtaining an ©bovat^ stalked mass of pollen, composed of 
grains which cohere elasticall'^, having a gland at the base, 
of the stalk. Ovaiy inferior, oblong, furrowed, spirally twisted, 
purplish externally; style f'jncreted into a mass or column 
with the filaments of the stamens; stigma a depressed viscid 
space, are 'ud an orificb which leads to the ovary. Capsule 
smooth, shining, oblong, 1-celled, S-vaJved, containing numerous 
seeds attached to the sides of the valves. (Plate XXXVII., 
fig. 2: (a) entire flower, magnified, viewed sidewise; (6) 

column, sho’ft'iug the poUen-masses, etc., magnified; (c) poUen- 
Inass isolated, magnified.) 

Distribution. —Emope, Northern Afpca, Western Siberia. 
Frequent in meadows and pastures in this country. Flowers 
April to June. 

Etymology. —Various species of Orchis are mentioned by 
Dioscorides ard other’s of the ancients. Th^ term Orchis is 
derived from the Greek o/)X‘Cj testiculus, in allusion to the 
form of the tuber. PHny mentions the orcitis and the cynosor- 
chis, whicJi evidently refer to the plante of this curious genus. 
In Arabic it is called Sahleb, whence the English word salep 
is obtained. 

Properties %nd Uses. —The libbers of this together 

with those of 0. Morio, L., 0. milUrn'is, L., 0. ustvZata, L., 
0. pyramidalis, L., 0. coriophoi a, L., and 0. longicruris,JLdxik.. 
furnish an article known as salep). “ The .salep of the In<{ian 
bazaars, known as Sdltb rnmn, for fine qualities of which the 
most extravagant prices are paid by wealthy orientals, is 
derived from certain species of EvZophia, as E. campest'i'is, 
Lindl, E. Tierbacea, lindL, and probably others.”— Pharma- 
cographia, p. 693. 

To prepare the tubers for the market they are dug up 
after the plant has flowered, the plump tubers alone being 
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kept, whi^ are washed, strung on strings, and scalded to 
destifey their vitality, after whidi they are dried by exposure 
to the sun, or by artiflbial heat, when they becopoe of a hard 
homy consistence. After maceration in water for a few hours, 
they regain their original form and volume. Salep is held 
in great Mteem, not only cn India, but also in Persia and 
Turkey, for recruiting the exhausted, strength of enervated 
or aged persons, and’ is especially prized as an aphrodisiac; 
stimulating substances are, however, often combined with it, 
such as amber, musk, ginger, clones, cinnamon, etc. The infer¬ 
ence deduced from the odour and form of the tubers, as to 
their reputed effects upon the aninial system, piust have 
appeared to the believers in the doctrine of signatures very 
confirmatory of the truth of their hypotheses. From the odour 
of the root, Murray {Aj^aratm Medicamimi/m, vol. v. p. 287) 
inclines to think that there may bo some foundation for its 
restorative, independent of its nutritive qualities. The tuberfe 
of Orchis mmcvla have enjoyed m'uch reputation in “former 
tunes for their aphrodisiac and restorative powers, and many 
absurd statements of their effects are recorded by the ancient 
authors. In dysentery, diarrhoea, nervous fevers, etc., they have 
been recommenced at various times. Fluckiger and Hanbury, 
however, say that " Salop possesses no medicinal powers, but 
from its property of forming a jelly with a large proportion of 
water, it has come to be regarded as highly nutritious, a popu¬ 
lar notion in which we do not concur. A decoction flavoured 
with sugar and spice or wine, is an agreeable drink for invalids, 
but is noj^rn’ich used in England. As powdered salep is diflSi- 
cult to mix with water, many persons fail in preparing this 
decoction; but it may be easily managed by first stirring the 
salep with a little-spirit of yrine, then adding the water 
suddenly and boiling the mixture. The proportions are, 
powdered salep 1 drachm, spirit fluid drachms, water J 
pint.”— Pharmacographia, p. 594. 
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cjxLin. 

PETROfeELINUM SATIVUM, Hoffln. Paesley. 

Nat. Ord. UMBHUJiTsaai. 

F. Pkebil. O. Phtbesilie. 

Description. —^Root biennial,, long, fusiform, •whitish, fibrous. 
Stem erect, round, striated, fuAowed, branched, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves petiolate, d-^ompound, deep shining green; 
lower composed of ovate-cuneate, trifid and toothed pinnae; 
upper 8h< ’thing at thb base, the leaflets much less divided, 
uppermost lanceolate or linear, entire. Flowers small, yel¬ 
lowish, in axillary and terminal umbels of many rays, usually 
with an involucre of one loaf at the base of the general umbel, 
and with 6 or S small subulate leaves at the base of the partial 
limbels. Calyx an obsolete margin. Corel' of 5 nearly equal 
ovate petals -witli an inflcxed point. Fi'aments 5, spreading, 
slender, longer than the corolla, tipped with roundish anthers. 
Ovary ovate, striated, supporting 2 short, diverging styles, 
terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fi-uit greenish or ash-coloured, 
ovate, compres.5ed laterally, somewhat didymous, separable into 
two carpels or mericarps. (Plate XXXV., Sg. 4: (a) root; 
(b) flower, magnified; (c) fruit, natural sixe; (d) the same, 
magnified; (e) transverse section of the same.) 

Distribution. —Europe generally. S^aid to have Ireen intro¬ 
duced into England from Sardinia, in 1548. It i known in 
thirf country onjy as a cultivated*plant, or an esc<^je.^ Flowers 
Jime to Arrgust. < 

Etyrtwlogy and History. —The generic name is derived 
from the Greek irtrpoatXivov, compomided of irerpoc, a rock, 
and o-eXtvov, parsley, alluding to the habitat. The Romans 
called this plant Apium, a name which some etymologists 
derive from apex, because the head of ■victors was crowned 
with it, and others Jrom apis, because bees are fond of it. 
The plant is now placed by the most recent botanical authori¬ 
ties in the genus Carum, and known as Carum Petroselkmm,, 
Bth. 
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. Parsley was held in great es^em by the ancient Greeks, as 
it constituted the victor’s crown at the Nemean and Isthmian 
games ; it was also ns4d at funerals, and was strewed upon the 
tombs of the departed. Hence the proverb BtiaOcu weXivow, to 
be in need only of Parsley; applied to those dangerously ill and 
not expected to live. The garlands bestowed upon the con¬ 
querors A the games instituted in honour of the illustrious 
dead were usually of Parsley, as it was thought to have some 
peculiar relation to the dead, being fabled to have sprung from 
the blood of Archemorus. ^ 

Properties and Uses .—Parsley is well known as a culinary 
vegetable. Sheep are very fond of it; and it is said not only 
to render their flesh more delicious, but to preserve them from 
the rot; it is, however, stated to be a deadly poison to parrots 
and some other birds. It may appear somewhat credulous to 
attribute to this plant any deleterious property upon the 
human subject, but on the authority of several authors,it has 
produced or aggravated epUepsy in‘ various individuals, and 
has proved injurious to the eyes. Alston says, “ I have ob¬ 
served, after eating plentifully of raw Parsley, a fulness of the 
vessels about the head, and tenderness or a slight inflammation 
of the eyes and face, as if the cravat had been too tight. 
Hence it may be said (by rarifying the blood) to hurt the eyes, 
and to be prejudicial to epileptics.” 

Nearly every part of the plant in its recent state .exhales 
a strong peculiar odour, which is to most persons agreeable, to 
some unpleasant. The roots^ have a sweet and slightly warm 
taste. The Jeaves are warm, slightly acrid, apd bitterish,'^^d 
the seeds (fruits) are bitter and aromatic. The root, in addi¬ 
tion to its alimentary quality, has been considered diuretic, 
diaphoretic, and aperient, and has been recommend.ed in 
jaimdice, visceral obstructions, as welf as in smaU-pox. The 
fruits, like those of umbelliferous plants in general, are reckoned 
carminative, and recommended in flatulence, etc., and have 
also been considered diuretic. 

The root formed one of the five' greater aperient roots of 
the old pharmacopoeias, and a syrup was made from it which 
was held in great estimation. In comparatively recent times 
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the expressed juice of the heA) has been recommended for ihe 
cure of intermittent fevers. But the plant is no longef used 
in medicine. 


OXLIV. 

MENTHA PULEGIIJm, L. Pennykotal. 

Ntt. OrS. JjABIA-TX. 

F MkNTHE PODHOT, PoULIOT VUIGAEB. Q. POLEI. 

De8C'nj>tion. —Boot perennial, firm, creeping, furnished with 
numerous fibres. Stems prostrate, slender, obtusely quadran¬ 
gular, branched, downy, 8 or 9 inches high. Leaves opposite, 
shortly petioJ. fce, frequently deflexed, ovate, obtuse, somewhat 
Srenated, covered with shoit hairs beneath, and marked with 
small semi-transparent pores. Flowers in dense, axillary, 
opposite cymes, resembHng whorls, gradually smaller towards 
the summit of the stem. Calyx tubular, striated, pubescent, 
with 5 small, unequal, ciliated teeth, mouth closed with hairs 
during the maturation of the fruit. Corolla jwle pink or lUac, 
sometimes white, pubescent externally, tube longer than the 
calyx; liiab of 4 nearly equal obtuse lobes, upper one entire. 
Stamens didynamous, erect, divergmg,*h)nger than the corolla; 
anthers oblong, with 2 parallel ceils. Ovary snu U, 4-lobed, 
supporting a filiform style, and a bifid stigma. If jgar than the 
corolla. Fruit ^consists of 4 small nutlets (some ^f jvhich are 
frequently abortive), situated in the persistent calyx. (^Plate 
XXX'VI., fig. 4: (a) leaf, magnified, showing the porqs;,(&) 
entire flower, ipagnifiej^; (c) pistil; (d) longitudinal section of 
the calyx, to show the nutlets.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia. Introduced in North and South America. On moist 
heaths and pasturesy and by the margins of brooks, in this 
country; frequent in Ireland, but naturalized only in Scotland, 
and cultivated generally in gardens. Flowers August to 
September. 
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' Etymology a/nd History .—plant appears to be the 
yXijxwv of Dioscorides. Pliny states that it is called Fulegium, 
from pidex, a flea, because its odour is obm'xious to that 
insect; hence also the French name Pouliot. According to 
Gerard it was called in English, Pennyroyal, Pudding-grass, 
Pulial-royal, and by some Organy. 

Pennyroyal was employed by the ajucient Greeks as a dbn- 
diment for seasoning different viands, as at present in this and 
other countries. In Northern Europe it was also much esteemed, 
as may be inferred from the frequent reference to it in Anglo- 
Saxon works on medicine. In Gerard’s time the plant was 
collected on the commons around London, and brpught fiom 
thence in abundance to the London markets. It is not now 
included in the Pharmacopoeia 

Properties and Uses .—Pennyroyal is “ cultivated at Mit¬ 
cham, and is mostly sold dried- Occasionally the herb is dis¬ 
tilled for essential oil The oil found in commerce is, howevef, 
chiefly French or German, and far less costly than th'at pro¬ 
duced in England.”— PharTnacographia, p. 437. 

An alcoholic infusion of Pennyroyal has been used in 
syncope, asphyxia, and paralysis, as well as in asthma, hysteria, 
atonic gout, and, flatulence. The London Pharmacopoem, 1836, 
says, “ It must not be forgotten that this plant is essentially 
stimulant, and although admissible in convulsive cough and 
other affections when ,accompanied vsdth atony and exempt 
from phlogosis and irritation, it will be hurtful in contrary 
circumstances.” The distilled water is carminative and anti- 
spasmodif, its uses being similar to those, of peppermint 
water. 
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CXLV. 

P^ONIA OFFICINALIS, Retz. Common Peony. 

Nai. Onl. lUirnNOULAcnEja;. 

F. Prv'oiyB, Projns. G. Pbikobtbosb, Kohiosbob*. 

Deso'iption .—Root perenuiiJ, tuberous, thick, fleshy, some¬ 
what fasciculated. Stems erect, cylindrical, thick, succulent, 
smooth, branched, often purjajph red, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves 
alternate, petiolatc, doubly winged, with unequal segments, 
and oblon^^ or ovate-larftjeolate lobes, glabrous and deep green 
above, whitish bencatL Flowers large, solitaiy, terminal, 
deejt red. Calyx consists of .5 unequal, ovate, concave sepals. 
Petals 5 to 10, large, rounded, concave, destitute of claws. 
Stamens nun jrous, attached to the receptacle, with short 
lender filaments suppoi’tiug oblong anthers. Ovaries from 2 
to 5, ovate-lanceolate, surrounded at the base by a fleshy disk, 
and crowned by sessile, thick, obtuse, ciuvod stigmas. Fruit 
consists of 2 to capsules or follicles, ovate, pubescent, nearly 
straight, bright red within, crowned with the bilamellated 
stigmas, and containing numerous dark shini^ seeds. (Plate 
XXXVI., fig. 3 :* (a) calyx and pistils with a few stamens re¬ 
maining ; (6) seed ; (c) longitudinal section of the same, showing 
the embryo at the base of the albumen ) 

l}istrihution .—South of Europe end temperate Asia. It is 
now very commonly cultivated 'h the British parden, for the 
sakfi of its showy flowers, which Appear in June. 

Etymology .—The name Pteonia is derived from that of 
Paeon, the celebrated physician, who, according to ancient 
mythqlogy, first discovered the medicinal properties of Ihe 
plant, and wi^ it cured Pluto of a wound inflicted by 
Hercules. 

Properties and Uses .—The root is brown externally, white 
within, difiusing a faint, unpleasant, subnarcotic odour, and a 
mucilaginous, subacrid taste, writh some bitterness and astrin- 
gency. The flowers have a more decided narcotic odour than 
the root, and an austere sweetish taste, which they yield. 
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together with their colour, both'lx) water and spirit If implicit 
confidence might be placed in the accounts handed down to us 
oi the cures effected by this plant, it might truly be called an 
heroic medicine. Galen speaks of the root as a remedy for 
epilepsy, being cut into thin slices and suspended about the ‘ 
neck as ^ amulet Femel, Willis, and !3rendel also consider 
it a valuable remedy in this disease, J)ut they recommend it 
to be given internally twice or thrice a day. Home ad¬ 
ministered it in epilepsy. Its medicinal reputation, however, 
belongs to a past age, the plapt being valued now only on 
account of its ornamental appearance. 


CXLVI. 

VINCA MIN OK, L. Lesser Periwinkle 

Nai, Ord. AroirrsKiE. 

F. PsaVENCHX, VlOLBTTK DE8 BOaClEBS. (h KXBDJBS SENGBtN. 

Description .—Root perennial, creeping, slender, and fibrous. 
Stems slender, Jigneous, creeping, cylindrical, very smooth, 4 
to 12 inches high. Leaves nearly sessile, opposite, elliptical- 
lanceolate, coriaceous, glabrous, deep shining green, entire, 
smooth at the margin. ^ Flowers solitary, axillary, pedunculate. 
Calyx with 5 glabrous, lanceolate, somewhat subulate teeth, 
shorter than the tube of the corolla. Corolla spirally imbri¬ 
cated in ^e,bud, with a whitish tube, dilate^ at the sumipit, 
a plaited orifice, and a limb with 5 plane, oblique, truncate, 
purplish blue segmenta Stamens 5, filaments short, enlarged 
towards the summit* into membranous scales, terminated by 
erect, obtuse, cuneiform, approximated anthers. Ovary 2, sub- 
glbbose, with 2 glands at the base; style obconical, supporting 
a roundish depressed body, upon which is situated the concave, 
knobbed, woolly stigma. The fhiit (rarely seen) consists of 
two .elongated, erect, diverging follicles, 1-valved, opening 
-longitudinally, and containing several oblong, furrowed, naked 
(Plate XXXVI., fig. 1: (a) tube of corolla^ opened to show 
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the stamens ; (6) stamen, magfiified; (c) calyx and ovaries; 
(d!) pistil; (e) fruit, composed of two foUiclea) 

Distributim. —Europe, from Denmark, southwards, W. 
Asia. In hedges and woods in this country, often near slirub- 
beries. Flowers April and May. 

Etymology. —The generic name, is derived from vincio, to 
bind, from its being ujted in the olden time as a coronary 
plant, in which character it was employed at public festivals, 
weddings, and funerals. It was formerly called in botanical 
works, Pervinca, from pervinctiye, to overcome, as some imagine 
because it resists the winter’s cold: hence, also, the French 
Pervenche,, id the EngKsh Periwinkle or Pervinkle. 

Chaucer, in his Romaunt of the Rose, mentions the Peri¬ 
winkle as one of the ornaments of the God of Love; and in 
the same poem, speaking of a garden, he says:— 

“ There spraujrc the A'iolot al newe, 

And fresh Perviuko, rich of howp, 

And flouris yellowo, white aud rf'de ; 

Such plente pjew there ncr in mode.'’ 

Propei'ties and Uses. —The plant is totally inodorous; of 
a persistent bitterish taste in its recent state, and astringent 
when dried. On account of this astringency, 4he leaves have 
been recommended for tanning leather. It has been much 
extolled for its power of arresting hemorrhages. The bruised 
leaves, introduced into the nostrils, havc^ been recommended foi' 
stopping bleeding at the nose ; and an aqueous decocf ion taken 
internally, in sanguineous'hemon’iioids, chronic d' r' hoea, etc. 

.Agricola, Ti^sot, and Bourgois speak of its efficjwy as a 
gargle in inflammatory sore throat; others have recommended 
it in Ihe ^ame form in relaxation of the palate and uvTjla,jm 
atonic engorgcipents of the mouth and pharynx, and in some 
affections of the gums. 
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cxLvn. 

ANAGALLIS AKVENSIS, L. 

Scarlet Pimpernel, or Poor Man’s Weather Glass. 

Nat. (5rd. PBninn:.AOKiE. 

m 

F. Moubon. O. Aokke gaxjohhmIi. 

• 

Description —Root annual, tapering, descending, 
with numerous slender fibres.- Stems procumbent, nearly 
quadrangular, furrowed, branched at the base, 3 to 6 inches 
long. Leaves opposite, ovate, acute, sessile, 3-nerved, shining 
geeen, entire, sprinkled with purplish dots beneath. Flowers 
solitary, axillary, opposite, on long cylindrical pedqncles. 
Calyx of 6 lanceolate, acute, spreading segments, keeled be¬ 
neath. Corolla rotate, bright scarlet, with a deep purplish 
tinge at the base, composed of 5 ovate, petals connected b.y the 
claws; margins crenate with glandular hairs. Stamens 5, 
erect, with purpliSi hairy filaments attached to a prominent 
disk below the ovary, and yellow, simple, cordate anthers. 
Ovary globose, supporting a cylindrical, rather oblique style, 
as long as the stamens, tipped with a capitate .greenish stigma. 
Fruit a globose, 1-celled capsule, embraced by the peraistent 
calyx, opening transversely all rotmd, and containing several 
angular seeds. (Plate »XXXVI., fig. 2: (a) magnified View of 
a petal, showing the glandular hairs of the margin; (h) stamens, 
magnified; (c) pistil; {d) capsule, natural size.) 

DiatrUv^t^on. —Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia, to the Himalaya Introduced in America In fields and 
wa^ficir places in this country. Flowers May to October. 

Etymology. —^The' generic name is derived .from ava-/eXa(i», 
to .laugh; because, according to Dioscorides and Pliny, the 
plaint rembves obstructions of the liver and spleen, which in¬ 
duce sadness; or, as some suppose, on account of the beauty of 
its flowers. It is called Poor Man’s Weatiier Glass, on account 
of the flowers generally closing on the approach of rain. 

Properties and Uses .-—According to Bechstein, the Pim¬ 
pernel is much relished by sheep, and it was formerly in great 
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repute for curing the giddinedfe to which that aniic^ is sijb- 
ject. The seeds are much sought after by small birda •The 
plant is inodorous; to the taste it is sbmewhat acrid, bitter, 
and subastringent. By the early writers it was.thought capable 
of producing, very potent effects upon the animal economy, 
and OrfUa places it among the narcotico-acrids, in the same 
rank with birthwort, me, etc. He gives the following account 
of its effects upon animus:— 

“ At eight in the morning t£ree drachms of the extract of 
pimpernel, prepared by evaporating in a water-bath the juice 
of the fresh plant, were introduced into the stomach of a 
robust dog. At six in “the evening he was dejected, and at 
eleven sensibility appeared diminished. The next morning, at 
six, he was lying down, apparently dead, and might be dis¬ 
placed like a mass of inert matter. He expired half an hour 
after. The mucous membrane of the stomach was slightly in¬ 
flamed ; the inferior of the rectum was of a bright rad colour ; 
the ventricles of the heart were distended by black coagulated 
blood; the lungs presented several livid spots, and their tex¬ 
ture was pretomaturaUy dense. Two drachms of the same 
extract, applied to the cellular texture of a dog’s thigh, caused 
death in twelve hours with the same symptoms as the pre¬ 
ceding. M. Gronier gave to horses some tolerably strong doses 
of the decoction of this plant, and he observed almost con¬ 
stantly a trembling of the muscles of the posterior extremities 
as well as those of the throat, and a copious flow of urine. 
After death the mucus membrane of the stomach was found 
inflamed.” 

Many of the old practitioners considered this plant a 
remedy for mania and melancholy. Quercetanus, who was 
celebrated for his treatment of mania, made use of a simple 
decoction of Pimpemel,“ having previously administered to the 
patient emetics and strong puigatives. Others employed the 
tincture, or the expressed juice, either alone or combined with 
the tincture of St. John’s wort. Diosccffides mentions it as a 
remedy for the bites of vipers, hence it came to be adminis- ' 
tered in hydrophobia, and obtained considerable reputation 
as an antiilysic. Bavenstein brings forward several cases of 
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persons bitten by rabid animalsi who recovered by the free use 
of this plant. More recently Gmelin has enumerated several 
cures produced by it' He exhibited every six hours twenty 
grains of the powdered herb in a cupful of an infusion of the 
plant, combined with fiftjen drops of volatile alkali. This was 
continued for four days, thg infusion being taken for ordinary 
drink; and linen saturated with the infusion was at the same 
time kept constantly applied to the wounded part. In some 
cases baths impregnated with the plant were used, the wounds 
were scarified, mercurial ointment was rubbed in, and twice 
the above dose was exhibited. It, has, moreover, been con¬ 
sidered efficacious in gout, dropsy, phthisis, and other pulmo¬ 
nary complaints. Its uses, however, may perhaps be referred 
to mere fancy. 


exLYm. 

PINUS SYLTESTRIS, L. Scotch Fir, or Pine. 

Nat. Ord. CoNiFKRa!. 

F. Pm. O. KotFKB, Fohee. 

Description .—A lofty tree, 50 to 100 feet high, but seldom 
straight in its growth; branches numerous, oblique; bark 
rough, brown, which sc^es off in large thin flakes. Leaves in 
pairs, evergreen, rigid, linear, straight, acute, minutely serru¬ 
late, rathgr c'^ncave above, glaucous beneath, 2 inches or more 
long, furnished at the base of the sheath with a smaIl,,reddiBh 
scale. Flowers terminal and erect, monoecious, united in cat- 
kins. Males in small, short, compact, terminal, yeflowish cat¬ 
kins, composed of scales imbricated in a spiral manner, soon 
surmounted by a protruding leafy branch. Filaments very 
numerous, connected below into a cylindrical column, with 
oblong, wedge-shaped anthers of 2 cells, clowned with a jagged, 
membranous crest. Female flowers in an ovate, roundish cat¬ 
kin, variegated with green and puipie, each bract containing 2 
naked ovaries. The year after impregnation, the young fruit 
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or cone beconiBs lateral-stalketi, reflexed, and more ovate; and 
the second year, the scales being indurated, forms an ovate, 
pointed, tes8elp,ted, woody cone. The winged seed has a hard 
crustaceous integument. (Plate XXXYIL, fig. 3; (a) the male 
catkin with'its bracts; (6) the anthers; {c) the crest of the 
anthers; (c?) the female catkin with its bracts; (e) a jripe cone; 
(/) seed with its wing.^ 

Distribution. —Plains of Nurthem and mountains of Sou¬ 
thern Europe, Siberia, Dahuria. It is the only species of 
Pinus indigenous to this coijrtry, and was formerly found 
native in many parts of Britain. It is now largely grown in 
plantations. Plowers May and Juno. 

Etymology. —The generic name is derived from the Celtic 
^yin or pen, a rock or mountain. It was called JPin. in 
Armoric, Peigne in Erse, Pinna in Welsh, and Pinn in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

• PropeHies and Uses. —This tree afibrds a very valuable 
timber; the difierent varieties of which are ]#:nown as Norway, 
Bed, Baltic, or Riga Pine; used for masts, rafters, floors, wain¬ 
scots, tables, and for numerous other purposes. In the high¬ 
lands of Scotland the roots are used by the poor as a substitute 
for candles. The tops, or young shoots, are given to animals, 
during the winter season, instead of fodder. The outer bark is 
employed in tanning leather, and the inner is sometimes con¬ 
verted .mto ropes. The bark-broed of the Laplanders is made 
from the inner bark of this tree, the process of which is thus 
described by Linineus in his FJ-ora Lappanica: “ They select 
the loftiest tree% and those whic.i are least branahed^and con¬ 
tain least resin ; the dry and scaly outer bark is completely 
removed, and the inner, soft, white, and succulent bark is^alone 
selected. When required for use, it is Slightly roasted over 
burning coals, then broken in pieces and ground to powder or 
flour; this flour being mixed with water, forms a very limp 
kind of bread, which is baked in an oven, and formg, not 
unfrequently, part oL their food for a year together. The 
Novaccolse also fatten thefr pigs upon this substance.” 

From the trunk and branches of the Scotch Fir is obtained 
turpentine, tar, pitch, and rosin. Turpentine, however, is pro- 

Y 
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dticed from several other species of Pinus, "both European and 
Amencan; that from Finland and Russia is principally yielded 
by the species imder ronsideration. It is obtained by tapping 
the trees and placing a vessel beneath to catch the juice as it 
exudes. Some of the juice exudes upon the stetu, and this is 
known ip France as galipot or harras. Tar is obtained in 
large quantities, in Sweden and Russia^ from the Scotch Fir, by 
A process of dry distillation, by burning billets of the wood and 
roots in a cavity dug in the groimd. The pieces are piled up 
and covered with turf; lire is then applied to the wood, and 
it is suffered to bum slowly. During this process the tar is 
formed, and runs off at the bottom of the pile into a channel 
cut for the purpose, and is then collected in barrels. Much of 
the tar imported into England is brought from the Baltic. 
The process for obtaining tar at the present day differs but 
little from that pursued by the ancient Macedonians as de¬ 
scribed by Theophrastus (Lib. ix., c. 3.) Tar is also obtained 
from other species of Pine. Pitch is the residuum from the 
distillation of wdod tar. If the process of inspissation is 
carried to its utmost limit the pitch becomes hard and dry. 
Rosin is the residue of the distillation of oil of turpentine. 

All these pro lucts are valuable in the arts and manufactures, 
and are hkewise used in medicine. Turpentine and rosin are 
ingredients in plasters and ointments. “ Oil of turpentine is 
occasionally administered internally as a vermifuge or diuretic, 
and applied externally as a stimulant.” Tar is used in 
medicine as an ointment in cutaneous diseases; and pitch, also, 
in the fonn of an ointment, or in plasters, as weU as in pills 
for internal use. 

It is evident, from the writings of the ancients, that they 
were acquainted with the medicinal uses of turpentines, and 
in addition to the diseases in which they are now employed, 
they prescribed them in lethargy, hypochondriasis, coughs, and 
various pulmonary affections. The turpentines appear to 
derive their virtues from the essential oU they contain, which, 
in large doses, produces nausea, unpleasant eructations, slight 
vertigo, or intoxication, and frequently catharsis; in small 
dpses it.chiefly acts upon the kidneys. It has been used in 
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<dironic rheumatism and par^ysis, and has been considered a 
powerful remedy against tapeworm. Warm oU of turpehtine, 
applied exteipally, is by some considbred a useful primary 
application to extendve bums; and an excellent liniment for 
this purpose made with two ounces of the oil to four ounces 
of linseed oil • ^ 

•Tar is considered jstimulant, diuretic, and sudorific, and 
externally detergent. It ha4 been highly commended in 
scabies, given in the form of pills with powder of liquorice, 
and has constituted a favouyte domestic remedy in Sweden, 
for warding off the contagion of small-pox It has been more 
generally employed in She form of tai’-water in dyspepsia and 
cutaneous affections. 

Pitch has had the reputation of removing corns, and has 
been used in various rheumatic affections. Linneus and 
Gmelin state that the buds of the Pine are used in Siberia as 
A remedy for scmvy j given in decoction in milk, whey, wine, 
or beer. According to Murray, the bark, leaves, and tops of 
Pino have similar properties to the buds, and the decoction has 
been used externally for the same purposes as tar-water. The 
young cones yield, by distillation, an essential oil, somewhat 
resembling that of turpentine. 


CXL^L 

PLANT AGO MAJOR, > Grka.ter Plantain. 

• • 

Nat. Ord. PiASTAGiNBrB. 

F. Plantaik. O. Gbosbsb w|;qebioh. 

* • 

Description. — Root perermial, consistitrg of numerorrs 
whitish, cylindrical, descending fibres, proceeding from a hard 
ligneous stock or head. Leaves all radical, large, broadly 
ovate, obtuse spreading, nearly glabrous, entire or toothed, 
7-nerved, sinuated at the* nrargin, slightly decurrent upon the 
channelled petiole, which is variable in length, sometimes as 
long as the leaves. Scape simple, straight, slightly angular. 
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pubescent upwards, terminating in a slender dense spike 4 to 
6 inches long. Calyx of 4 small, erect, greenish, membranous 
divisions, with a concave bract at the base. Corolla 4-eleft ; 
segments reflexed, brownish. Stamens 4, with long, capillaiy, 
erect filaments, tipped with roimdish purple anthers. Ovary 
inferior, qvate; style filiform, shorter than the stamens; stigma 
simple, hairy. Fruit an ovate capsule with 2 cells bursting all 
round transversely, containing^ 6 or 8 oblong, reddish brown 
seeds in each cell. (Plate XXXVII., fig. 4: (a) entire flower 
with its bract; (b) coroUa, opened; (c) pistil; (d) capside, with 
the superior part detached, magnified ; (e) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Africa, Northern ‘ Asia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Introduced into North 
America. Common in this country in pastures and waste 
places. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology. —The generic name is of uncertain origin. It is 
probably derived from planta, the sole of the foot, in allimion to 
the broad flat leaves lying close upon the groimd. This species 
is called Way-bred, from its prevalence on the way-side. “ It 
appears to follow the migrations of man, as if domesticated or 
sympathetically attached to the human race. Thus, though 
not purposely conveyed, it has followed our colonists to every 
part of the world, and has, among the natives in some of our 
settlements, been emphatically named ‘ The Englishman’s 
Foot; ’ for, with a stra^nge degree of certainty, wherewr it is 
found, there our countrymen have trod.” 

Properties and Uses. —This plant is inodorous; the leaves 
have,an,herbaceous, bitterish, slightly acrimonious, and ^pb- 
astringent taste; the root, especially when dried, has .more of 
a pwpetish taste, and tinges the saliva of a reddish colour. 
According to the Swedish experiments, the foliage of the 
Greater Plantain is refused by kine and horses, but eaten by 
goats, sheep, and swine. The seed is well known as the 
favourite food of many small birds. 

Themison is reputed to have first introduced the Plantain 
into use. Dioscorides is veiy lavish of praise with regard to 
its manifold virtues: he commends it in inflammations, pustides, 
■'bleeifinga, bites of rabid animals, tumours, ulcers, also for 
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ophthahnia, hysteric fits, dysentery, etc., extenudly applied; 
and internally for fluxes, hemorrhages, dysentery, asthma, 
phthisis, ulcer* in the kidneys and bladder; and as a remedy 
for intermittent fevers. Galen and numerous other writers 
follow him w^th nearly the same category. Bergius adds his 
testimony to the febrifugal qualities of the root, j^xtemally 
the leaves are commonty applied by country people to recent 
wounds and sores ; they are alsb used in the form of a poultice 
to cleanse and heal foul ulcers; fomentations with the decoction 
are recommended for the sama purpose likewise in prolapsus 
ani. Gargles have been made with tlie root and leaves. 


CL. 

POLYPODIUM VULGABE, L. Polypody 

Nat. Ord, PiLlOSS. 

F. POLYPODB. G, TiiPPELBAUN. 

Description .—Rhizome creeping, ligneous, horizontal, dark 
brown extemaljy, greenish internally, covered with reddish 
membranous scales, and furnished with dark-coloured fibres. 
Fronds about a foot long, deeply bipinnatifid, with linear- 
lanceolate, alternate, parallel, obtus» segments, somewhat 
crenulate at the margin, gradually decreasing in size upwards, 
and supported on a long, cylindrical, smooth footstalk. Fructi¬ 
fication of small yellowish brown masses, called ^ori,*arranged 
in a single series on each side the midrib of the leaflets ; some¬ 
times so numerous as to be confluent. Sori naked, i^.. pot 
covered by any,tegumept or involucre, and consist of numerous 
capsules or conceptacles; each of which is pedicellate, 1-celled, 
with an articulated ring, opening transversely with elasticity, 
and ejecting the numerous min ute spores. (Plate XXXVIII., 
fig. 1 : (a) portion of •frond, showing fructification, magnified ; 
(6) mass of sori, removed fi'om the back of the leaf, magni¬ 
fied ; (c) capsule, magnified; (d) the same, opening elastically 
and discharging the spores.) 
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'Distrifmtion. —^Europe, Northern and Southern Africa, 
Siberia, Dahuria, Japan, Western Asia, North America. 
Frequent on old walls, banks, and stumps of trees in this 
country. In fructification from June to September. 

EtymaZogy .—^The name Polypodium is derived from iroXv, 
many, and irouc, ttoSoc, a foot, in allusion to the numerous 
roots, or to the segments of the fronds. • 

Properties and. Uses. —Tho^rhizome (commonly called the 
root) is nearly inodorous f the taste is at first sweetish, 
becoming bitter, nauseous, and slightly astringent. The slight 
medicinal virtues of Polypody have been quite obscured by 
the praises lavished upon it by the ancients. H’pport'ates, 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Celsus, and Paulus Egineta attri¬ 
bute to it the power of expelling bile and pituita; conse¬ 
quently it was much used in maniacal melancholic disorders, 
and in visceral obstructions. Parkinson recommended it, com¬ 
bined with foxglove, as a remedy in epilepsy. The reputed 
value of Polypody is probably to be attributed solely to its 
purgative properties, which it possesses only in its recent state, 
and in large doses. 

The leaves are sometimes burnt for the sake of the ashes, 
which contain a large proportion of carbonate of potash. 


(TLI. 

PAFAT’FR RHCEAS, L. Red or Co)^ Poppy.' ‘. 

Ncfl. Ord. PArAVKBA.CKa:. 

F. COQTTSLIOOT. G. KlATSCHEOBB, WiinKB MOHN. 

Description .—Root annual, slender, nearly simple, whitish, 
somewhat fibroua Stem erect, branched, pale green, 1 to 2 
feet high, clothed, as well as the flower-stalks, with horizontally 
spreading bristly haira Leaves alternate, sessile, pinnatifid, 
with incised or deeply serrated, lanceolate segments, covered 
with short hairs. Flowers .large, terminAl, showy, drooping 
previous to expansion. Calyx of 2 ovate, hairy, concave. 
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caducous sepals. Petals 4, large, roundish, undulated, bright 

deep scarlet, sometimes marked with a black spot at the*base. 
Stamens very numerous, inserted updh the receptacle; with 
capillary, purplish filaments, and oblong dark purple anthers, 
containing dull greenish pollen. Ovary superior, smooth, 
crowned by a large sessile, peltate stigma, with 8 to ^10 diverg¬ 
ing rays. Capsule sjnooth, nearly globose, or um-shaped, 
crowned with the persisteni dark-coloured stigma; seeds 
attached to parietal placentae, forming incomplete dissepiments, 
equal in number to the ray^ of the stigma, very numerous, 
reniform, and escape by pores underneath the stigma (Plate 
XXXIX., 2: (a) stamens and pistil; (b) stamen; (o) capsule, 
of the natural size; (d) the same, cut transversely to show the 
dissepiments.) 

Distribution. —^Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia to 
India. In this country in corn-fields and waste places. 
Tflowers June to August. 

Etymology -The specific name Rhceas, so called from the 
pome of Dioscorides, is supposed to be derived from ptw, to 
faU, in allusion to the caducous nature of the calyx. It is 
called provincially Com-rose, Wind-rose, Cup-rose, Canker- 
rose, and Head-wark. • 

Many fine varieties of the common Red Poppy are culti¬ 
vated in gardens, but it is nowhere a more pleasing object 
than in its native places of growth^ except to the farmer, 
for— 

“ Poppies aodding, mock the hope of toil.”—C baube. 

Cowley intimffies that Morpheus showers his bles^ngs upon 
the toiling peasant in preference to the prince:— 

, “ Hia Soppy grows imong the com.” 

Properties <md Uses .—The foliage of this plant, it appears, 
may be used for culinary purposes, for Sibthorpe saw, an old' 
woman in Arcadia gather the leaves of wild Poppy with those 
of dock for her supper.* The seeds are used in Poland and 
some parts of Russia as an ingredient in soups, and to make 
gruel and porridge. The bright scarlet petals impart their 
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colqur to water, it^id this, with tte addition of vitrioKc add, is 
stated th dye eloth^ Imen, dik, and ditton of a beautiful deep 
red shade, ^he reCenf flowers have a tolerably ^taPong odour, 
of the disagreeable narcotie kind, and a mucilaginous slightly 
bitter taste. The petals have the reputation of being slightly 
sudorific and anodyne, hence it has been recommended in 
diseases where these properties are de^rable. EttmuUer em¬ 
ployed it in all active inflammations, in erysipelas, in inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs, liver, spleen, and intestines, but more 
especially in peripneumony and pleurisy. In obstinate catarrhs 
and pulmonary affections, the infusion was frequently given 
by Chomel, and he also asserts that thd same used 19 . plei'risy, 
will frequently render the perspiration more abundant. 

At the present time the petals of the Red Poppy are used 
in pharmacy only for the sake of the red colouring matter. 


CLH. 

PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM, L. White Poppy. 

i Nat. Ord. PAPAVKiU-OEiB. 

I. 

F. Payot. G. Sohlafbbihgendeb mohk. 

Description .—Root ^annual, fusiform, yellowish /white, 
branching, and fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, glaucous 
green, smooth below, sometimes with a few scattered, expanded 
hairs towards the summit. 'Leaves large, wavy, aJtem&te, 
sessile, amplexicaul, incised, uneqxially toothed, glabrous on 
both sides, pale, glaucous green. Flowers large, terminal, 
soliiary, drooping in Iflie bud. Calyx of 2 concave, glab:^us, 
caducous sepals. CoroUa of 4 large, rounded, bluish purple or 
white petals, usually marked at the base with a purple eye. 
Stamens very numerous, inserted on the receptacle, with seta¬ 
ceous filaments dilated upwards, and oblong, obtuse, compressed, 
erect anthers. Ovary globose, crowded by a large radiating 
sessile stigma, of 8 , 10, or more rays, Yrith a thin, deflexed 
margin. Capsule globose, or nearly so, large, glabrous; 1-celled, 
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divided haJfVay into spnrious cells liy the incomplete dissepi¬ 
ments to which the seeds are attached, opening at the summit 
by apertures beneath the stigma. Seeds very numerous, reni- 
form, small, whitish. (Plate XXXIX., fig. 1 :,(a.) stamens and 
pistil •, (h) siftgle stamen; (c) capsule; (d) the same, cut trans¬ 
versely; (e) seed, magnified; (/) longitudinal section of the 
saAie, to show the emb^g^^o). 

Distribution. —Europe, "WlBstem Africa, Asia generally. 
Introduced in North America. In corn-fields and waste places 
in some parts of Englana, but^it has no claim to be considered 
a British plant: it varies both in the form of the capsule, in 
the cfclour^of the flowers—being white or bluish purple,—and 
in having black or white seeds. 

Etymology and History. —The Latin name Papaver is 
thought to be deiivod from the Celtic papa, pap, the soft food 
given to children, in which the seeds were formerly boiled to 
&duce sleep. The plant is denominated yriKwv in the Greek 
writings. Opium is so called from ottoc, juice —tfie juice, fxir 
oxceUencc. Gerard states that the garden Poppy is sometimes ' 
called Cheese-bowls. 

The Poppy appears to have been cultivated many years 
prior to the era of Hippocrates, most probabljf for the sake of 
its edible seeds; as we find scarcely any mention of its narcotic 
properties before th(i time of Heraclides of Tarentum. Some 
have thought that opium was the N/jpenthes of Homer, the 
effects of which Helena learned from the Egyptians; but this 
opinion is controverted by Dr. Cbiisten. 

. The poets of our own country mali.c frequeEit allusions to 
the somniferous qualities of the Poppy. Spenser, describing 
the plants that grew in the gain :■ i of Mammon, says :—^ 

“ Thbro mouniful cypress grew in greatest store. 

And trees of bitter gall and heben seed, 

Dead-sleeping Poppy, and bkek hellebore.” 

Faery Queen. 

“ Not Ppppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syra]>8 of the world. 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday,” 


SHAKeFEABE. 
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“And pale Nymphasa with her clay-cold breath; 

And Poppies, which suborn the sleep of death.” 

, Habte. 

* f 

Properties and Uses .—^The seeds yield by expression a 
bland, nutritive oil, with a nutty flavour, which -may be sub¬ 
stituted for that of olives cor almonds in eulinaiy and other 
processes. The marc left after expressjion afibrds good fodder 
for cattle, and may be given poultry. In some parts of 
Italy and Germany these seeds are made into.cakes, etc., after 
the manner of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Persians, 
who are said to have mixed them with flour, honey, and other 
substances for culinary use. They are also used by the name 
of maw-seed, as a cooling food for singing birds. Linneus 
counted 32,000 seeds in one capsule. 

The leaves and stem of Poppy afibrd a white, opaque, nar¬ 
cotic juice, which is, however, most abimdant in the capsules; 
and these are consequently the ofiBcinal parts of the plant ' 

“Poppies are grown for medicinal use in many parts of 
England, mostly on a small scale. The large and fine fruits 
(Poppy-heads) are usually sold entire'; the smaller and' less 
sightly are broken, and the seeds having been removed, are 
supplied to the druggist for pharmaceutical preparations. The 
directions of the Phaa-macopceia as to the fruit being gathered 
when ‘ nearly ripe ’ does not appear to be much regarded.”— 
Pharmacograxjhia, p. 40. 

At the present time Poppy-heads are commonly used ns a 
sedative in the form of syrup or extract, and as an anodyne, 
for external application, in the form of a hot decoction. 

Opium, which is the principal produce of Papave^r Som- 
wifeTum, is the juice obtained by incisions made in the cap¬ 
sules. The medicinal properties of opium have been known 
from a very remote period. Theophrastus seems to have been 
acquainted with it, and we have records of its continuous use 
since his time. 

“ The Poppy, in whatever region it may grow, always con¬ 
tains a milk y juice possessing the same properties; and the 
collection pf opium ib possible in all temperate and sub-tropical 
dimates where the rainfall is not excessive. But the pro- 
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duction of the drug is limited by other conditions than «oil 
and climate, among ■which the ■value of land and labour stands 
pre-eminent. • At the present day opium is produced on an 
important scale in Asia Minor, Persi|i, India,*and China ; to a 
small extent in Egypt; the drug has also been collected in 
Europe, Algeria, North America, and Australia, bu^ more for 
the sake of experiment than as an object of commerce.”— 
Pharmiacograiihia, p. 42. *■ 

The process*of collecting the juice from the Poppy-head, 
and preparing the opium for the market, varies slightly in 
different countries, but the following description may be taken 
broadly aa applying to all. Wuen the capsules are little more 
than half ripe they are scratched, by making at sunset two or 
three longitudinal incisions from below upwards, without 
penetrating the interior cavity. The night-dews favour the 
exudation of the juice, which is collected in the morning with 
li small iron scoop, and deposited in an earthen pot, where it is 
worked by wooden spatulas in the sunshine until it obtains a 
proper consistence. This process is repeated every second day 
as long as any juice will exude, and the capsules are then 
allowed to ripen. The whole of the collections are lastly 
formed into cakes, which are covered ■with Pcppy-leaves. 

Turkey opium, which is the best kind, is found in the 
market in flattish cakes, coverej^ with dried leaves of Poppy, 
and the capsules of some species of iLumeic. Foreign opium 
contains many impurities, and is extensively adulterated. 
Good Turkey opium should be of a colour varying fium 
chestnut to a Jilackish brown ;* the lumps should b« of such 
a consistency as to be easily cut -with a knife. It has a 
petrdiar narcotic smell, and a haaseous bitter taste. X'^rjcey 
opium is often^ adulter|,ted -with the poimdcd Poppy capsules, 
pulp of figs, apricots, gum tragacanth ; and even bullets, stones, 
and earth are sometimes found enclosed. 

So far as the cultivation of the Poppy, for the production 
of opium, in Europe is concerned, many experiments have been 
made in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, as well as 
in England. In France, however, opium-gro'wingif has been 
the most seriously attempted; and though well-spoken of, 
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Earopean opium has never become an acknowledged branch 
of industry. 

The analysis of opium has much occupied the attention of 
chemists. Their^researches have made us acquainted with the 
existence of a peculiar salifiable base in opium? which has 
been denominated morphia, and to which its sedative and 
narcotic powers are in great part attributable. It also contaihs 
another principle, named narcotine, upon which its exciting 
eflfects are said to depend. Besides these, other alkaloids have 
been detected in opium, numbering in all about sixteen. 

To enter circumstantially into the patronage which it 
received at the hands of many able foreigners is not requisite; 
but it will suffice to say, that its extensive practical utility was 
not known in this countiy until the time of Sydenham. Since 
that period it has continued to bo the most popular, as well as 
the most powerful,narcotic used in medicine. From the power 
which this valuable drug possesses of relieving pain and allay¬ 
ing inordinate restlessness, it has naturally been employed in a 
variety of diseases. • In some diseases gf debihty opium w very 
efficacious. It was formerly much used in inteimittents, but 
it has now almost entirely given place to the moie specific 
febrifuge properties of bark and quinine. Sydenham and 
othei-s recommended it, particularly in combination with emol¬ 
lients, in dysentery. In cholera it was also a frequent remedy, 
and, in the form of laudanum, not unfrequently administered to 
arrest nausea and vomiting. 

"Opium possesses sedative powers which are universally 
known. In the words of Pereifa, it is the most important and 
valuable medicine of the whole vuit&t'ia medico,; and we may 
add, the source, by its judicious employment, of more happiness, 
and by its abuse, of tnore misery, than any other drug em¬ 
ployed by mankind.”— Pharmacographia, p. 60. 

With regard to its poisonous properties we are told, “ The 
effect of a small dose is at first stimulating; the action of the 
heart and arteries is increased, and a slight sense of fulness is 
caused in the head. This stimulus In most persons is very 
slight; by repeating small doses finquently, it may 
kept up for a considerable time in some people. In this way 
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are produced the remarkable eflfects said to be experienced, by 
opium-eaters. These effects are described as always ill the 
first instance .stimulant, the imaginatfon being rendered bril¬ 
liant, the passions exalted, and the muscular, force increased; 
and ibis staflb endures for a considerable time before the usual 
stage of collapse supervenes.” The “ Confessions of English 
Opium-eater ” contains a vivid description of its effects. But 
however baneful the consequences, so enchanting are the tem¬ 
porary sensations, that the infatuated victim is miserable with¬ 
out his ordinary stimulus, although its effects, when long 
continued, are at first obstinate costiveness, succeeded by 
diarrhoea, .flatulence, and loss of appetite, and eventually by 
impaired vigour both of mind and body. 

Laudanum and .syrup of Poppies are two of the best 
known preparations of this plant. 


CLin. 

ONONIS ARVENSIS, L. 

Rest-Harrow, or Wild Liquoijice. 

Nat. Ord. LEGTTBEtNOSiK. 

F. AEEfiTE-BCEUF, BTIGEAKK. G. IlAtTUECHEIi. 

K) 

o 

Description .—Root perennial, strong and woody, creeping, 
often a foot or more long, and varying in size from the thick- 
n(Vii^ of a quiU to that of the finger ; brown exteanallj, whitish 
within.. Stems annual, round, woody, branched, leafy, erect or 
procumbent, more or less hairy, purplish. Leaves alternate, 
deep green, elliptical or ovate, somewhaff cuneate at the base, 
petiolate, rather rough with hairs, furrowed, lower ones ter- 
nate ; stipulate, stipules adnate to the petiole. Flowers large, 
axillary; solitary, rarely twin, on short peduncles, rose colour, 
sometimes white. Calyx campanrdate, hairy, deeply divided into 
5 linear ribbed segments. Corolla with a broad striated standard 
twice as large as the other petals, 2 oblong wings, and, a pointed 
keel Stamens 10, filaments united below, uppermost separable 
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fiiom the rest. Ovary superior, small, ovate, greenish, sup¬ 
porting a slender, glabrous, permanent style, with a simple 
minute stigma. Fruit a small, oval or rhomboid, f/Urgid legume, 
scarcely longer than the permanent calyx, containing a few 
reniform tuberculated seeds. (Plate XXXVIII;, fig. 2: (a) 
calyx; (b) standard; (c) wing; ,{d) keel; (e) stamens and 
pistil; (/) pistil; (gr)fniit; (A) seed, rqpgnified.) 

DistnbiUion. —Europe, Azora^. Frequent in this country, 
in dry pastures and sandy shores. Flowers June to September. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from ovoc, an 
ass, and ovf\fu, to delight, because the foliage is said to be 
grateful to asses. Theophrastus writes it ovwvte, but Diosco- 
rides changes the orthography to avtavi^. It has been called 
in Latin remora aratri, resta hovis; in French Ajfrfete-boeuf; 
in English Rest-harrow, and by synonymous terms in other 
languages, in reference to its strong, creeping, tangled roots, 
which retard the operations of the ploughman. Other names 
of this species are Wild Liquorice, Cammock, Petty Whin, and 
Ground Furze. - , 

Properties and Uses. —Rest-harrow, though commonly re¬ 
garded as a troublesome weed, is, on the authority of most 
authors, much roilished by asses, and is eaten by oxen, goats, 
and sometimes by sheep, though refused by horses and swine. 
The peasantry in some countries eat the young shoots as a 
salad, or boil them wi^h other pot-herbs. It has been \ised 
many ages ago as a culinary vegetable, for we find Diosco- 
rides speaking of the shoots as an agreeable pickle. 

The ^liags is somewhat viscid to the touch, and has. a 
strong, peculiar, rather disagreeable smell. The root has a 
similar odour, and a sweetish leguminous subviscid taste, 
resembling the flavour of a ripe pea or that of liquorice. 
Rest-harrow, though now disregarded, was much employed 
and highly commended by the practitioners of the olden time. 
Dioscqrides and Galen highly extol its diuretic and lithon- 
triptic qualities. Simon Pauli speaks of it as an incomparable 
remedy in calculus of the kidneys* or bladder. Matthiolus, 
PfisteruSj-EttmuUer, Bergius, Plenck, Meyer, Gilibert, and oilier 
writers,-all speak of its medicinal virtues. 
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The dietilled water was formerly employed f^ainst intern^ 
hemorrhages; the decoction has been used, with the addition 
of a little vinegar, as a gargle in looseftess of the gums, scor¬ 
butic ulcers, and toothache. In Hungary they use a vinous 
decoction of Hhe plant, to which is added an onion and a few 
cloves, as a fomentation to the head> in the delirium of malig- 
nalit fever. The root, cr the bark of the root, is the*part that 
has been mostly used. A preparation, made by diges ting the 
whole plant in rectified spirits for several days, has also had a 
great reputation. 


CLIV. 


ROSA CANINA, L. Dog Rose. 

:Nui. Ord. EosAcsa!. 

Ctnobbhodon. fi*. Hunds-bosb. 

Descl'iption. —A straggling shrub, 6 to 10 feet high. Stems 
diffuse, much branched,' glabrous; branches light green, often 
tinged with red, armed with strong, scattered, hooked, com¬ 
pressed prickles, considerably dilated at th"' base. Leaves 
distant, composed of 5 to 7 ovate or oblong, flat or concave, 
acute or roimded, subsessile leaflets, with acute, unequal, 
sometines compoimd serratures, destitute of glands; petioles 
furnished with a few smaU-hooked prickles, and with bifid, 
acute, somewhat reflexed stipules at the base. Flowers some- 
tinios solitary, sometimes in cymes; peduncles ^mo^th, with 
2 opposite, ovate-lanceolate, acute, rather concave, finely 
toothed bracts, glandular at the edge. Cal 3 rx tube smooth, 
ovato, or somewhat elliptical; limb 5-parted; the di^ions 
pinnate, spreacGng, sharp-pointed, and deciduous. Corolla of 
6 obcordato concave petals, delicate pink, whitish at the base, 
fragrant Stamens numerous, with spreading setaceous fila¬ 
ments inserted into the calyx; anthers yellow, innate, 2 A 3 elled. 
Disk very thick and elevated. Ovaries numerous (20 to 30), 
oblong, rather woolly, included in the tube of the calyx; styles 
included or a little exsei-ted, nearly smooth, crowned with 
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tusbinatej truncate stigmas, ivuit ovate or oblong, scarlet, 
shinhig, formed by the enlarged fleshy tube of the calyx, and 
en<flosing the pericaips* Pericarps or carpels sqmewhat ovate, 
uneven, bony, ■whitish, bristly, indehiscent, 1-seeded. (Plate 
XXSVIIL, 3: (a) longitudinal section of the calyx, showmg 
the pistils and stamens; (h) fruit; (c) pericarp, isolated.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Frequfent 
in hedges and thickets in thir country. Flower^ June to 
August. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from the Celtic 
JBhos (from rhodd, red ); the origin most probably of the Greek 
poSov, and of the European synonyms of the plant. ' This 
species is called by Pliny, Cynorrhodon, from kvvti, a dog, 
poSov, a rose-; in allusion to the reputed effects of the root 
in curing the bite of a mad dog; hence the common English 
name. The shrub is also known by the name of Common 
Briar, and, in some parts. Canker Rose ; and the fruit is termed 
hi^, or Aeps. 

The common Wild Rose is the Eglantine of some writers, 
although this appellation more correctly belongs to the sweet- 
briar. Chaucer has a word in praise of it:— 

* As flwotc as is the bramble flourc 
That bcareth the rod hepe.” 

Shakspeare mentions its flowers by the name of canker- 
blooms. He is certainly -wrong in affirming that they yield 
“no odour after death;” the water distilled from them is 
esteemed by some superior to the common rose-water; and 
there are, perhaps, not a few who prefer the chc.ste and elegant 
fragrance of the Wild Rose, to the richer and hearier perfume 
of hei. courtly sister 

“ The Rose looks fair, but fairer we 'it deem ' 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as w^tonly, 

"When summers’ breath their masked buds discloses. 

But for their virtue only is their show, 

They Uve unmoved, and unrespected fade; 

Dio to themselves;—sweet Roses do not so:— 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 
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Properties and Uses .—The petals of the Dog Bose, firei^ 
gathered and distilled, afford a fragrant perfun^ed water. *The 
dried leaves have been particularly redbmmended as a substi¬ 
tute for foreign tea. They inipaji>. to water by infusion a fine 
colour, a suhastringent taste, and a slightly aromatic odour. 
Gleditsch states, that the green Jeaves of this and other 
species of B.ose are useful in currying fine leather, ^be bark 
of the stems, according to Sjeffert, imparts to wool a dark 
brown colour, wljich may be fixed by the usual methods ; and 
on adding a solution oi alum to the dye, it becomes of a fine 
blue colour. He observes, however, that these colours are 
almost destitute of lustre. Tlio fruits, or hips, afford a pleasant 
’ confection, which is sometimes brought to table on the Conti¬ 
nent, and is used as an ingredient in sauces. In the north of 
Europe the pulp, with the addition of sugar, is sometimes made 
into wine. The Russians of the Volga prepare a spirit from 
tile flowers, by fermentation, and the fruit appears very suitable 
f " this purpose. Gerard says that, when ripe, the fruits 
" maketb most pleasant meats and banqueting dishes, as tarts 
and such like.” 

The odour of the recent flowers is agreeable and fragrant, 
and the taste bitterish, slightly astringent, r:nd subacescent j 
which qualities are yielded to water by infusion. The succu¬ 
lent covering of the fruit is inodorous, and has a pleasant 
sweetish, acid taste. The slight astiingent propei’ty appears 
to be owing to tannin. The carpels, popularly termed " seeds,” 
are embedded in sUky bristly h'hirs, v'hich act as mechanical 
iniiants like cowhage, A morbid excrescence^ of g> bright 
greenish red colhur, and generally of an ovate foim, is found 
on the different parts of the sL. ub; it is produced b^ the 
puncture of an insect, and was cfdled in the old pharmacopoeias 
hedegar or hedkguar, dhd was celebrated for its astringent 
properties. 

The uses of the root in hydrophobia, of the flowers in 
diseases of the eye, and of the carpels in nephritis and cal¬ 
culous complaints, originated from the belief in the doctrine of 
signatures rather than from any real virtues. Tlie pidpy part 
of the fruit was at one period considered diuretic and laxative, 

z 
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and was used in diarrhoea, dysentery, and other fluxes, and 
in dropsy. The only use to which the iEruits are now put in 
this country is for makiTig a kind of confectiop, used only in 
pharmacy. 


CLV. 

ROSA GALLTCA, L. Red,'French, or Provins Rose. 

Nat. Orc^. Eosagxje. 

F. Boex Bouos, Bosk bk Fboviks. O. Essigbobb. 

Description .—^A low growing bush; stems branching, 3 to 
4 feet high, armed with fine, dispersed, short, slightly, hooked, 
reddish prickles. Leaves alternate, petiolato, winged, com¬ 
posed of 5 to 7 stiflT elliptical or somewhat ovate leaflets, 
smooth, deep green above, paler, glaucous or whitish and 
downy beneath, glandular at the margin; noi-ves and petioles 
also glandular. Stipules linoar-lanoeolate, pointed, downy, and 
glandular. Flowers solitary, pedunculate, lateral, or terminal ; 
peduncles elongated, more or less hispid, glandular. Calyx 
consists of a globose tul>e, and a limb with 5 downy, alter¬ 
nately piimatifid segments. CoroUa large, usually of an in¬ 
tense purplish red colour; petals slightly crenate, yellowish 
at the base. Stamens numerous, with subulate filaments and 
linear, incurved, yellow anthers. Ovaries numerous, ovate, 
supporting filifoim villous styles, connivent below, terminated 
by capitate truncate stigmas. Fruit somewhat globose, nearly 
smooth, pale crimson. (Plate XXXVIII., fig. 4; (a) longi¬ 
tudinal section of the fruit, showing the carpels.) 

Distribution .— Warmer parts of Euroj)e, Central and 
Southern Russia, Greece, A^ Minor, Armenia, and the 
Caucasua It is known in so many varieties, and has been 
so widely cultivated, and from so remote a period, that its 
distribution cannot be ascertained with exactness. It is 
cultivated in our gardens under an infinite variety of forms. 
Flowers June and July. 

DtyTnology and History .—The Red Rose is named Gallica, 
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fi^)m its being considered a legitimate native of France; 
whereas most of the cultivated Boses,may be traced to* the 
East. It is styled by some of our old writers the English 
Bose; and a variety, long cultivated near Provins in France, 
is known as \he Provins Bose. 

It is quite unnecessary to say Tinything in praise of the 
Bose; in every land emphatically the flower of love and 
poetry; and signalized by almost every poet, ancient and 
modem. In the'glowmg fiction of the ancient mythology, the 
Bose was represented as originally white, but to have been 
changed in hue by the blood which streamed from the lacerated 
feet of Venus, when traversing the woods in despair for the 
loss of Adonis. According to Anacreon, it was dyed by the 
gods when first formed, and was sacred to Bacchua The Bose 
was dedicated by Cupid to Harpocrates, the god of silence, to 
engage him to conceal the amours of Venus. Hence it became 
^te emblem ef silence, and to hold up this flower to any 
person in discourse was equivalent to a request for secrecy; 
and at entertainmeixts it was customary to place a Bose above 
the table to signify that what was then spoken should be kept 
private; to this practice we owe the common expression, 

“ under the Bose.” The Bomans introduced Roses, in common 
with other flowers, at the festive board, both to gratify the 
senses with their brilliant colours and grateful odours, and 
from sotne vague notion that their aroma prevented headache 
and the injurious effects of the .wine; they were woven into 
chaplets for the brows, and sometimes crowned the brim of the 
gohiet 

The -Greeks and Bomans w i e also accustomed to strew 
Boses upon the tombs of departed friencR. Anacreon, i* his 
fifty^hird ode, tells us fjiat this flower is peculiarly grateful to 
the dead, “roSe rat veKpoig afivveu" This practice was con¬ 
sidered of so much importance, that it was enjoined by codicils 
annexed to their wills, as appears by an inscription at Bavenna 
and another at Milan. • In this country, in the time of Evelyn, 
it was the custom to plant Roses round the graves of lovers, 
and to strew the flowers upon the graves of friends. 

The Rose must not be forgotten as the national emblem of 
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EoglaAd; it is also rendered interesting from its connection 
with the armorial bearings of some of the most ancient and 
noble families of Europe. The Roman emperors appear first 
to have constituted it a symbol of honour, by allowing theii; 
distinguished generals to inscribe it upon their shields. A 
golden ^se has been considered a fit present from one sove¬ 
reign to another: particularly when consecrated by the pope. 
Henry the Eighth received such a gift from Alexander the 
Sixth. In no country is the Rose more cherislied and cultivated 
ihan in Persia, and nowhere is ,.it found in greater plenty and 
profusion. The Eastern poets generally associate this flower 
with the nightingale, and represent the Rose as bunting forth 
from its bud at the song of her tuneful lover. 

Chaucer has written much in praise of this charming 
flower, and has given us a Ronumnt of the Rose, to which 
we must refer our readers. Spenser and Shakspeare have 
several beautiful allusions to the Rose, both in its infant arid 
mature loveliness ; and there is a fine simile in Tasso’s 
Oerusalemrrut Liierata (canto xvi.). Milton has introduced 
it in his Paradiae Lost, especially on two occasions, with ex¬ 
quisite effect. 

Properties Hnd Uses. —The petals are the only part used 
medicinally, and these are at the present time hardly admitted 
to possess any medicinal virtues. Their use, however, dates 
from a very remote period; Theophrastus not only referring to 
their uses, but also to the existence of several kinds. Many of 
the old writers considered Rose petals purgative, astringent, 
and toxic. ‘Thus they have' been especially,recommended in 
chronic catarrhs, hemoptysis, diarrhoea, leuconhoea, etc. Great 
efiiQficy has been ascribed to it in pulmonary phthisis, ever 
since the time of Avicenna, who states that he cured several 
cases by prescribing as much of the conserve as the patient 
could take, every day, Mesue, Montana, VaJeriola, Forestus, 
Riverius, Kruger, and others, bear testimony to the same 
effect. They all, however, combined it with milk or other 
nutritious substance; and sometimes, before a cure was effected, 
from twenty to thirty pounds of the conserve wore consumed 
by the patient. 
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The essential oil, by virtue of its powerful aroma, aote 
promptly and vigorously upon the nervous system, and conse¬ 
quently upon,the*heart and brain. Hippocrates was not 
ignorant of its powers, and he recommends it in diseases of 
the uterus. The distilled water serves as a coU 3 nrium for the 
eyes, but it is generally combined* with sulphate oj zinc, or 
acdtate of lead. 

At the present time "a® infusion of Bed Rose petals, 
acidulated with sulphur’c acid, and slightly sweetened, is a 
very common and agreeable vejjicle for some other medicines. 
The confection made by beating up the petals with sugar is 
also in us^”— Phannacdgraph.ia, p. 232. 

This species of Rose is rather extensively cultivated in 
some parts of Holland, as well as in the neighbourhood of 
Hambmg and Nuremberg, and about Paris and Lyons. In 
this country it is cultivated in Oxfordshire and Derbyshire, 
but principally at Mitcham, where it is known as Damask 
Rose, a name which properly applies to R. damascena, MiU, 
the species largely cultivated in Turkey, for-the production of 
the valuable oil known as attar of roses. The flowers arc 
gathered before they are fully opened, and the petals removed, 
which are carefully and rapidly dried by artin^ial heat. 


CLYJ. 

ROSMARINUS OFFICmALIS, L. Rosemary. 

Nat. Ord. I \TUAT.a. 

F. BoUABIX. BoSMA^fN. 

• # • 

. Description .—An evergreen, shrubby plant, much branched, 
leafy and downy, 3 to 5 feet high. Leaves sessile, opposite, 
linear, firm, about an inch long, deep green and sh i ni ng above, 
downy or whitish beneath, the margins revolute. Ffowers 
axillary, in tufted, opposite cymes, with an ovate-concave, 
tomentose bract at the base of each pedicel Calyx slightly 
pubescent, bilabiate, compressed at the summit; upper lip 
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emarginate, rather shorter, lower with two lobes. Corolla 
pale'blue, variegated with purple and white, ringent, tube 
longer than the calyx ; upper lip oblong, ei^t and bifid; 
lower lip spreading, with 3 unequal lobes ; middle lobe large, 
concave, roundish, and crenulate at the margin. Stamens 2, 
filaments^ subulate, curved longer than the corolla, with a 
small recurved tooth near the base b^ihind ; anthers oblofig, 
incumbent, bluish. Ovary 4-paicted, green, obtuse, supporting 
a subulate recurved style as long as the stamens, terminated 
by' an acute bifid stigma. Fruit of 4 achenes, situated at the 
bottom of the persistent calyx (Plate XXXIX., fig. 3 : (a) 
calyx ; (b) corolla, opened to show the stamens; (c) pistils) 

Distribution. —Mediterranean region, from Spanish penin¬ 
sula to Greece and Asia Minor. Cultivated in English gardens, 
and probably introduced before the Norman Conquest. 
Flowers April and May. 

Etymology and History. —This plant appears to be thfe 
X(/3ov<vrtc oTi^avoyariKti of Dioscoridos, from Xifiavog, frankin¬ 
cense, in allusion to its odour; and from ore^avoc, a crown, 
because of its employment among plants used for garlands 
and chaplets ; hence also one of its Latin names, Herba Coro- 
naria The geseric name is a compound of ros, dew, and 
Tnarinus, of the sea, in allusion to the locality of the plant 
and its greyish appearance. It is supposed to be the ros 
mentioned in the foUoi^irig lines of Virgil:— 

“ Nam jejuna quidem clivosa glarea runs, 

Vix. humiles apibua caaiaa ruremque ministrat.” 

Oeorg. ii. v. 212. 

Bosemary is often introduced in the old erotic ballads, and in 
th^ ^ys and fabliaux of the Troubadours. On account of its 
aromatic and cephalic properties, it was considered by. the 
ancients to refresh the memory and comfort the brain, and 
was called Herb of Remembrance and Forget-me-not: hence 
also ite daim to represent fidelity in lovers, and its employ¬ 
ment at weddings and funerals. It is iv>t imcommon in some 
pfuis of England to put Rosemary* in the coffin, and to dis- 
tdhute sprigs of it among the mourners, who throw it into 
the grave. Shakspeare refers to this practice:— 
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“ iJy up your tears, 

And stick your Posemary on this fair corse.” 

Har/itfi and Juliet, act iv. sc. 4. 

• _ 

Gay also alludes to it in his Shepherd^e Week 

“ To show their love, the neighbours far and near 
Followed with wistful looks the damsel’.s bier. 

Sprigged Posen^ry the lads and lasses bore, 

While dismaPy the parson walked before. 

Upon her gra'”c the RoSbmary they threw, 

The daisy, bi'ttcr-flower, and endive blue.” 

“ There’s Rosemary for you* that’s for remembrance ; pray 
yovi, love, remember,” says Ophelia in Hamlet; and Perdita, 
in the Winter’s Tale, thus addresses Polixenes and Camillo:— 

“ Reverend sirs. 

For you there’s Posemary and me ; these keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long; 

Grace and romemiiranoe be to you both.” 

Spenser calls it “refreshing Rosemary,” “cheerful Rosemary,” 
and Shenstone, in his Svkoolmistress, has some pretty lines on 
its banishment from the gardens of the great 

Properties and Uses .—Rosemary is sometimes used on the 
Continent for flavouring hams, rice, etc. it is extensively 
employed in the preparation of various perfumes and cos¬ 
metics, especially the famous Hungaiy water. The plant has 
had the repute of greatly improving l^he flesh of sheep that 
feed on it. It has a grateful aromatic odour, approaching to 
that of the turpentines, and a warm, jitterish, aromatic taste. 
Tbe'young tops^are more powefful than the fl(wers,»but the 
latter have a more elegant odou' 

Pliny ascribes numerous virtues to the Rosemary, and ^at 
various periods^ it has been refu red to by the old physician^ 
as possessing valuable medicinal properties. So much was it 
esteemed in the Middle Ages, that it was grown on the imperial 
farms by order of Chariemagne. It was also used as a condi¬ 
ment for salt meats. ^ a tonic it has been used in atcaiy and 
debility, and it has been* strongly recommended in nervous 
diseases, hysteria, apoplexy, asphixia, paralysis, and against 
the paroxysms of some intermittent fevers. 
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‘Externally, it has been employed in baths for paralysis 
and ^dso as an ingredient in fomentation^ to disperse indo¬ 
lent tumours and ecdiymosis free fixjm pain.^ Hcister and 
Kuechler assert-that they have witnessed excellent effects 
from the topical application of an infusion or decoction of tibis 
herb to ^rofulous tumours of the neck. Applied dried in 
bags, it has been used to remove bruises, and against oedema. 
Infused in wine, and applied warm, it is said to stay mortifica¬ 
tion. Lastly, the spirit and essential oU have’ been not unfre- 
quently had recourse to, applied by friction, to recall anima¬ 
tion in paralytic limbs. 

Rosemary tea is a favourite remedy with many cotintry 
people as a stomachic. It is not an acknowledged medicinal 
plant at the present time; but the volatile oU is used as an 
external stimulant in liniments and in hair-restoring liquids, 
on account of its supposed power of promoting the growth 
of the hair. The flowering tops, as well as the dried leaves, 
are also found amongst the stock in trade of the herbalist. 

“ Rosemary is cultivated on a very small scale in English 
herb-gardens; and though a little oil has been occasionally 
distilled firom it, English oU of Rosemary is an article practi- 
caUy unknown iii commerce. That wnth which the market is 
supplied is produced in the South of France and on the con¬ 
tiguous coast of Italy. The plant which is plentifully found 
wild, is gathered in summer (not whUe in flower) and distilled, 
the operator being sometimes an itinerant herbalist who carries 
his copper alembic from place to place, erecting it where herbs 
are plent’ful, and where a stream of water enaljles him to cool 
a condenser of primitive construction. OU of Rosemary is 
alsp produced on a somewhat large scale in the island of 
Lesina, south of Spalato in Dalmatia, wjience it is exported, by 
way of Trieste, even to France and Italy, to the extent of 300 
to 350 quintals annually,”— Pkarmacographia, p. 439. 

Two kinds of Rosemary oU are known in commerce, the 
best sort being that from the flowers, and the other that pro¬ 
duced from the entire plant; the latter is that most generally 
used. 
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RUTA GRAVEOLENS, L. Rjje. 

Ufat. Ord. BuTAOXJl. 

I’. Hue. . <?.* Bautx. 

Description. —An evergreen shrubby plant, 2 to 3 feet high, 
with firm, cyliitdricfl, bushy stems, covered with a rough 
gre 3 dsh bark, but in the youn,^ branches, smooth and yellowish 
green. Leaves alternate, pe^iolate, doubly pinnate; surface 
slightly tojnentose, punctured, smooth, glaucous or dark bluish 
green; leaflets rather thick, oblong, elongated, decurrent at 
the base, somewhat cuneiform, entire, or obscurely crenate at 
the margin, the terminal one obovate or cuneiform. Flowers 
in a terminal corymb, the terminal flowers only, which open 
first, having Ihe full complement of petals and stamens, the 
rest have a 4-parted calyx, 4 petals, and 8 stamens. Calycine 
segments lanceolate, punctured, minutely crcnulate, and 
spreading horizontally. Petals yellow, ovate, concave, spread¬ 
ing, slightly toothed or wrinkled at the extremity, attached 
by narrow claws. Stamens of the terminal flo -eer 10; filaments 
subulate, tipped with ovate yellow anthers ; they recline upon 
the petals, but one by one successively ri.se up and discharge 
upon the stigma and then return t- »their original position. 
Ovary large, ovate, punctured, dfjep green, with 4 crucial fur- 
r >W8, seated on a fleshy receptacle dutted with nectariferous 
pores, crowned,with a short tetragonal style, S5id a •truncate 
stigma.’ Fruit a subglobose i or 5 lobed capsule, bursting 
elastically at the summit of each lobe, and emitting sgvqral 
rough, angular, blackisji, reniform seeds. (Plate XXXIX., fig. 
4 : (a) terminal flower from which the petals are detached, 
magnified; (6) fruit; (c) transverse section of the same.) 

Distribution .—Mountainous and bleak situations in^many 
parts of Europe. Cultivated in English gardens from a very 
early period. Flowers Jime to September. 

Etymology .—The generic name Ruta is derived from the 
Greek pvrri, and that, it is said, from pvu, to set free, on 
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account of the efficacy of the plant in various diseases; but 
this is rather a forced derivation, and unsatisfactory as to the 
true root of the "word. In Sclavonic it was called Rutiza, and 
in Anglo-Saxon,' Rude, Ruta, or Rutu. Rue is frequently 
mentioned by Hippocrates, Theophrastus, and 'Dioscorides, 
under the,, name of irriyavotf; the latter does not describe it, 
but he compares the leaves of many other plants to the folia 
'mice. V 

Gerard mentions Herb-grace, as one of the' common names 
of this plant; and Shakspeare ca,lls it Herb of Grace. Ophelia, 
in Hamlet, says to the Queen, “ There’s Rue for 3 ’ou, and 
here’s some for me; we may call it Herb of Grace a Sundays:” 
referring to the great need her majesty had of q,bsolution for 
her crimes. Greene, in his Qaip for an Upstart Covurtier, has 
this passage—“ Some of them smiled, and said Rue was called 
Herb-grace, which though they scorned in their youth they 
might wear in their age, and that it was never too late to' 
say miserere." The gardener in Richard II. says of the 
Queen:— 

« 

“ Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I’ll set a bank of Rue, sour herb of grace: 

Rue,^even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen. 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 

He here plays upon the name, and represents Rue as the herb 
of remembrance, a titloi which belongs to the rosemary, as 
already observed. 

Rue seems to have been used formerly in nosegays; for 
the clown in 'All’s Well that ends Well, havjng said of the 
countess —“ She was the sweet marjoram of the salad, or. rather 
thq. ^erb of Grace,” Lefeu replies, “ They are not salad herbs, 
you knave, they are nose-herbs;” upon which the down,re¬ 
marks, “I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, I have not much 
skill in grass; ” thus punning upon the name of Grace. 

Properties and Uses. —Rue has a strong, stimulant, dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and a hot, pungent, bitter, nauseous taste. 
The wild plant is said to possess these -qualitieB in a greater 
degree than the cultivated kind. In the recent state, the 
leaves have sufficient acrimony to inflame and blister the 








hands; but much of this property is lost in drying. Orila 
found that the distilled water, and watery extract, given to 
animals in large doses, caused death a^r a long interval, by 
producing local irritation, and consequent inflammation. He 
also states th'at the essential oil, introduced into the veins, acts 
as a narcotic, and probably has the same eflfect wl^n taken 
info the stomach. • 

The stimulant property «f the plant is proved by the 
irritation it produces v'hon bruised and applied to the skin, as 
already observed. By the ancients it was especially regarded 
as wielding powerful influence over the nervous system in 
geneial, and over the uJerus in particular. It was celebrated 
even in the days of Pythagoras. Hi})pocrates designates it 
resolutive, diuretic, and alexiterial. It was also considered a 
powerful protection against contagion. Other authors have 
considered it carminative, anti-spasmodic, and anthelmintic; 
rfnd both in ancient and modern clays it has been regarded a 
powerful cramonagogue. 

Waller, in his British Domestic Herbal,'s&ys, “Externally 
the fresh leaves have been applied to the temples for head¬ 
aches, and to relieve deep-seated pain. A decoction of it in 
wine, used as a gargle, is a good remedy for a scorbutic state 
of the gums and carious teeth.” 

Rue is not now oflicial, but the oil is occasionally used as a 
rubefae'ent. 


CLYTil. 

CROCUS SATIVUS, L. Sai/’Ron, oe Saffron Crocks. 
Nat. Ord. lamAoxA. 

F. Satban. G. Safban. 

Description.— consists of several long descending 
fibres, proceeding from thb base of a roundish subcompressed 
bulb, covered with a coarse, brown, reticulated cuticle or skin. 
Leaves p,roceed immediately from the bulb, enveloped below 
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in a thin membranous sheath, opening on one side ; they are 
niun^us, linear, acute^ several inches long, somewhat curved 
towards tbe summit, deep green, with a longitudinal furrow, 
and a white central stripe. Flowers proceed from amongst the 
leaves upon a very short scape. Perianth large, purple or lilac 
coloured, jnd resembles a corolla, consisting of a long slender' 
whitish tube, and a campanulate limb oi 6 deep, ovate-elliptical 
segments. Stamens 3, erect, sharter than the corolla, tipped 
with sagittate pale yellow anthers. Ovary roundish, situated at 
the bottom of the tube; style lo^ filiform; stigma trifid ; each 
of the segments somewhat dilated upwards, incised or crenate 
at the end, drooping and protruding between the segments of 
the corolla, deep orange and fragrant. Capsule ovate, trigonal, 

, 3-valved, 3-celled, containing many seeds. (Plate XL., fig. 1 ; 
(a) single petal and stamen; (h) style and stigma; (c) capsule; 
(d) transverse section of the same ; (c) seed.) 

DiMrilndion. —Greece, Asia Minor, to which countries it i§ 
supposed to be indigenous, and perhaps also in Persia. It has, 
however, been so tong under c\iltivation in the East, that-its 
native country is doubtfuL Its English localities are only in 
the vicinity of those places where it has been cultivated. 
Flowers October. 

Etymology and History. —The Latin Crocus, the Greek 
KpoKog, and the various synonyms in the modem languages, 
originate in the Arab’c name of the plant, Zaliaf'ian, or 
Sapharan. Saffron was evidently familiar to Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, Galen, and other writers of antiquity; it is one 
of the plants' mentioned as gi'owing in the garden described 
by Solomon (Canticles, iv. 14). Homer introduces it as one of 
thf! flowers that formed the couch of Jupiter and his consort; 
and he represents .Aurora coming forth with her Safl^ron- 
coloured robe, to scatter light upon the earth. Virgil more 
than once repeats the line— 

, “ Tithoni cioceum linquenB aurora cubile.” 

Georg. L-y. 447 et .4S?n. iv. v. 686. 

He also speaks of “ Saffron-odours: — ■ 

“ Nonne vides, crooeos ut Tmolus odorea, 

India mittit ebur, moUes aua thura Saboei ? ” 
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and mentions Crocus as one of the flowers on whidh bees love 
to feed:— 

“ Pascuntur et arbusia x>assiin, 

£t gfauoaa Bailees, cassiamque, crocumque rubentem.” 

■» 

Tmolus was a mountain of Phrygia, celebrated for its Saflron, 
' as was that which grew in Cilida, on a mountain ct^ed Cory- 
cus. Pliny states, that the wine in which Saflron had been 
macerated, was used to spriidde in theatres, on account of its 
fragrant odour. “ XiucrctijS adverts to this custom :— 

“Et cum Bceua crocoXJilici perfusa recens est.” 

Some.writers imagine that Saflron was an ingredient in the 
famous nepenthes of Homer. It was fabled that Crocus, a 
beautiful youth, being consumed with his passion for a maiden 
named Smilax, was changed by the gods into the plant which 
bears his name ; a metamorphosis which is commemorated by 
•Ovid. 

Cultivation .—Saflron was cultivated in Spain as early as 
961 ; and it appears to have been brought into England in 
the time of Edward III., and introduced by a Sir Thomas 
Smith, to the neighbourhood of Walden, in Essex, which was 
hence called Saffron Walden. It was 8ubse4iuently grown in 
other English 'counties, but at the early part of the present 
century very little English-grown Saflron was known in the 
marked, and that little fetched a verjV high price. English- 
grown Saffron is now scarcely if at all Icnown. 

“In Prance the flowers are collecujd at the end of Sep¬ 
tember or in ^the beginning laf October. The stigmas are 
quickly taken out, and immed'ately dried on sieves over a 
gentle fire, to which they are exposed for ordy half an hour. 
Acpording to Dumesnil, 7000 to 8000 fldwers are required for 
yielding 500 grammes (17J oz.) of fresh Saffron, which by 
drying is reduced to 100 grammea Notwithstanding the high 
price of Saffron, its cultivation is by no means always profit¬ 
able, from the’ maiyr difficulties by which it is attended. 
Besides occasional injiiiy from weather, the bulbs are often 
damaged by parasitic fungi, as stated by Duhamel in 1728 
(M6m. de VAcad. des Sciences, 1728, p. 100), and again by 
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Montagne in 1848 (Etude micrographtqtie de la maZadie du 
Safran, oonnu eoua le nom de tacon.) — Phi/rinacographm, 

p. 605. ' » 

Though Saffron is produced very largely in some districts 
of Spain, the French product is now considered the best 
quality. It is also produced in Austria, in some districts of 
China, a little in Kashmir, and in “ oonsiderable quantity in 
Ghayn, an elevated mountauu region separating Western 
Afghanistan from Persia ” 

Properties and Usee. —Safl^n has a strong, penetrating, 
diffusive, tenacious odour, agreeable in the first instance, but 
soon fatiguing; a warm, pungent, aromatic and bitterish taste ; 
and a rich, deep orange-red colour. It is much used in the 
south of Europe, and particularly in Spain, for colouring bread, 
cakes, rice, sauces, and other culinary articles. Confectioners 
use it for colouring or flavouring creams, conserves, liqueurs, 
ices, etc. Dyers employed it at one time to procure various 
shades of yeUow, and painters add it to different varnishes 
As a dye stufi", however, Saffron has‘now become obsolete, 
owing to the discovery of much less costly materials 

With regard to its medicinal uses, emanations from Saffron 
were reputed to act powerfully on the nervous system, causing 
pain in the head, vertigo, trembling, etc. Borel, Schenck, and 
others relate cases of coma, and even death, from sleeping in 
rooms containing con^derable quantities of this sutetance. 
When taken into the stomach, it was asserted to act in the 
same maimer upon the brain and nerves, producing paleness, 
headache, dimoiess bf sight, and a kind of delirium, attended 
with fits of immoderate laughter. Boerhaave and EttmuUer 
state that it is capable of inducing alarming symptoms, and 
recommend it to be used with great caution, while they e^tol 
its remedial agency. Hippocrates recommended it for external 
application for pains and swelling, while Serapion, Galen, and 
others, advocated its use in dysentery, jaundice, and colic, as 
well ^ an emmenagogue, diaphoretic, '^tc. Various modem 
authorities, however, describe it as quite inert; and at the 
present time it is not valued for any medicinal virtue, but 
simply as a colouring agent for medicines as well as in cookery. 
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Salvia officinalis, l. sage. 

Nat . Ord . Labiata. 

F . Sauoz. G.*Salbxi. 

Description. —Root perennial, long, fibrous. Stem erect, 
much branched,, shrubby, nearly quadrangular, about 2 feet 
high; younger branches whitish and downy. Leaves opposite, 
ovate-lanceolate, or elliptical,* thick, wrinkled above, reticu¬ 
lated with prominent iferves beneath, crenulate at the maigin, 
deep dull green above, whitish beneath, sometimes tinged with 
pirrple; petioles shorter towards the top of the stem. Flowers ^ 
united 3 or 4 together, in axillary, opposite whorls, with ovate, 
mucronate, caducous bracts at the base, forming a kind of lax 
terminal spike Calyx campanulate, turbinate, striated, rather 
wooUy, 2-lipped, upper lip 3-cleft, lower bifid, rather larger; 
segments acute, mucronate, often purplish. Corolla large, 
light bluish purple, ringent; tube subquadrangular, ventricose 
above; upper lip galeate, erect, emarginate; lower lip 3-lobed, 
middle lobe larger, obcordate, crenulate, emarginate. Stamens 
2, filaments cinved and affixed transversely by the middle, 
each to a short pedicel, with a fertile anther at one extiemity, 
and ar abortive one at the other; fertile anthers l-ceUed, 
linear-oblong, and concealed in the upper Up. Ovary seated 
on a prominent purplish disk, dfieply 4 lobed, greenish, obtuse, 
BUf^orting a long, filiform, whitish, incurved, style, and a 
bifid acute sti^a. Fruit con'lists of 4 roundish achenes, 
enclosed in the calyx. (Plate XL., fig. 2: (a) caljrx and 
pistil; (6) corolla, opened to show the stamen; (c) st^^, 
showing the fil ament, Connective, and anthers; (d) fruit; (e) 
pistil) 

DietribtUion .—South of Europe, but widely distributed 
cultivation. In- this country it has been grown in gardens 
firom an unknown period, t Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. —The generic name is derived from solvere, to 
be well, in reference to the medical properties of the plant. 
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Dioscorides describes it ,tbe name of eX^Xta^oKov; and by 
some it is considered the (t^oiceXoc of Theophrastus. 

Properties and Us ^.—Sage has a strong aromatic, peculiar 
odour, which ist most agreeable in the flowers, and a warm, 
aromatic, bitterish, and subastringent taste. Its use as a 
culinary herb is very familiar: its bitterness and m?dma enabling 
the stomach to digest the fat and lugcious meats and ^Uces 
with which it is associated. It has been said, tbat the Chinese 
are as fond of Sage as we are of their teas, and that the Dutch 
once carried on a profitable trade by exchanging one pound of 
Sage leaves for three of tea. 

The plant is possessed of bitter and aromatic properties, 
hence it is considered stomachic, cordial, nervine and corro¬ 
borant, facilitating digestion and accelerating the general circu¬ 
lation. It has been strongly recommended in apoplexy, 
paralysis, epUepsy, hysteria and convulsions of various kinds. 
It has also been used in gout, rheumatism, as a diaphoretic, 
and in intermittent fevers. Externally, in bags or in fomen¬ 
tations, it is a popular topical application for bruises," local 
oedema, tumours, and atonic swellings. 


CLX 

ERYSIMUM ALLIARIA, L. 

Sauce-Alone, ok Jack-by-the-Hedqe. 

Nat . Ord .' CsuciFBafi. 

F. ALLTARK. Q. LATrOHHXDEBIOB. 

hescnption. — Root biennial, whitish, tapering, fibrous. 
Stem erect, simple, or slightly branched, cylindrical, smooth, 
obsoletely channelled, 2 or 3 feet high. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, cordate, unequally toothed, sinuate at the margin, 
veiny,glabrous on both sides; those at^the base of the stem 
more, obtuse, reniform, and supported on longer petioles. 
Flowers small, on short peduncles, forming a terminal corym¬ 
bose raceme. Calyx of 4 ovato-lanceolate, concave, connivent. 
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pale green sepals. Corolla cru&form, of 4 -white obovate pet^, 
-flpith short erect claws. Stamens tetradynamous, -with subu¬ 
late filaments,^ supporting yellow, oblojJg, incumbent anthers ; 
there is a gland between each pair of longer stamens and the 
calyx, and dUe surrounding the base of each shorter stamen. 
Ovary long, tetragonal, ero-wned ;wlth a capitate taruncate 
stigma Fruit a pod, or silique, nearly 2 inches lon^, slender, 
prismatic, -with prominent perves; 2-valved, 2-celled» con¬ 
taining many oblong, brc 'vn, shining seeds. (Plate XL., fig. 
4: (a) entire flower, magnified; (b) calyx; (c) stamens and 
pistil ; (d) transverse section of 'the pod; (e) pod or silique, 
natural size.) * 

DistriJywtian. — Europe, Northern Africa, temperate and 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Common in hedges and on 
the banks of ditches in most parts of England. Flowers May 
and June. 

• Etymology. —Tlie generic name. Erysimum, is derived from 
tpvtii, to cure, alluding to the reputed qualities of the plants 
which it designates. Alliaria is a derivative^ of allium, garlic, 
referring to the odour of the species; hence, also, the common 
name. Sauce-alone, and Garlic Treacle-mustard. Jack-by-the- 
hedge is another of its provincial synonyms. 

Most modem authors place the plant in the genus Sisym- 
hriwm. 

Pror>p/rties and Uses .—It is eaten as a salad or pot-herb, 
and as an ingredient in sauces. Neil observes, that "when 
gathered as it approaches the flowering f tate, boiled separately, 
and, then eaten to boiled mutton, it forms a ipost desirable 
pot-herb, and t<f any kind of salted meat an excellent green.” 
In W ales it is used as a frying herb. According to Bautsch it 
is useful in tanning. From the Swedish experiments, it appears 
that cows and goats eSlt the foliage; but horses, s-wine, and 
sheep refuse it. When oaten by cows, it gives a strong allia¬ 
ceous taste to the milk; and if eaten by poultry, it imparts 
to their flesh, and as. some assert, even to their eggs, rf dis¬ 
agreeable rank taste. • 

The ancients were profuse in their praises of the medicinal 
properties of this plant. Its antiscorbutic virtues have been 

2 A 
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pointed out by Fabricius Hildanus, Camerarius, Chomel, and 
Boerhaave. It was recommended as a very powerful diuretic 
and diaphoretic, and as a deobstruent in asthi^atic disorders ; 
as also in colic, ^tulencies, and nephritic complaints. 


O-LiAX. 

COCHLEAEIA OFFICINALIS, L. Sctjbvy-Grass. 

Nat. Ord. CnuciFKBa. 

F. CoOHUlABIA. G. Loetblkbaut. 

Description .—Root annual, elongated, whitish, -with nu¬ 
merous capillary fibres. Stems several, feeble, somewhat 
procumbent below, then erect, slightly branched, somewhat 
angular, glabrous, 6 or 8 inches high. Radical leaves numerous, 
cordate-reniform, obtuse, entire or angular, slightly concave, 
supported on long' petioles; cauline ones smaller, ova£e, spatu- 
late, toothed, on short petioles; uppermost seasde, subincised, 
amplexicaul by their toothed bases; all glabrous and succulent. 
Flowers in clusLers forming a terminal raceme. Calyx of 4 
lax, ovate, obtuse, concave, deciduous sepals, white at the 
margin Corolla cruciform, white, twice the size of the 
calyx. Stamens tetradynamous, filaments incurved, subulate, 
greenish, supporting yellow, oblong anthers; there are 4 
minute green glands between the filaments. Ovary ovate, 
compressed, supporting a short persistent style and capitate 
stigma. Fruit a globose silicle or pouch, half as long as the- 
pedicel, obscurely veined, with 2 thick ventiicose valves, and 
2 cells, containing 2 blackish brown seeds. (Plate XL., fig. 3 : 
(a) entire flower, magnified; (6) stamens and pistil; (c) fimit 
or silicle.) 

Distribwtion .—Arctic and sub-arctic shores, and Alps of 
Western Europe, Northern Asia, and Nprth America. Abun¬ 
dant on the sea-shores and mountainous places in this country. 
Flowers May to August. 

Etymology .—The generic name, from cocldear, a spoon. 
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refers to the shape of the leaves, which resemble the bowl 
of an old-fashioned spoon. Gerard ^ys, this plant is* also 
called in English, Spoonwort and Scraby-grass. Some imagine 
that it is tl^ Telephium and Herba Britannica of the ancients. 

Properties and Uses .—The fresh herb has a strong pungent 
o4our when bruised, and a warm,* bitter, acrid taste. It is 
sometimes eaten as a .alad. In Iceland they make various 
dishes of it with acidulated milk, whey, or beer; they also 
prepare a pickle’by pl..(ding it in layers with salt and various 
aromatics. It is said to impart) to the flesh of animals that 
feed on it a disagreeable flavour. 

V/ith regard to its medicinal uses. Wood vLUe in his Medical 
Botany, says, “ We have testimony of its great use in scurvy, 
not only from physicians, but navigators, as Anson, Linscho-^ 
ten, Maartens, Egede, and others. And it has been justly 
noticed, that this plant grows most plentifully in those high 
altitudes, where the scurvy is most obnoxious. Forster found 
it in great abundance in the islands of the South Sea.” Its 
use in this disease is also demonstrated by the observations 
of numerous other authors. Scurvy-grass has likewise been 
recommended as an antiseptic stimulant, diuretic and emmena- 
gogue. To the list of diseases in which this plant has been 
used, we may also add those of chronic rheumatism, chronic 
pulmonary catarrh, and various skin diseases. Externally, the 
juice has been applied to atonic ulc'^ra, aphthae, and to ill- 
favoured eruptions; the leaver as a masticatory for swollen 
and scorbutic gums. 
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CliXIT. 

PB.TJNUS SPINOSA, L. Sloe, or Blackthorn. 

f 

Nat. Ord. BoSAOXiB. 

F. B^UMIEB SA0TAOB, PbTTNXIiIiXB. G. SOHLHHEN-PriiAnMI. 

f 

Description. —Root woody, branched, and wide-spreading. 
Stem arborescent, C to 10 feet high, sending off crooked very 
spinous branches ; bark when old purjjlish brown, ash-coloured 
or greyish on the young twigs. Leaves ovate-lanceolate or 
eUiptic, cuneiform at the base, petiolato, minutely and sharply 
serrated, smooth, dark green above, slightly pubescent, convo- 
, lute when young. Flowers mostly solitary on the young 
twigs, on short naked peduncles, and appear before the leaves. 
Calyx campanulate; limb divided into ,5 ovate-oblong, rather 
concave, spreading segments, longer than the tube. Petals 
snow-white, ovate-elliptical, obtuse, spreading, inserted into the 
calyx by slender claws. Stamens numerous, with 'subulate, 
spreading, white filaments inserted into the calyx, tipped with 
ovate, ditlymous, orange-coloured unthere. Ovary ovate-globose, 
small, glabrous, sap])oiting a slender style the length of the 
stamens, terminated by an orbicular stigma. Fruit a small 
drupe, subglobose, glabrous, dark purple, covered with bloom, 
containing an ovate, c<}mpressed, slightly furrowed nat, en¬ 
closing the oblong kernel (Plate XLI., fig. 1: (a) entire 
flower, natural size.) 

Dietribudio^'i. —Europe. Frequent in hedges and coppioss 
in this country. Flowers March and April. 

Etymology .— The genus derives its name firom the Greek 
vpovvv, but its origin is unknown. The npown aypiv of Dios- 
coridcs appeals identical with our Sloe. The specific name 
refers, of course, to the spines with which the branches are 
armed. Sloe, in Saxon fla, is called Blackthorn, to distinguish 
it from the whitethorn or hawthorn, which its ’blossoms some¬ 
what resemble, though they appear earlier. Blackthorn appears 
to be rather a modem term, as it is not mentioned by Gerard. 
The bush is sometimes called provincially Scroggs. The 
French call the firuit, or sloes, 
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This plant is by modem authors considered a sub-species of 
P. comrmmis, Huds. ^ 

Properties and Usee .—^The wood, being hard and tough, is 
used for turnery-ware, teeth of rakes, and walking-sticka The 
bark strij)p^ off in spring, boiled in ley, affords a red dye; it 
* is^ also useful, according to Bechstein, to prevent roy^nness in 
cheese, and may be en ployed in tanning leather. The leaves 
were at one time laigeb?^ used for adulterating tea. 

The fruit, gathered when fully ripe, and moUowed by the 
first frosts, is made into a pleasant wine, especially if the stones 
are broken and the kernels mixed with the juice; it is also a 
useful adilition to other wines, such as currant, raisin, and elder¬ 
berry. In a less advanced stage, sloes have l)een used by fraudu¬ 
lent dealers to adulterate port wine, for which purpose they are 
well a<la])te(i on account of the astringency, slight acidity, and 
deep red colour they impart. The juice of the fruit makes a 
'good marking Ink for linen or woollen cloth; and if sulphate of 
iron (green vitriol) bo added, it IxHJomes jiermanently black, 
affording, it is said, a good writing-ink su^jorior to that made 
from galls, and an excellent dye for linens, etc. The leaves of 
the Blackthorn are eaten by horses, goatw, and sheep, and the 
bark is relished by hares, deer, and some ther quadrupeds. 
The bark is inodorous, lias a bitterish and styptic taste, which 
it imparts to water and sj)irit. The recent flowers have a 
ploasa.it odour, and a slightly bitter ^astc, resembling that of 
bitter almonds. The pulp of the fruit is inodorous, and has an 
add austere flavour, very harsh and ungrateful before it is mel- 
loA/ed by frosts. 

The flowers, fruit, bark, ai root have all been used in 
medicine. The flowers are laxative; anthelmintic, and anti- 
nenhidtic. Bauhin and Hofimann spe& of them, infused in 
water, or whey, weak wine, or beer, as a popular laxative; and 
Lewis considers the infusion or syrup to be especially calcu¬ 
lated for children. The firdt was employed for its styptic 
property in th6 tim^ of Dioscorides. Dr. Cullen says be has 
often found sloes to constitute an agreeable and useful astrin¬ 
gent. According to Coste, WiUemet, and Nebehus, the bark 
is febrifuge, and from experiments made by them, proved 
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effective in the cure of intermittents. The leaves possess 
similar properties to the bark, but in a less degree. Lastly, the 
root, or rather bark of the root, has been advised in asthma. 
Externally, the infusion of the flowers has been considered a 
useflil application to scabies, and the juice of tlie fruit is a 
popular remedy for staying hemorrhage from the noso; as also 
a strong decoction of the bark 


CLXm. 

RUMEX ACETOSA, L. Sorrel. 

Nat. Ord. PoLTOONKi®. 

F. OHumr.T.Tc. Q. Saubsampfeb. 

Dem-iptlon .—Root perennial, long, slender, branched, 'witl' 
numerous slender fibres. Stems erect, striated, leafy, smooth, 
generally of a purplish red hue, branched towards the top, 1 to 
2 feet high. Leaves alternate, oblong-sagittate, smooth on 
both sides, undulated at the margin, bright green; loweimost 
petiolato, obtuse,i,with 2 lobes at the ba.so turned backwards ; 
upper smaller, sessile, acute ; uppermost linear; .tho whole sub¬ 
tended by membranous, whitish, semitubular, scarious stipules. 
Flowers dioecious, in a long teiminal naked raceme, copiposed 
of spurious wliorLs, each flower on a short drooping peduncle, 
with small concave amplexicaul bracts at the base. Male 
flowers have p. calyx of 3 greenish, ovate, concave, spreaejing 
segments; a corolla of 3 ovate, obtuse, grei.nish petals; 6 
stamens with short filaments and large erect double anthers. 
Female flowers have a calyx resembling the male, which is 
ultimately reflexed; 3 pemistent petals, which enlarge from an 
ovate to an orbicular-cordate figure; and a smooth, somewhat 
triangular ovary, supporting 3 capillary spreading styles, ter¬ 
minated by fringed purplish stigmas. Fruit a pendulous, ob¬ 
long-triangular, smooth, shining, reddish nut, enveloped by the 
enlarged, reticulate, purplish red petals, sometimes called valves, 
which at this period have a minute appendage or tubercle at 
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the base on the outer side, and a wavy nuirgin closing on the 
nut. (Plate XLL, fig. 2, representing the male plant < (a) 
fructification of the female plant; (b) male fiower, isolated; 
(c) stamen (d) female flower, isolated; (e) frivt.) 

Distributicm .—North temperate and arctic zones. Abounds 
ii^ meadows and pasuiures in this oountry. Flowers May to 
August. * 

Etytnology .—The generic*name is of doubtful origin; some 
derive it firom rrnna or etrv/ma, which the lapathum of the 
ancients was used to cure; others from rumex,& kind of spear, 
in allusion to the shape of the leaves; the latter derivation 
is the more probable, if it be correct that the Oxalis (from 
o^vg, sharp) of Dioscorides and Pliny refers to this plant, and 
indicates rather the spear-like shape of the leaves than their 
acid taste. Acetosa is evidently derived from o^vg, acid. 

^ Properties and Uses .—The root has a reddish brown or 
yoUowish colour, a bitterish, subastringent taste, and is desti¬ 
tute of odour. The fresh leaves are very acid, with a slight 
roughness and astringency. 

Sorrel is much employed, especially on the Continent, for 
culinary pimposes. The leaves are used in salads, and as an 
ingredient in broths and soups, and they "orm an excellent 
sauce for stewed lamb or veal. In some parts of Ireland they 
are eaten with fish and alkalescent food. Linneus mentions 
that Sorrel and angelica are the only olants used by the Lap- 
landei-s as food, except berriea^ " They prepare with Sorrel a 
kind of acetated whey, which they call jvjemomeLhe, in the 
following maryier: They fill a copper vessel with the leaves 
and pour over them a third pcu t of water, which they boil to 
the consistence of a syrup; then adding a fresh quantity of 
leaves, they boil again, constantly stirring with a piece of 
wood, lest the substance should acquire a burnt taste; when 
the boiling, which generally occupies six or seven hours, is 
finished, they set aside the mass that it may cool; it is then 
mixed with re'indeej* milk, and preserved in wooden Vess^, 
or in those made with the stomach (ventricruZo primo) of the 
reindeer. This whey retains its grateful acid flavour for a 
long time, and is much relished both by young and old.” 
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’Dr. Clarke states that the mhaititants of Wermeiana, on 
the Confines of Sweden, make a kind of bread wilh the seeds 
alone in times of scarcity. The roots may be employed in tan¬ 
ning. The foliage of this plant, as of most others of the genus, 
is eaten by domestic cattle. It has been celebrated for its 
refrigeratpg and diuretic properties from the earliest ages. It 
has been used to lessen the general drotilation, and to promote 
cutaneous transpiration. In some eruptions of the skin the 
leaves have been considered useful, eaten plentifully in salads. 
It is in the cure of scurvy that Sorrel has been most used, 
either alone or in combination with other anti-scorbutics, as 
is amply testified in the writings of Bartholinus, Boerhaave, 
Hunczousky, Faxe, and others. Externally, the bruised leaves 
have been applied to putrid ulcers, and a vinous decoction 
made from them has been used as a remedy for a scorbutic or 
flabby state of the guma 


OLXIV. 

ABTEMISIA ABROTANUM, L. Southernwood. 

N<U. Ord, COMPOBIT.®. 

F . Aubonb DBS Jabdinb, Gakdb-bobe. O . Ebebbbib. 

I 

Description .—Root perennial, woody, fibrous. Stem shrubby 
below, covered with a smooth brown baik, herbaceous and 
slightly woolly above, branched^ leafy, 2 to 3 feet higL Leaves 
numerous, petiolate, light glaucous green, somewhat hoary or 
wooRy, doubly pinnated, wifb elongated, linear, and capillary, 
obtusl, very entire segments, furrowed above, slightly cones,ve. 
beneath, those of the branches less divided and on longer 
petioles: the axils of all the leaves contain the rudiments of 
branches. Flowers small, roundish, greenish yellow, in ter¬ 
minal,'’ slender, erect racemes. Involucre, composed of several 
roundish, membranous, downy, imbricated sc^ea Florets of 
the tircumference female, those of the centre or disk hermaph- 
ro<fi^' Corolla very small, tubular; filaments capillary and 
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dwrt; anthers united, style (in the hermaphrodite flowers) 
tipped with a bifid r^exed stigma Fruit a small dry pericarp, 
naked and solitary, destitute of pappus. (Plate XLI., fig. 3 •’ 
(a) flowering top; (fe) floret, magnified.) 

Didribution. —^Italy, France, Spain. Commonly cultivated 
li^gardens in this country, and is perfectly hardy, powers in 
Jiily, but it does not fit wer in this country. 

Etymology .—The origin*of the generic name has been 
already explained (8ve Mucwort). The specific name is 
derived from a^porovov, a plant mentioned by Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus, and Galen, supposed to refer to our Southern¬ 
wood, but of which they have given no description. Southern¬ 
wood is the Ahrota'fmtn mas of the old writers, while their 
Ahrota/mjum foemina is the modem Santolina Chamcecypa- 
rissiis, or Lavender Cotton. To accord with the Greek term, 
it should be Ahrotonum, not Ahrotanum. 

* Properties and Uses .—The leaves and tops have a strong, 
fragrant, to most persons agreeable, odour, and a nauseous, 
penetrating, bitterish warm taste. An infusion or tea made 
with it is bitter and aromatic, but the decoctions are very 
nauseous. It is said to be obnoxious to various insects, and 
is put into wardrobes to drive away moths; hence one of the 
French names. Garde-robe. The odour of the plant was for¬ 
merly reputed to drive away serpents, and its virtues in this 
respect are commemorated by Lucan. The branches are said 
to dye wood of a yeUow colour. ^ 

Southernwood has had the reputation of possessing medi- 
cdnul properties of considerable i>ower, and was formerly in 
•great i-epute as a stomachic, deobstment, anthelmintic, and 
^uretic. It is a common domestic remedy for hysterics ^d 
-wo'ms, and is by sonm considered to promote the appetite. 
Externally, it has been used as a discutient and anodyne, and 
has also been recommended to promote the growth of the 
hair. 
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CLXY. 

VERONICA OFFICINALIS, K Common‘Speedwell. 

Nat. Ord. ScBOFHUiiABiNxa. 

F. YxBONnSuB. O. Ehbsnfbsib. 

• 

Description. —Root pereimiaJ, filiform, jointed, creeping. 
Stems slender, cylindrical, firm, very downy, procumbent, 
rooting, ascending, usually branched from the base, 6 to 10 
inches long. Leaves opposite, on very short petioles, broadly 
ovate, narrowed at the base, sometimes nearly rouncj, senrated, 
or toothed at the margin, rough with pubescence. Flowers 
^ small, in erect, axillary, and terminal racemes; each flower 
supported on a short peduncle with a linear bract at the base. 
Calyx with 4 ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, hairy segments. CoroUa 
rotate, pale purple, marked with deeper lines, of 4 deep, ovat6, 
obtuse unequal segments, lowermost smaller than the rest. 
Stamens 2, erect, inserted into the' tube, and a little longer 
than the corolla, with subulate filaments, and cordate, obtuse 
anthers. Ovary ovate, obtuse, compressed, pubescent, furrowed, 
glandular at th* base, supporting a subulate, erect, purphsh 
style as long as the stamens, terminated by a fnmeate stigma. 
Fruit an obovate, compressed capsule, deeply notched at the 
summit, somewhat pu]|>escent and ciliated, 2-celled, 2-'valved, 
containing several small, brownish seeds. (Plate XLI., fig. 4: 
(a) entire flower; (6) calyx and pistil; (c) capsule; {c?) trans¬ 
verse section the same; (e) seed, magnified.) • , 

Distrii/utxon. —^Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, to the Hima-- 
la^. Northern United States. On banks and in pastures in 
this country. Flowers May to July. 

Etymology. —Common Speedwell appears to have been un¬ 
known to the earliest writers on plants; at least, it is not 
described by them. Its English synonyms are Male Speedwell, 
and Fluellin; it has also been called Paul’s Betony, because 
Dodoneus and others supposed it to* be .the Betonica of Paulus 
.^gineta. 

Properties and Uses. —Common Speedwell has been recom- 
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mended 48 a substitute fOT tea,''to which it is certainly inferior 
in flaTour, but it may be usefully combined with other plants 
of an aromatic kind, such as lavender, balm, marjoram, and 
woodruffi The eulogies of Hodinann have caused it to be 
employed to some extent for this purpose, in Germany; and 
bncording to Linneus, it is used by the Swedish peasantry. 
The leaves of Germand'^r Speedwell (Veronica (Jh^mocdrya) 
axe^ however, equal if not superior. In decoction with iron 
filings, the leaves yield a black dye, which may be used for 
staining leather, etc. 

The plant is eaten by hor^a, cows, goats, and sheep, but 
refused by swine. The fresh leaves have a very feeble but 
rather grateful odour, which is lost in drying. To the taste 
they are almost insipid at first, but soon become rough and 
slightly bitter. In medicine the plant has been indiscrimi¬ 
nately reconunended in maladiee which call for tonics and 
flemulccnta By .Uoffinann, who contributed greatly to establish 
its reputation, it was considered to l>o a cure for various dis¬ 
eases, particularly those affections of the chest arising from 
a collection of mucus, such as cough, asthma, and even in 
ulcerated lungs. Haller likewise attributes to it great power 
in catarrhal suffocations. It is also reputed t 'tehave been useful 
in dysentery, as well as in skin diseases, and at one time it was 
much in esteem in this country as a remedy for the gout, and 
^as eagerly bought up at an exorbitai^t price, which led to its 
adulteration and hastened the downfall of its rejmtation. 
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DAPHIJE LAUREOLA, L. SPTJEGE-LAimKL. 

<• 

Nca. Ord. THYHXuns. 

F. LAimiOLE. 0. SsiDEtBAST. 

Description .—Root perenniasl, thick, woody, and pliant. 
Stem shrubby, erect, rather stout, tough, • covered with a 
brownish ash-coloured bark, but little branched, naked below, 
leafy above, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves evergreen, broadly lanceo¬ 
late, thick, glabrous, dark shining green, arrang<^d olosely 
towards the summit of the stem. Flowers yellowish green, 
drooping in axillary racemes on long petioles, each accom-, 
panied by an ovate concave bract. Perianth single, ftinncil- 
shaped, pale yellowish green, deciduous, with a 4-cleft Hmb, 
separable into two laminee. Stamens included in 2 rows of 
4 each, with very short filaments and 2-celled yellowish 
anthers. Ovary ovate, supporting a very short style, and an 
imdivided capitate stigma. Fruit an ovate, bluish black drupe, 
with a succulent covering, resembling a berry, containing a 
hard nut, with a* solitary pendulous seed. (Plate XLII., fig. 3: 
(a) perianth, opened to show the stamens; (&) pistil; (c) nut.) 

Distribution.—^\yro])e, from Belgium southwards, exclusive 
of Russia, Northern .Africa, Western Asia. Not uncommon 
in this country in copses and hedge-banks. Flowers January 
to April. 

Etymolog '},'.—^The name L&ureola has been given to “this 
shrub, because its foliage has some resemblance to - that of 
the lanrus or laurel. Some have thought the Spurge-laurel 
to be the of Dioscorides and the Kvewpov of Theo¬ 

phrastus. Gbrard says, “ It is called of diners Lawrell and 
Lowry.” 

Properties and Uses .—The Spurge-laurel flowers, leaves, 
bark, and fruit, especially the two lat^, are nauseous and 
very acrid, scarcely perceptible to the taste at first, but soon 
affecting the tpngue, palate, and fauces with a sensation of 
burning heat, which lasts for a considerable time. The berry. 
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or raiher the nut of the drupe, contains, as in the mezereon, 
an oily matter, on which its acrid and caustic properties 
appear to dep^d. Van Swieten, who tasted a little of this 
oil squeezed from the berries between his fipgers, found it 
mild to the taste at first, but in a short time it produced in- 
fl^mation of the fiiuces, and he wss nearly sufibcated The 
bark contains a siTnilfl.r principle to that of mezereon. K^^otwith- 
standing that the ben'iee ar» very poisonous, they are, how¬ 
ever, the favourite food of soma birds, particulhxly pheasants, 
but it is xmcertain whether they do not reject the nut, 
and eat only the pulpy covering. The leaves, bark, and fruit 
of this piart are violent in their operation on the oiganic 
system of man, being mure or less acrid, corrosive, excoriating, 
drastic, diaphoretic and, externally, rubefacient. The chief 
disease in which it has been employed is syphilis, but in these* 
cases it has been known to be followed by violent and ala^m- 
ihg symptoms. Waller, in his Britiah Domestic Herbal, n)lates 
the case of a strong healthy man who stififered severely from 
partaking of a portion of Spurge-laurel bark, and whose case 
narrowly escaped teiminating fataUy. 

The bark has been particularly spoken of as an effectual 
remedy in rheumatism. It is occasionally •substituted for 
mezereon bark, which has been described xmder that head. 


CLXVH. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATlUtf, L, St. John’s Wort. 

Nat. Ord. HxFXBioiNas. 

F. MnnzrgaTTTiB. O. JoaArnasEaAtrr. 

Desarvptio'n .—Root perennial, ligneous, creeping, tufted, 
much branched, yellowish brown. Stems erect, 1 to 3 feet 
high, firm, glabrous, cylindrical, ridged between each joiitt by 
2 opposite angles, continuations of the midrib of each leaf, 
which render the stem 2-edged. Leaves small, sessile, opposite, 
each pair crossing those immediately below, oblong or obovate- 
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lanceolate, rather obtuse, entire, glabrous, light green, •with 
numerous pellucid dot^; a small simple leafy branch proceeds 
from the axil of each lo'wer leaf. Flbwers in •terminal leafy 
panicles, on dichotomous brandies, -with oblo^, opposite 
bracts, at the base of each pedicel. Calyx of 6, lanceolate, 
acute, entire sepals, margined with black glandular dote;. 
Petals 6, ovate, acute, bright yellow, entire at one margin, 
crenate at the other, glandulaL- like the calyx Stamens 
numerous, usually in 3 parcels, terminated by yellow, roundish, 
didymous anthers, each tipped with a dark purple dot or 
gland. Ovary superior, ovate, glabrous, supporting 3 diverg¬ 
ing styles, terminated by simple, convex, crimson (occasionally 
whitish) stigmas. Capsule 3-eided, 3-celled, tipped "with the 
permanent styles, and contains several small, oblong, shin¬ 
ing, blackish brown seeds. (Plate XLIL, fig. 1: (a) calyx; 

(b) petal; (c) stamen, natural size; (d) the same, magnified; 

(c) pistU; (/) capsule, subtended by the calyx; (g) trans¬ 
verse section of the same.) 

Di«tribviion.-~---Ewcope (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya; introduced into the United 
States. Frequent in woods, thickets, and hedge-banks in this 
country. Flow^s July to September. 

Etymology and History. —The generic name is derived 
from virtpiKov, a term employed by the ancient Greek writers 
to denote the St. Johj^’s Wort, or some similar plant. DioS- 
corides gives a short description of the wn-epucov, but it is, as 
usual, vague and indefinite. The term is probably derived 
from vwep, over, ttKtav, an apparition, in allusion to the reputed 
influence of the plant over mental delusions; hence, also, the- 
old name Fuga Dsemonum. The common name, St John’s 
Wort, originated in the appearance of the blossoms about St. 
John’s day. * 

The derivation of the name proves the superstitious notions 
that were formerly current respecting this plant It was 
called Fuga Dsemonum, probably not because it was ever sup¬ 
posed ,(<»pable of expelling demons, but on account of its 
benefiiC^ effects in hypochondriasis and insanity. It has, 
howei^, obtained the popular character of a charm against 
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witchcraft and evil spirits. TAccording to Pennant, it .is 
customary in Wales to stick sprigs of St. John’s Wort on 
every door on the eve of St. John’s day! And Stowe informs 
us " that on the vigil of St. John the Baptist, every man’s 
door being ^adowed with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s 
"^^prt, or pine, white lilies, and sucl\ like, garnished upon with 
garlanxls of beautiful flq^ers, had also lamps of glass,*with oil 
burning in them all night.”* Formerly it was carried about 
by the people of Scotland as a preservative from enchantments 
and spells ; and they fancy that Ae malignant influence which 
has produced ropy milk in theft, pails is dispelled by milking 
afresh uppn this herb. The common people in France and 
Germany gather it with great ceremony on St. John’s day, 
and keep it in their houses as a preservative against storms, 
thunder, and evil spirits ; and the girls of Lower Saxony 
sprigs of this plant at the head of their bed on the eve of tit. 
John’s day. Ilarte refers to this custom, when, after enu¬ 
merating certain flowers, he speaks of— 

“ That which on the Baptist’s vigil sends 
To nymphs and swains the vision of their friends.” 

Moreover, from the red juice of its capsules, considered a 
signature of human blood, and perhaps froiS the punctured 
appearance of the leaves, St. John’s Wort has been in great 
repute a t a remedy for wounds. In allusion to the leaves, it 
has been fancifully termed “ the herb o# war.” 

“ Hypericon was there, the herb of war. 

Pierced through with woimda, and seamed with many a scar.” 

The-elegant author of Gondibei t styles it— 

“Balm of the warrior’s wound. Hypericon.” 

Properties and UsSt .—The plant has a slight aromatic 
odour, and when the leaves or flowers are rubbed between the 
fingers, rather a powerful lemonlike scent is evolved. To the 
taste it is bitterish, re^ous, and somewhat astringent. 

The only economical uafe to which this plant has been applied 
-is that of a dye. The dried herb, boiled in alum-water com¬ 
municates a yellow, or yellowish red colour to wool, silk, etc. 
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It.is eaten by Idne, gdats, an<£ sheep^ but refused by horses 
and.swine. Ancient writers on the materia medAoa attribute 
to the 8t John’s Woi^ a host of virtues; henipe it has been 
used as a deternve, resolutive, vulnerary, anthelmintic, diuretic, 
emmenagogue, etc. For pulmonary consumption^' and ulcers 
of the lungs, it is mentioned by several celebrated physicia^ 
Externally, it has been used as a vulnerary, and as an exdttmt 
in chronic rheumatism. The tops, combined •with chamomile, 
have had a great reputation as emollient and anodyne 
fomentations. 


ciiXvm. 

BiilLPHINnJM STAPHISAGRIA, L. Stavesacrk 
Ord. EAmwouiiAoiiai. 

F. Staphibaigeb. .Stbphanbeobhbe. 

Description .—A biennial herb. Stem erect, cylindrical, 
do'wny, slightly branched, tinged with purple, 3 to 4 feet 
high. Leaves large, alternate, glabrous, green, often spotted 
with brown, palmate with 5 to 9 deep, ovate-lanceolate lobes, 
gradually smaller towards the top of the stem, supported' on 
long downy footstalks. Flowers light blue or purplish; in lax, 
terminal, spike-bike racemes, each flower supported on a pedicel 
about twice as long as itself. Calyx petaloid, upper sepal 
extended behind into a long tubular spur. Corolla of 4 petals, 
placed in front of the sepals, 2 upper narrowj small, extended 
at the base into spurs like the sepal in whidii they are 
ehclbsed ; 2 lower aUd outer whitish, rounded, and plaited at 
the margina Filaments numerous, tubulate, cro'wned with 
oblong yellow anthers. Ovaries 3, tapering, pointed, downy, 
with filiform styles terminated by simple stigmas. Capsules 
3, o'Vate-oblong, tapering, pointed, 1-ceUed 1-valved, containing 
severajti seeds, which are large, brown, angular, plano-convex at 
th^^jiMi^ keeled in front, and rough all over 'with excavated 
poijijfe:, (Plate XLII., fig. 2 : (a) corolla; (b) stamens.) 
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jE^ss^riiirfiow.—Italy, CStreece? the Greek AaiR Minor, 

'J$ 0 diteiTanean r^ons, Catiary Islands. It was coltiTated in 
England by G^fard in 1506. Flowers iSay to August. 

Etymology .—The ge ieric name is derived, from SeX^iv, a 
dolphin, on account of th#' fancied resemblance between the 
notary of the flower and the figjire of the dolphin. The 
description given by pioscorides of his ara^traypia (from 
araipt^, a dried raisin, oypicn wild, in allusion to the dry 
wrinkled seed; hence, also, the English name Stavesacre) 
agrees in most particulars wit a this plant. It is the Sta- 
phis and Astaphis Agria of Pimy. It has also been called 
ipOttpiticoicKov, Iierba peJ.'i^laris, or Lousewort, a synonym 
which is retained in most of the European languagea 

Properties arul Uses .—The seeds are the only part of this 
plant employed in medicine ; they are rough, of a blaeki^ »r»y^ 
colour, trigonal or tetragonal in form, and contain a yellowish 
substance of an oleaginous nature. They have a slightly dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and a bitter, acrid, and hot taste. Lassaigne 
and Feneulle have detected in the seeds, of Stavesacre a 
peculiar alkaline principle, on which its active properties 
depend, and which they have named delphine or delphinia. 

The ancients were well acquainted witli^e acrimonious 
qualities of Ste vesacre, and placed it in the rank of the most 
baneful poisons. The experiments of Hillefeld and of Orfila 
upon (h»gs prove that the seeds, introduced into the stomach or 
applied to wounds, cause death, preceded by efforts to vomit, 
debUity, trembling, immobility, and convulsions; after death, 
trwf,s of inflammation are found in the stomach, enormous 
inflammatory spelling of the limb to which tliey have been 
applied, and sometimes sanguineous congestion in the lungs. 
The active principle, delphinia, even ih small doses, ^s*a 
violent poison, acting cffiefly on the nervous system. 

The seeds only of this plant have been used in medicine, 
and from time immemorial they have had a place in most of 
the European pharm^icopoeias. In their action (from* the 
presence of delphinit^ they are powerfully purgative and 
sialagogue. By the ancients they were used as a cathartic; 
and externally, they have been employed as a masticatory to 

2 B 
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H)dtiC8 a plenti&l secretion of saliva, and as an excitant or 
detergent in lotions, gargles, etc., as well as in itch, and other 
skin diseases. Their ‘greatest reputation, however, has been 
for destroying vermin in the liead and other parts of the body, 
a use which was known to the very earliest winters, having 
been alluded to by Pliny and subsequent authors down 
even to bur own day, the seeds bein^ still employed for iJie 
destruction of the pedicuU in the human subject, for which 
purpose they are either pulverized and dusted in the hair, or 
made into an ointment They are also Tised for destroying 
similar insects which infest cattle.' 

They are imported from Trieste atid the South of Fjrance, 
the plant being cultivated near Nisiues, as well as in Italy, for 
commercial purposes. 


CLXDL 

SEDUM ACRE, L. Wali. droisrcRor. 

Nat. Ord. Cbabbulace.w. 

F. PiTITH JOUBAdAK, VkUMIOULAIBK. O. HaUBWCUZ, MATTEnPFKFTEK. 

t 

Deecription .—Root perennial, consisting of several slender 
descending fibres, proceeding from a slender creeping stock. 
Stems several, creeping at the base, somewhat branched, 
ascending, smooth, pale green, succulent, 2 to 4 inches long. 
Leaves alterq^te, nearly erect, short, ovate, obtuse, ad^ato- 
sessile, rather convex and gibbous beneath, prolonged at the 
base, very succulent and smooth, bright green, numerous, and 
dbsdy imbricated on the barren shoots. Flowers in small 
terminal cymes, usually trifid. Calyx *f 5 ovate-oblong obtuse 
sepal^. Eetals lanceolate, acuminate, spreading, keeled beneath, 
Inight yellow. Stamens 10, with spreading subulate filaments, 
crowned with teniform 2-celled anthers, bursting lengthwise. 
Ovaries 5, glabrous, conical, diverging, with a nectareous scale 
at'the base of each, and taper into subulate styles tipped with 
simple atigmas. Fruit composed of 6 carpels or follicles, 
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opening when ripe by a longitudinal slit in front. Seecte 
attadied to the margins of the suture, in 2 rowa (Plate 
XLIX, fig. 4: (a)«caly3:; (b) entire flower; (c) ovary, magnified ; 
(d) fruit; (e) carpel, divided longitudinally to show the seeds.) 

Distrihviion. —^Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia Common 
in'^ia country on rocks, walls, and* sandy places, esijecially 
near the sea Flowers Jisne and July. 

Etymology. —The generic name is derived from sedo, to sit, 
alluding to the huiftble growth of the plants upon their native 
rocks. The pungent acrimony of this species has obtained for 
it the trivial name Acre, A.i the popular synonyms Biting 
Stone-clop •and Wall Pei)por. There is no doubt that this 
plant is intended by one or m of the species of atiZwov 
enuiaei*ated by the ancient Greek writers. 

FropeHies and Unes .—Stonecrop is inodorous, but jesesiff' 
recent state it has a warm, pungent, acrimonious taste. It has 
been used in various diseases, particulaily dropsy, scurvy, inter¬ 
mittent fevers, epilcjjsj , and chorea Below, a Swedish physi¬ 
cian, gave it, boilc'fi in milk or beer, in scurvy', and the latter 
decoction, associated with honey of roses and alum, he also 
used as a gargle for inflammation of the gums, and to cleanse 
ulcers which have supervened to scurvy ; he also applied cata¬ 
plasms of the boiled herb upon the joints to rectify that con¬ 
traction of the limbs which sometimes takes place in scorbutic 
persons. Lange sp.caks of the expreaseti juice, mixed with 
wine, as being a popular remedy for intermittent fevers among 
the peasantiy of his country; while other avthois have recom¬ 
mended it in epilepsy and other diseases. 

■ As an external remedial agent, the Stonecrop has been 
renowned from the earliest days of medicine Galen is saidjio, 
have UB^d it, as a topieSjJ application, in fistula lachiymalis, 
and Dioscorides for indurated scrofulous swellings. Marquet 
asserts, that he had found the juice or pulp very efficacious in 
the treatment of ulcers, both cancerous and syphilitic. T^e 
bruised plant, however, applied to the skin, excites vesication 
and redness, and if continued for a certain length of time will 
produce ulceration. 

The acrid poisonous nature of the plant has been Ulas- 
trated by experiments made by Orfila. 
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FKAGABIA VESCA, L. Wild StrIwbbert, 

N ( U . Ord . Bosaoko. 

F . FuaIshb. Q , Ebdbxiebb. 

r 

JDeacription .—Root pereimml, cylindrical, scaly, fibrous, 
sending out numerous creeping stolons, or runners, which 
throw out fibres fi:om the base, and produce new plants. Stem 
herbaceous, erect, simple, pilbescent, about 6 inches high. 
Leaves temate, on long petioles, with 2 lanceolate' acute 
stipules at the base; leaflets ovate, obtuse, inciso-serrate, 
smooth above, glaucous, nerved, and clothed with silky hairs 
■So . 7 H»^t,h. Flowers axillary, solitary, on long drooping naked 
peduncles. Calyx 10-cleft, spreading; persistent, and at length 
reflexed; 5 of the segments ovate, mucronate; the alternate 5 
lanceolate, acute exterior. Petals 5, white, roundish obovate, 
obtuse, repand, spreading, iiiserted into the calyx. Stamens 
numerous, with rather short subulate filame its inserted into 
the calyx, tipped -with cordate erect anthers. Ovaries'numer¬ 
ous, ovate, obtuee, aggregated on a roundish receptacle; styles 
rather thick, short, proceeding laterally from the ovaries, 
tipped with truncate stigmas. Fruit, commonly called a berry, 
roundish, obtuse, scarlet, rarely white, consisting of a fleshy 
succulent substance (the enlarged receptacle), upon the surface 
of which are scattered the pericarps or carpels (usually called 
seeds). Carpels small, shining, ovate, somewhat compressed, 
deciduous, containing a single pendulous seeQ. (Plate XLIIT., 
fig. 1: (a) vertical section of a flower; (b) fruit, cut longitudi- 
nally; (c) pistil; (d) carpel, isolated.) 

Digtribwtion .—^Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya, Eastern and Western North 
America. Abundant in shady places, in woods and thickets, 
in this country. Flowers April and May. 

EtyTTUjloy'if .—The generic name is’derived from/rogrro, to 
be fragrant, because of the sweet odour of the fruit; and 
the specific appellation from vescm, edible. The En glish name, 
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fito®awborry, appears to be a corruption of stray-berry, so callfed 
in allTiaion to tbe trailing runners, which stray, as it were’, in 
all directions, ftom the parent stock. John Lydgate (who 
died in 1486), in his poem called London Lydcpenny, writes 
the word straberry, 

''•It is astonishing that so delicious a firuit as thij should 
have been neglected by the ancients, for we can hardly suppose 
that it was unknown to them. Even Pliny scarcely mentions 
it, and Ovid and Virgil only speak of it as a wild fruit The 
modems, however, have amply ^toned for this neglect The 
Strawberry may be considered t.-uly indigenous to Britain, 
and has bteen aptly termed by the poet “ plant of my native 
soil” It was formerly cultivated m what is now the heart of 
London. According to Shakspeare, Gloster, when contem¬ 
plating the death of Hastings, asked the Bishop of HtySSSf 
Strawberries:— 

“ My loni of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 

I saw good Strawberries in your garden there.” 

Many of the fine varieties of garden Strawberry are obtained 
from F. veeca; others fi'om the Hautbois {F. elatior). 

Properties and Uses .—We need scarcely ngention the use 
of Strawberries for the dessert. They have this advantage 
over most other fruits, that they may be eaten to a great 
extent without producing injurious effects, and when taken 
alone, or with sugar, cream, wine, etc., they are equally pleasant 
and salutary. Ihe fermented fiuit yields an ardent spirit. 
Aken^ obtained from twelve gallons of frints, on* gallon and 
three pints of al^ohoL In domestic econo.oy, a grateful jam, 
wine, and vinegar are also obtained from this fruit. The foliage 
is eaten hy sheep and goats, hut is not rehifiied hy cows, and is 
refused by horses and 8w4ne. 

The firuit of the Strawberry is mucilaginous, edightly acid, 
and saccharine, and when beaten into a pulp and dispersed in 
•water, it forms an elegant beverage, which is both cooling and 
^>ment. It contributes inuch to allay thirst, and is very 
suitable in acute and several chronic diseases, especially in- 
flainmatoiy, bilious, and putrid fevers, in the early stage of 
catarrh, etc. 
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Schutz, Van S^oten, and othere apeak of their 

use in various diseases. The Strawberry is not infie<juently 
made the principal article of nourishment# by some gouty 
subjects, and, Linneus asserts that ho had warded off the 
excruciating attacks of arthritis by partaking plentifully of 
this fruit. 

The root is slightly 8 ri 7 )tic, and T^en dried, bitteridj. The 
loaves aie herbaceous and sliglttly asti'ingent. Both root and 
leaves have had the reputation of l)eiug» aperitive, diuretic, 
and deobstruent. They were formerly employed in jaundice, 
diseases of the urinary passa^.'s, diarrjiocas, and various organic 
obstructions. Nebel and others have recommended the appli¬ 
cation of the bruised herb to old ulcers. 


CLXXI. 

CICHORFUM INTYBUS, L. Snc(*ony, on Chicoet. 

Mti. Ord. CoiiPOBiT.aE6. 

K _ 

F. Chioob^. Q. Oiohobie, Wegwabiii. 

Description .—^Root perennial, long, fusiform, somewhat 
branched, fleshy, containing a milky juice. Stem erect, finn, 
tough, tapering, angular above, bristly, 1 to 3 feet high. 
Radical leaves numerous, spreading, long, petiolatc, runcinate, 
rather rough; cauline one smoother, gradually smaller, sessile, 
semi-amplexicaul, lanceolate^ toothed only towards the, base, 
fringed with bristly aristate hairs. Flower* large, handsome, 
on very short peduncles, generally 2 or 3 together in the Rxils 
6f <he upper leaves' of the stem and branchca Involucre con¬ 
sists of about 8 elongated, erect, pars^el, linear, ciliated scales, 
surrounded at the base with 5 smaller and shorter ones. 
Corolla brilliant light blue, composed of numerous ligulate 
floiets, truncate, and 5-toothed at the summit, containing 5 
stamens, having the anthers united into a cylinder. Ovary 
conical, hairy, supporting a filiform style, tipped with a bifid, 
revolute, light blue stigma. Receptacle dotted, scattered with 
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a iew obsolete baiin^. Fruit oboVate, angidar, smooth, 

straw-coloured, crowned witb a abort sealy sessile pappus* and 
containing a single seed. (Plate XLIIL, fig. 3: (a) hermaphro¬ 
dite floret,^natural size; (’<) fruit, natural size; (c) the same, 
magnified.) 

' . JD'istrlbwtion. —^Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia,JS'orthem 
and Western India. Introduced in North America. Common 
on road-sides and waste places in this country. Flowers Jul^ 
to October. 

Etymology. —The generic name is derived from the Gh’eek 
ict^^copT), aiid that from* the Ara,bic -ckikov/ryeh. The specific 
name Iiltybus is also supposed to owe its origin to the 
Arabic Tiendiheh. Dioscorides* mentions three species, but 
gives no description; Theophrastus is more explicit. Celsus 
calls the wild Succory A mbvheia. mtiti. ^ 

When cultivated in rich soU, it becomes much larger in ^ 
its parts; and it gives rise to the varieties called in,F’nnce 
Chicor^e Fris^e, Barbo de Capucin, and some others, which are 
produced by blanching. 

Properties and Uses .—Chicory is applied to several useful 
purposes, both in rural and domestic economy. It has long 
been cultivated on the Continent as food for dkttle. It is much 
relished by sheep, is rop ’ted to increase the milk and flesh of 
cattle that feed upon it, and when thorougldy dried, is made 
into hay and is very nutritious. It i» easy of cultivation in 
most kinds of joil, resisting dryness, cold and frost, and the 
■ heaviest rains; moreover, it grows fiist, < nd supplies excellent 
fodder for cattie in the early spring. Whei^ cultivated in 
■gardens and blanched, it becomes sweeter, more succulent, and 
is eaten in salads, or boiled as an addition to various dishes. 
The Egyptians cultivate this plant to a great extent, and make 
it one of their chief articles of food; and the ancient Greeks 
and Homans were not unacquainted with its culinaiy uses. 
Horace adverts to its edible qualities, and Juvenal and Viigil 
were evidently ■well a^uainted with it. The latter, in ha Ist 
Georgic, says, “ Amaris httuba Jibria.” 

The plant is largely cultivated in France, Belgium, anrl 
Germany, for the sake of its tap-root, which is employed to a 
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este&t, after being dried, roasted, aiid gronad, as 
a aabstatute for, and for TniTring with, coffw. It hss been 
asserted that powdered root of roasted Siiccoiy is liable to 
spontaneoas combustion when heaped together in large quan¬ 
tities, and Murray quotes an instance of its taking fire in a 
shop at Magdeburg, by which the whole of the merchandizef 
together with five contiguous houses, ■were destroyed. Lastly, 
the powder of the dried roots ma^ be converted into bread. 

The fresh root k inodorous and very bitter; the latter 
quality depending on a milky saponaceous juice which flows 
from the cortical part, and whicb is mpre abundant and more 
powerful in the wild plant; this should consequently be 
selected for medical use. 

By virtue of its bitter principle, the root has had the 
of strengthening the relaxed fibres of the stomach, 
promoting appetite, assisting digestion, and often facilitating 
cutaneous transpiration and pulmonary expectoration. Together 
with the leaves they have Ijeen considered very useful aperi¬ 
ents, acting mildly and -without initatiou, tending mther to 
abate than to increase heat. The root appears to contain, in 
combination with its bitter milky juice, a slightly anodyne, 
principle; hence'it has been successfully given in jaundice, 
cachexia, hypochondriasis, melancholy, and he^itic disorders. 
Various practitioners have recommended it in phthisis, and in 
inflammatory states of the throat and chest, and the pov^dered 
leaves have been recommended in skin diseases, gout, rheuma¬ 
tism, etc. 

The flowerS for a long peiiod ranked among the j\yu,r 
cordial jlowers; and a water distilled from them, although 
ineyt, was much used in hemorrhages, inflammation, and other 
diseases of the eye. With more propriety the seeds formed 
one of the lesser cold seeds, and the large quantity of oil they 
contain renders them useful as a demulcent. 

The sj^ps of Chicory and rhubarb combined have had the 
reputation of forming a good aperient for children. 
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JANACETUM VULGARE, L. Janst. 

Nat. Ord. Ooupositjb. 

F. Tai.aibx. (?* Eadwabn. 

Description. —^Root perennial, long, creeping, fibrous. Stems 
erect, strong, angular, leafy, slightly branched towards the sum¬ 
mit, smooth, often tinged with purple, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves 
numerous, alternate, amplexicaul, bipinnatifid, with numerous 
deep, oMong, incised, and serratod segments; lowermost doubly 
pinnate, with tiifid pinnae, decnirent on the petiole as far as 
the next lex-flet; the whole deep green, destitute of pubescence, 
but rough with excavated points, paler beneath, 
yellow, in a terminal flat corymb. Involucre hemi^)L«jiIcal, 
composed of numerous imbricated, appresscd, linear-lan('''ni'ite, 
acute scales, scariose at the summit. Florets of the ray, pr cir¬ 
cumference, few and inconspicuous, often -wanting; they are 
iigulate, 3-toothed at the apex, and contain merely a pistil. 
Florets of the disk numerous, forming a convex surface, each 
perfect, tubular, 5-cleft, including 6 staAens with united 
anthers, an oblong, glabrous, naked ovary, supporting a seta¬ 
ceous style, and a bifid revolute stigma, rather longer than 
the corolla. Receptacle convex and naked. Fruit small, 
obovate, or oblong, angular, crowned with a 5-sided mem¬ 
branous pappus, and containing a sing! ^ seed. (Plate XLIII., 
fig: 4: (aj florets of the circuniference and disk? magnified.) 

Distribution.—^Europe (Arctic), Siberia, North-Western 
America. Introduced in the United Stotes. In waste ^Ijices 
ir, England, often naturalized, and is frequently grown in 
gardens. Flowers August and September. 

Etymology .—The name Tanacetum is considered by Pliny 
to be derived from Tannaous, a synonym of Parthenius; 
others think it altm-ed from athanasia. 

Properties and Uses .—The leaves and flowers have a 
peculiar, strong, camphorous odour, not very disagreeable, and 
a warm, bitter, subacrid, and aromatic taste; the latter are 
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rather more powerful and agreea*ble. These properties are not 
much* impared by desiccation. The seeds have a strong fra¬ 
grant odour. The young leaves of Tansy are shredded down 
and employed tc^ give colour and flavour to puddu^gs, and as 
an ingredient in omelets and cakes ; they have also been 
mentioned as a substitute fpr hops. According to Withering,/’ 
meat rubbed with this herb is efiectuajjy preserved from the 
attacks of the flesh-fly; it is likewise reputed to drive away 
bugs from a bed in which it is laid. The Fielanders prepare 
with the expressed juice of the shoots a green colouring matter, 
which they use to dye their clothes. The foliage is eaten by 
cows and sheep, but refused by horses, goats, andw, swine. 
The leaves, flowers, and seeds pf the Tansy have been con¬ 
sidered eminently tonic and stimulant, consequently stomachic, 
ci^sij^tiyc, vermifuge, sudorific, emmenagogue, and antispas- 
modic. They have been used in intermittent fevers, as well 
as in dropsy, as a substitute for wormwood. The seeds have ' 
had the reputation of being powerfully vermifuge. 

In the days of, Gerard it was a common custom, in the 
spring season, to make cakes of the yormg leaves and eggs; and 
these were eaten with the notion that they purged the body of 
its foul humours :cso at the period Miller wrote, “the good 
wives ” are reported to have made a syrup with the juice, for 
the laudable purpose of preventing miscarriage. The flowers 
were formerly used as anthelmintic, and in the dose* of a 
drachm in powder, were given with success in hysteria. 

Tansy has been applied externally in various forms, and 
for various purposes,—as for scurf, tetters, and other diseases 
of the skin, for sprains, contusions, and in the *like; and was 
also considered useful .in anodyne fomentations, combined vith 
chamdhule flowers, feverfew, etc. Linneus states that the 
Lapland women use it, in the form of loaths, to Meditate par- 
tiurition. 
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CARDT7US MARIANUS, Gaertn. 

Lady’s fnisTLE, ob Milk Thistle. 

Nat. Ord. QpHFOSiTA!. 

F. Ch-iIIumk-Mabik. G. Mabtemdistbl. 

Description .—Root biennial, long, cylindrical, thick, fibrous. 
Stem erect, firm, striated, branched, downy, naked above, 1 to 
4 feet high. Leave" 'ultem%te, largo, sinuated, spiny, marbled 
on the upper side with white veins; radical ones pinnatifid, 1 
foot or more long, spreading^on-the ground; those of the stem 
sessile, amplexicaul, spreading, ovate-lanceolate. Flowers 
solitary at tho summit of the branches, large puml-’ .ij^Jn- 
volucre of numerous imbricated recurved scales, spincu? at the 
mai'gin and end; lowermost roundish, edged with spines, 
smaller than those above, which are concave, channelled, re¬ 
curved, and produced at the siunmit into, a spreading concave 
leaflet, tapering into a rigid straight spine; upper and inner¬ 
most lanceolate, ciliated, and destitute of spines. Florets 
perfect, funnel-shaped, with a whitish c^s^rved tube, and an 
erect Hmb of 5 equal linear segments, globose at the base and 
nectariferous. Filaments very short and slender, supporting 
purplish anthers, united into a tube^ Ovary ovate, compressed, 
whitish, surmounted by a filiform style, longer than the 
stamens, slightly haiiy above, temi’oated by a bifid stigma. 
JLeceptacle pilose with flat gjabrous hairs. F»uit oblong, ti’ans- 
versely writikled, angular, blackish or mottled, shining, 
crowned with a simple, subulate, rigid, somewhat oblique 
pappus. (Plate XLIV., fig. 1; (a) flbret; (h) fruit, drowned 
with the pappus.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Holland, southwards. In 
waste places and near gardens in this country, but is not 
indigenous. -Flowers July to September. * 

Etymology .—^According to Thdis, the generic name is 
derived from the Celtic a/rd (whence also the Greek op^vc ; 
the Latin ardmm and cardo; and the English cardinal), a 
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point, in reference to the spiny le£v^. The specific name ha^ 
been given in EMWordanra with the idea formerly cherished, 
that the white veins on the leaves were caused by a drop of 
the Vii^n Mary’s jnilk; hence, also, the T^glish terngs Lady’s 
Thistle, i.e.y our Lsidy’s Thistle, and Mfik Thistle. It is 
generally supposed, that the ertXv/3ov mentioned by Diosco-. 
rides is identical with this plant. 

It is considered by some the elnblem of Scotland, and as 
such is designated by the poet— 

“ Proud thistle ; emblem dear to Scotland’s sons, 

Begirt with threatening points, strong in defence, 

Unwilling to assault.” 

There is, however, this objectioa to its being considered a 
national emblem,—viz., that it is rare in Scotland. 

amd Uses .—^The fruit, which is commonly called 
the seed, is covered with a smooth epidermis, and contains a 
bitterish oily seed. The leaves are inodorous, and have'an 
herbaceous, bitterish taste, when Kdaaticated, tinging the 
saliva green. The root is esculent in the spring of the second 
year, like salsafy, and the young teijder leaves are eaten in 
salads, or boiled as greens. The tender stalks, peeled and 
soaked in water to Extract their bitterness, are said to furnish 
an excellent dish, and the receptacle of the flower may be used 
as a substitute for artichokes. In some parts of France it is 
known as wild artichoke, t Rabbits are very fond of the leaVes. 
In Apulia the whole plant is used as a fodder for jiattle. The 
seeds are the favourite food of goldfinches. 

The properti^ attributed to* this plant are tonic, de^ 
obstruent, sudorific, and diuretic. Ettmuller and Geofiroy 
highly extol the eflects of the seeds in pleurisy, catarrh, and 
rheiunatic pains of the chest. A still more potent quality,., 
ascribed to them by Lindanus, is that of curing hydro¬ 
phobia by virtue of their sudorific effects; for this purpose, he 
recommends 1 or 2 drachms of the powdered seeds in wine. 
Matthiolus asserts that a decoction of the. leaves and root is 
useful in dropsy, jaundice, and nephritis : and, according to 
Toumefort, the expressed juice of the leaves is febrifiige in the 
dose of 4 ounces, given at the commencement of the paroxysm 
of intermittents. 
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Extemallj, the decoctioti of the plant and the bruised 
leaves have been esteemed useful applications to ulcejS) etc., 
and are reputed to have proved serviceable in cancer. 

The original authors of this work considered the true 
character of this Thistle to be that of a slight tonic, stomachic, 
and diaphoretia 
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DATURA ST!RAM0UIUM, L. Thorn-Apple. 

Nat . Gnt . SoLANAOlUB. 

J*. STBAHonm. O . Stbohapkeii. 

Description. — Root annual, woody, branched^ whitish, 
fibrous. Stem herbaceous, thick, cylindrical, fistular. wiooth, 
pale shining green, simple below, dichotomously branched 
above, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves alternate, large, spreading, 
imequal, petiolate, somewhat succulent, ovate-triangular, acute, 
glabrous, angled and sinuate at the margin, dark lurid green 
above, paler beneath, marked with strong branching veins. 
Flowers large, solitary, axillary, on short erect peduncles 
Calyx long, tubular, pale green, acutely pentangular, 5-toothed 
at the summit, with ovate, acut^ erect, keeled segments 
Corolla wb’te, funnel-shaped ; tube cylindrical, greenish white, 
longer than'Ihe calyx, gi-adually exp.'»nding into a pentagonal, 
4 -cleft, plaited limb j segments rormdish, shadow, tapering into 
a subulate alj)ex. Stamens 5, with linear-subulate, erect fila¬ 
ments, shorter than the corolla, inserted in the tube, tipped 
with erect, ovate-linear, brownish, cofiipressed anther^, which 
open longitudinally.* Ovary superior, ovate-pyramidal, obtuse, 
hispid, supporting a white cylindrical style as long as the 
stamens, crowned with a clavate, obtuse, bilobed stigma. 
Fruit an oval, erect capsule, armed with numerous? nearly 
equal, strong, pufigent spines, and subtended at the base 
by the remains of the calyx; it has a fleshy exterior, and 
is internally divided at the lower part into 4 cells, but 
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2 only of, tlie diasepimesnts real^ the top, opening by 4 
valves,‘and containing n^y reniform, compressed, blackish, 
punctured seeds, which are attached to thick, salient, dotted 
placentee. (Plate JKLIII., fig. 4: (a) corolla, opened ^o show 
tile stamens; (b) pistil; (c) horizontal section of the ftnit; (d) 
' seed magnified) 

Distribution. — Nearly all the temperate and warmer 
r^ons of the globe, occurring as a weed of cultivation, in 
which condition it is found in waste ground chiefly near 
gardens in the south of England. Flowers July and August. 
The opinion of Alphonse De OandoUe,, who may be con¬ 
sidered an authority, is that this plant is a native o*‘ the 
Old World, in all probability of the borders of the Caspian 
Sea or the neighbouring regions: he considers it veiy doubtful 
whStiier it-TCxistod in Europe at the period of the ancient 
Roman Empire, but supposes it to have spread between that 
time and the period of the discovery of America. The seeds 
were brought to this country from Constantinople by Lord 
Edward Zouch, and given to Gerard, who raised plants from 
them, about the year 1590. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from the Arabic 
Datora, or TdtSrah*^ while Stramonium is a corruption of 
m-pvxvofiaviicovy supposed to designate this plant in the 
writings of Dioscorides. The common name, Thorn-apple, 
obviously refers to the spiay fruit It is called in the United 
States, Apple of Peru, Devil’s Apple, and Jamesto^pi-weed. 

The Stramonium is commonly associated with witchcraft, 
poisoning, and dearth. Harte, speaking of the plants growing 
around the palace of Death, says— 

j. “ Nor were the nightshades wanting, nor the power 
Of Thomed Stramonium, nor the sickly flower 
Of cloying mandrakes, the deceitful root 
Of the monk’s fraudful cowl, and Plinian fhiit.” 

Properties and Uses .—The plant has a disagreeable nar¬ 
cotic odour, which has been compared to that of bean meal, 
and is more developed when the leaves are rubbed between 
the fingers. Beigius, after being for some time exposed to the 
odour of tiie recent plant, and from chewing one of the leaves, 
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experienced a kind of intoxiofttion like tiiat produced by.ttie 
fumes of tobacco. The foliage is bitter to the taste, less, nau¬ 
seous when shewed, and tinges the saliva of a deep green 
colour. % . 

The ancients can scarcely be said to have used the Stra- 
iponium medicinally; indeed, its /ieleterious properties have 
been a formidable ba^er to its employment. It* has been 
reserved for the physicians df the last century to discover its 
medicinal value.* Storck was the first to institute experiments 
on the therapeutical action of this plant in mania, epilepsy, 
and convulsions, in so^fie of ■\fhich cases it proved beneficial 
Grading, and others have mad*^ numerous trials of it in these 
afiections, and, although in sq^ue eases it disappointed their 
expectationp, in others it produced the most salutary effects. 
Bergius strongly recommends it for similar diseases. -ftf 

the American physicians, in the early part of the preueqt 
“century, speak highly of its virtues in various disea^ep as 
epilepsy, sciatica, tie-douloureux, chronic rheumatism, etc. 

As an external application, the foliage of this plant has its 
advocates. It has been applied, in the form of decoction or 
cataplasm, to chancres and cancer, bums, etc. Gerard seems 
entitled to the discovery of its utility for the latter purpose. 
He says, “ The juice of ^om-apple, boiled with hogs-grease to 
the form of an vngucnt or salue, cures aU inflammations what¬ 
soever, all manner of burnings or sgaldings, as well of fire, 
water, boiling^l^d, gunpowder, as that which comes by light- 
nirg, aii'l that in very short time, as n. / seLfe have found by 
my. daily practice to my great, credit and profitt” 

The Thom-ftpple has attracted much attention, both in this 
country and in America, as an efficacious palliative in asthma 
and some other affections of the h.ngs, By inhaling the Aimes 
or smoking the plant fli the same manner as tobacco. At the 
present time it is employed in medicine almost solely for the 
above purpose. From the seeds, however, an extract or tinc¬ 
ture is made which is administered as a sedative or na/cotic. 
The root of Thorn-apple is given by the native practitioners 
in the Carnatic in violent headaches. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of the plant, Orfila 
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half an ounoe of the! extraet hilled a dog within 
twenty-four hours after being BwaUowed; that a quarter of an 
ouiice applied to a woWd killed another in spc hours; and 
that thirty grains killed another when injected into t^e jugular 
vein. The symptoms were purely nervous, an^ not veiy pro- 
nunent. Ordla conclude, that, like belladonna, it acts through. 
the blood-Vesseis, and probably on the b;(ain. 

The following case of poisoning in the human subject is 
recorded by Christison: " A child two years old swallowed 
about 100 seeds, without chewing them. Soon after, she became 
fretful, and like a person intoxicated; in the course of an hour, 
efforts to vomit ensued, together With flushed face;, dilated 
pupils, incoherent talking, and jafterwards wild spectral illu¬ 
sions and furious delirium. In two hours .and a half she lost 
hcT voice and the power of swallowing, evidently owing to 
spasms ot the throat. Then croupy breathing and complete 
coma set in, with violent spasmodic agitation of the limbs, 
occasional tetanic convulsions, warm perspiration, and yet an 
imperceptible pulse. Subsequently, the pulse became ex¬ 
tremely rapid, the beUy tympanitic, and the bladder paralysed, 
but with frequent involuntary stools, probably owing to the 
administration of, cathartics; and death took place in twenty- 
four hours. It is remarkable that no seeds wero.foimd in the 
intestinal canal after death.” Another case of the poisoning of 
a family of five persons, ^ho had eaten a quantity of the leaves, 
boiled in mistake for greens, is reported from America The 
author of the account says : “I saw the family about mi hour 
after dinner; the countenances Jiad a wild idiotic expression, 
the pupils widely dilated, the sensorial functions perverted, 
and the muscular system subject to an irregular agitation. 
The appearance of the family was extremely ludicrous. The 
children were laughing, crying, singing; dancing, and playing 
all imaginable antic pranks. They had no correct estimation 
of distance or the size of objects,—were reaching their hands 
to catch hold of things across the room, and -again running 
against persons and things which they appeared to view as 
distant. The nail-heads in the floor were pieces of money 
which they eagerly tried to pick up. A boy, apparently 
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fancying himself undressed, taught a hat belonging to a.sW- 
dent, thrust his foot into it. pulled with both hands on the 
brim,rand began to fret that he could not get into it. The 
parents fioquently called on the children to b^ave themselves, 
but their own actions being equally eccentric, they afforded a 
•pdiculouH exhibition of family goyemment. Sulphate of zinc, 
with i})Ocacuanha, broyght from the stomach a lar^ quantity 
of the herb, and unuei’ the hse of camphor, carbonate of am¬ 
monia, and a waim aiomatic infusion, the symptoms soon 
subsided.” 


CLXXV. 

THYMUS SETIPYLLUM, L. Wild TnyStE. 

Nat. Ord. Laibata. 

F. SuBi’OLBT. ff. QtrEtirDitii. 

Description .—Root perennial, slender, hard, ligneous, fibrous. 
Stems mimerouB, decuuibent, branched, hard, roundish, minutely 
pubescent, 4 inches to a foot high ; bmnehas opposite, ascend¬ 
ing, slender, ictragonal, brownish red. Leaves opposite, sliortly 
petiolate, plane ovat<\ obovate, or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, 
entire, dotted, whitish beneath, uiarg^ more or less cUiated at 
the base. Flo^wers in small capitate spurious whorls, subtended 
by four-bracts; each Hower on a short p -(11001. Calyx tubular, 
marked with 10 ribs, vilhuM, purplish, 2-Ii^p(»d, upjier lip 
plane,. 3-tooth<Si, lower bifid, with subulate, ciliated segments, 
(km,11a pale reddish purjde, bUabjate ; tube eyliaidrical, as long 
aat t!ac calyx; upper lip (-rect, oinong, nearly plane, noBclied; 
lower spreading, trifid, with ovab- obtuse segments. Stamens 
4, distant, sometimes rather longer than the corolla, with erect 
subulate filaments inserted in the tube, tipped with small, 
(jordate, purple anthers. Ovary ovate, 4-lobed, supporting a 
subulate style, temiinatcu by a bifid acute stigma. Fruit 
consists of 4 minute nutlets, situated at the bottom of the 
persistent calyx, the tube of which is clotlied with hairs at 

2 c 
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the. period of maturation. (Piate XLIV., fig. 2: (a) calyx, 

natiural size; (6) corolla; (c) entire flower, magnified.) 

Dw^mbwtion .—^Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Da^uria, Western 
Asia to the Western Himalaya, Greenland. Introduced in 
North America. Abundant on hills, heaths, and dry grassy 
places in this cmmtry. Flowers June to August. 

Etyrdology .—The generic name is derived from Ovfioc;, 
strength, the plants to which it- refers being supposed, from 
their aromatic properties, to strengthen tlys animal spirits. 
SerpyUum, from tpmiXXov, and that from tpvtx), to creep, refers 
to the procumbent habit of th» plant. It is doubtful whether 
this is the plant intended by Dioscorides. It is grot)ably 
referred to by Virgil, both as Thymus and SerpyUum. Wild 
Thyme is sometimes called, provinciaUy, Mother of Thyme, 
Folial Mountain, and Creeping Tliyme. Wild Thyme is sub¬ 
ject to many varieties, distinguished by their habits, as weU 
as by the colour and size of the flowers, etc. 

Properties awl Uses .—The leaves, infused in boiling water, 
have been proposed as a substitute for tea. The foliage is 
eaten by sheep and goats, but refused by swine. It has been 
asserted that this and other aromatic herbs impart an agree¬ 
able flavour to the flesh of sheep that feed upon them; but it 
is weU known that sheep only crop these plantg occasionally, 
or when there is a deficiency of other pasturage. The truth 
is, that the situation favourable to aromatic plants produces a. 
short sweet herbage, best adapted for those animals. Bees are 
extremely fond of the flowers. The odour bf the _ plant is 
sweet, fragrant, and agreeable ; the taste bitter, camphorous, 
and aromatic. It yields its virtues both to waier and spirit. 

Wild Thyme has the aromatic, tonic, stomachic, diuretic, 
and 'resolutive propeities common to many labiate plants; in 
addition to which it has been considenid emmenagogue, anti- 
spasmodic, and cephalic. Its effects have been extoUed in the 
^tulent and abdominal pains, which so often disturb nervous 
and melancholic subjects ; also in hysteria, nervous headaches, 
giddine.S8, etc. Linneus speaks of, it us well adapted for 
relieving the headache which follows inebriation. What has 
been said in our former pages of rosemary, balm, and others 
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of die same natural family, <ari]l apply equally well ta ,tkia 
plant. As a topical application, it has t}een recommended for 
swellings, neryous disorders, and for some chronic disorders of 
the skin 


CLXXVL 

LINAKIA VTTI,GAEIS, Mill Toad-Flax. 

r 

Naf. Ord. ScitOPBTri.AiitHE;E. 

F. LINAIBH. O. FBATTBirPLAOHS. 

* 

Description .—^Root perennial, woody, tortuous, creeping, 
whitish, fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, glandi4i*i light 
green, tough, leafy above, simple, or slightly branched towards 
the summit, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves sessile, erectly spn .uiiug, 
numerous, scattered, crowded towards the summit of the stem, 
linear-lanceolate, acute, entire, somewhat revolute at the mar¬ 
gin, pale glaucous green. Flowers in a terminal erect raceme ; 
each flower on a short peduncle, with a linear, acute, refloxod 
bract at the base. Calyx monopbyllous, glabrous, 5-parted, 
with ovate oblong, acuie, erect segments. Corolla large, pale 
yellow, with an ample ventricose tube, terminating at the base 
in a ‘conical-subulate spur; limb bilabiate, ringent, upper lip 
erect, bifid, w^|^ the segments rounded, reflexed at the margin; 
lower lip 3-lobed, the side lobes spreading, somewhat concave, 
middle lobe much smaller, nearly ro'md; jTalate fornicate, 
prominent, saffron coloured, clothed with silky hairs. Stamens 
4 , furnished with whitish subulate filaments, the 2 loiter 
atiaohed to the lower lip, clavate and villous at the "base; 
anthers oval, yellow,* connivent by their parietes. Ovary 
ovate, subcompressed, glabrous, with a subulate style as long 
as the shorter stamens, terminated by a capitate truncated 
stigma. Fruit' an ovate-oblong, emarginate, 2-celled cApsule 
opening at the end, subtended by the persistent calyx. Seeds 
numerous, orbicular, brownish black. (Plate XLIV., fig. 4 : 
(a) entire flower, viewed sidewise; (b) calyx; (c) longitudinal 
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seciion of the corolla, showing the stamens and pistil; (d) 
pistil; (e) capsule; (/) transverse section of the same.) 

Dietrihution .—^Europe (Arctic), excL Tufkey, Siberia, 
Dahuria. Introduced in North America. Wastef'groimd in 
some parts of England and Scotland; rarer in Ireland. Flowers 
July to Qptober. 

Etymology .—The generic name i6 derived from Unum, 
flax, the leaves of the species here described resembling those 
of flax. In consequence of this similarity, and from a fancied 
resemblance between the mouth of the flower and that of the 
toad, it has also received its common name. It is sometimes 
called, provinciaUy, Butter and Eggs. A singular vKxiety of 
this plant, the Peloria, with five spurs and five stamens to 
each flower, is occasionally to be met with. Toad-flax is a 
troublesc-ne weed in sandy pastures. 

Properties and Uses .—The foliage is refused by horses, 
cows, and sWine, and is seldom touched by sheep or goats. 
According to Damboumey, the fresh herb when in blossom 
imparts an olive colour to woollen cloth luid silk. Linneus 
states that an infusion of the plant in milk is used in Smoland 
to destroy flies. The Toad-flax has a faint disagreeable smell, 
somewhat resembling that of dwarf Elder, when the plant is 
rubbed between the fingers; to the taste it is bitterish, sub¬ 
saline, herbaceous, and ungrateful. It is generally allowed by 
the older writers to be a powerful diuretic, cathartic, and 
deobstruent; hence it has been employed <to carry off the 
water of dropsies, to remove obstructions of the' liver or 
mesenteric gfands, obstinate, hypochondria, and in some 
affections of the kidneys and bladder. It has never been used 
in regular practice,, but is a well-known rustic medicine. 
Wailer says, “ The coimtry people boil the whole plant in ale, 
and drink the decoction; some use the expressed juice, which 
operates more powerfully stiU, and produces a copious flow of 
urine.” 

Toad-flax has, perhaps, enjoyed most reputation as an 
external remedy, in which character it is said to be anodyne 
and repellent. It has been principally used in the forms of 
qi^ment cataplasm, or fomentations. The expressed juice or 
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bruised leaves have been described as a useful application to 
foul ulcers, and ,the former for removing blotches on the ‘face; 
the distilled •water for inflammation of the eyes; and an 
infusion bf the flowers, used as tea, for cutaneous disorders. 


CLXXYIL 

POTENTILLA TOHMENTILLA, Sib. Tormentil. 

*Nat. Ok^. Bosaoh^ 

't') * 

F. ToKMBMTiiJjn. G. TobM'-'Sth.l, Blutwxjbz-Gansebioh. 

» 

DescHplion .—Root perennial, thick, roundish, irregular, 
knobbed, woody, fibrous, dark brown extemallj^, .♦eddish 
within. Stems numerous, ascending, sometimes procumbent; 
round, slender, wiry, slightly hairy, branched and dichr^omous 
above, 6 to 10 inches high. Leaves alternate, amplexicaul, 
nearly sessile, of 3 leaflets (towards the base of 5), which are 
lanceolate-elliptical, or somewhat rhomboid, deeply serrated, 
slightly pubescent, bright green above, paler beneath, with 
2 deeply cut stipules at the base. Flowers aedUary and lateral, 
solitaiy and erect, on long, filiform, naked peduncles. Calyx 
usually 8-cleft: segments ovate, acute, spreading, alternately 
smalier; 4 outer narrower and acce^ory. Petals commonly 
4, golden yellow, obcordate, emarginate, attached by short 
claws to the rim of the calyx. S.amens numerous, with 
yellow capillary filaments ’useited into the* calyx, not half 
the .length of* the petals, tipped with roundish ovate, com¬ 
pressed, didymouB, erect anthers. Ovaries many, glabrous, 
roundish, obtuse; the style attached laterally, terminated*by an' 
obtuse stigma. Fruit consists of several small carpels, seated 
on a small depressed hairy receptacle; they are ovate, obscurely 
wrinkled, and smooth. (Plate XLV., fig. 1; (a) calyx, natural 
size; (b) stamens; (c) pistil.) * 

Distribution .—fiurope (Arctic), Western Siberia, Azores. 
Common on heaths and dry pastures in Britain. Flowers 
Jime to September. 
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lEtyinclogy .—^Tormentilla is derived firom tormma, a pain 
or griping, in allusion to the use of the plant in dysentery. 
It has also been called HeptaphyUum and Septfoil^om the 
seven divisions oT the lower leaves. 

Properties and Uses .—The root, except in its recent state, 
when it ii faintly aromatic, is inodorous; it has a slightly 
bitter, and very astringent styptic taste. They have been 
used in tanning, and were at one time considered superior to 
oak bark. In the Orkneys, and the western isles of Scotland, 
they are boiled in water, and the leather is steeped in the cold 
Kquor. Leyser observes that the inspissated red juice of the 
root may be conveniently substituted as a dye for dragon’s 
blood. The roots also, with tne addition of alum and the 
berries of the common guelder rose {Vibumvm Oputus), 
will dye lather of a red colour. Linneus, in his Flora Lap- 
ponica, says, “ By masticating the root, and rubbing in the 
saliva with their fingers, the Laplanders dye of a red colour 
the skins which they use as a part of their clothing.” Swine 
are said to be fed upon the roots in Killamey. The foliage 
is sometimes eaten by cows, goats, sheep, and swine, but is 
refused by horses. On account of the astringency of the root, 
it has been much employed in diarrhoea and hemorrhages. 
Some of the ancients considered it sudorific and alexipharmic, 
and beneficial in the plague and other malignant diseases. 
Vesalius considered it equal to guaiacum and sarsaparilla 
in the cure of syphilis. It has also been highly recommended 
in fevers, small-pox, measles, etc., especially when accompanied 
with great relaxation. Dr. Cullen considered it useful, botn 
by itself or combined with gentian, in intermittent fevers. 
Ther c^der physicians oonsidered it to act in a peculiar manner 
upon the acidities of the stomach and Ipwels, and to cleanse 
them from the slimy mucus and sordes with which they were 
loaded. Externally, it has been iised as a gargle for relaxed 
uvula, ulcers of the mouth, etc. A piece of Unt constantly 
soaked in a strong decoction of Tormentil, and placed over 
warts, has had the reputation of being an- effectual cure. 
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CLXxvni. 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS, L. 

■ 

Officinal, oe Great Wild Valebian. 

Nat . Ord . Vaukbxakkjb, 

F . YaL^EIA^s!' O . ObBBATTOBIJCHBB BALIVBIAfr. 

Description.—IRoot perennial, composed of long, slender, 
fleshy, whitish or dusKy brown libres, united into a heakl, and 
sending out long creeping sfloots from the crown. Stems 
strai^l, erect, fistular, striati d, yellowish green, glabrous or 
slightly hairy, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 
distant, decreasing in size towards the summit, usually divided 
into 7 or 8 pairs of lanceolate serrated leaflets, and ^n one, 
deeply veined, dark green above, paler beneath, and bearded 
at the base. Flowers in terminal cor 3 mibs, which at L.igth 
become paniculate, with lanceolate, connate, waved, pale 
bracts at the base of the peduncles. Limb of the calyx small 
and involute during aestivation, finally expanding into a 
feathery pappus crowning the fruit Corolla pale flesh-colour, 
funnel-shaped, with a small lateral protub<»unco at the base; 
limb divided into 5 obtuse, nearly equal segments. Stamens 
3, with subulate filaments, longer than the corolla, crowned 
with roundish oblong, yellow anthers* Ovaiy inferior, oblong, 
supporting a. slender style, rather shorter than the filaments, 
tipped‘with a trifid bearded stigma. Fruit smooth, ovate- 
t)Blong, purpli8h, crowned wkih a feathery pappus of 10 or 12 
rays,'containi^ a single oblong seed. (Plate XLV., fig. 2 : (a) 
root; (6) longitudinal section of the flower, to show the sta¬ 
mens; (c) fruit.) • 

Distribution. —^E^ope (Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria, Japan, 
Western Asia. Moist woo’ds and banks of streams in this 
country. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived either from 
Valerius, who is said to have discovered the virtues of the 
plant, or more probably from vaZere, to be in good health, in 
allusion to its medicinal propertiea This species was for some 
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time- regarded as tihe ^ov of iDioscorides, but Sibthorp has 
proved that to be a distinct plant, whidb he has named 
Valericma Dioacoridie. It is called, provincially, Capons-tail, 
Set-wall, and AU-heaL 

The plant is known under several varieties accordicg to 
the situation it inhabits. “ In England, Valerian is cultivated 
in many -yillages near Chesterfiqjd in *< Derbyshire, the wild 
plant which occrirs in the neighbourhood not being suflSciently 
plentiful to supply the demand.. In Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and New York, as web as in Holland, the plant is grown' 
to some extent It is propagated by oeparating the young 
plants which are developed at the end of runners emitted from 
the rootstock.”— Phurmacographia, p. 337. 

Properties and Uses .—The leaves of V. offi-dnalis ‘are 
eaten by ccws, but are not relished by sheep. Cats are weU 
known to be delighted -with the roots; rats are said to be 
equally fond of them, and they have hence been used for the 
purpose of enticing those animals to their destructiorL The 
root has a peculiar, strong, penetrating, to most persons dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and a warm, bitter, subacrid and slightly 
saline taste, compared to that of newly tanned leather, or of 
Asarabacca root. 'The saturated watery infusion is of a red 
colour, and has the odour and taste of the root. 

Valerian-root has had a reputation for its medicinal -virtues 
fiom an early period. It appears to have been given with 
most success in epilepsy, for which Fabius Qslumna first 
recommended it, having experienced its beneficial efiects in 
his own person. Subsequently it has attracted the attention 
of numerous observers, as Cruger, Lentilius, Schuchmann, 
Riv^rius, Sauvages, Scopoli, Marchant, Chomel, and Tissot, 
■with whom it has proved successful both in children and 
adults. It is not a little remarkable that Valerian has been 
very efficacious in epilepsy produced by anger, fear, etc. It is, 
however, to be expected that in some instances it should afford 
no benefit, as related by Rocher and Alibgrt. In putrid and 
intermittent fevers it has also been highly recommended. 
Dr. "Withering remarks that it is an excellent medicine in 
caseA .of habitual costiveness, having afforded relief when 
stnfiu^ Durcatives were Ineffectual. 
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Gerard says, “ It is put iifto counterpoysons and medicines 
preseruatiue against pestilence; whereupon it hath been held 
(and is to this day among the poore people of our northeme 
parts) ih such veneration amongst them, ^that no broths, 
potta^, or physical! meats are worth any thing, if Setwall 
9rere not at an end; whereupon, some woman poet- m other 
hath made these verse j:— , 

‘ They that will haue thoir heale, 

• Must put Setwall in their keale.’ ” 

Externally, the volatile oi^,haa been used as a liniment to 
paralysed limbs. The uowdered root, mixed with snuff and 
used as an errhine, is stated to liave proved serviceable in 
yreakness of sight. It has been in high repute with the 
peasantry as a remedy for wounds, cuts, etc. 

At the present time Valerian-root, or rhizome, iS utcd as a 
stimulant and antispasmodic. As seen in the shops it is in 
shoi*t pieces about the tliickness of the little finger. 


CI.XXIX. 

VERBENA OFFICINALIS, L. Vervain. 

Nat. Ord. VsttBENAcaaB. 

F VHEVKuna], Hebbb sacb^e. *G. Eisbnkhart. 

• P 

DescHption .—Root perennial (sometimes biennial), tapering, 
fibrous, y-jllowish. Stems upright, tape/ing, purplish, obsoletely 
tetragonal, hard, rough at the angles with short prickly hairs, 
simple, or dividing into opposite slendej' branches, 1 to 2^ feet 
lagh. Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, ovate-oblong, or 
lanceolate, pinnatifici^ dull green, rough with short scattered 
hairs j uppermost sometimes trifid or simple; segments incised 
obtuse, terminal one largest. Flowers small, sessile, with a 
short acute bract at the base of each, disposed in filiform 
somewhat paniculate spikes. Calyx tubxilar, angular, pube¬ 
scent, permanent, with 6 teeth, 1 truncate and shorter than 
the rest. Corolla funnel-shaped, with an incurved tube, and a 
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spre&dmg limb divided into 6 sfiort, rather unequal, rounded 
lobes, pale or whitish vioiet. Stamens 4, didynamous, included, 
with very short filaments tipped with roundish anthers. 
Ovary small, quadrangular, supporting a filiform style termi¬ 
nated by an obtuse stigma. Fruit consists of 4 oblong con¬ 
crete nutlejs, brownish, convex, and reticulated in front, white' 
and nearly plane at the back, enclesed ^ firat in a thin mem¬ 
brane, which fades at the maturity of the seed. (Plate XLIV., 
fig. 3 : (o) lower leaf; (b) entire flower; (c) calyx and bracts; 
(d) corolla, opened to show the stamens ; (e) pistil; (/) fruit, 
natural size ; (g) the same, magnified (h) nutlets.) 

Difftrilmtion .—^Europe from Denmark southwards, *iVor- 
them Africa, Western Asia to‘■the Caspian and Himalaya. 
Introduced in North America. On dry waste grotmd and 
road-sides *in some parts of England and Ireland : not found 
in Scotland. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology and History .—The name Verbena is said by 
Thdis to be derived from the Celtic farfaen. Some have fanci¬ 
fully considered it a corruption of Veneris vena, and othei-s 
of herhena, this term being applied by the Romans to several 
plants, as laurel, olive, myrtle, etc., used to adorn the altars. 
Hence Virgil— * 

“ Verbenasquo adole pingues et mascula thura.”— Eel. viii. v. 65. 
and Terence in Andria, 

“ Ex ar& hac sume Verbenas tibi.” , 

In Virgil’s 4th Georgic, however. Verbena is used to signify 
a distinct plant. The description given by Diqscorides of hi?} 
upa ^oravT) agrees tolerably well with this plant. Provincial 
name;; of the Vervain* are, as Gerard informs us. Holy Herb, 
Juno’s Tears, Mercury’s Moist Blood, j. Pigeon’s Grass, arid 
Columbine. 

Vervain was not only employed, as above mentioned, to 
adorn,the altars for sacrifice, but was worn as a chaplet by 
heralds who were commissioned to anno^mce peace or war; 
and it is said to have been used in the league between TuUus 
HostiliuB, the third king of Rome, and the Albana It was 
4d8o used by magicians in their enchantments, and by the 
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Druids in their sao^ rito8,*and was gathered by them with 
nearly as much superstitious reverence as the mistletcte. It 
likewise formed a celebrated ingredient in love philtres, and 
was dedicated to Isis, the goddess of birth. 

Properties and Uses .—Vervain is inodorous, and has a 
slightly bitter and astringent taste, which it yii^ds by in¬ 
fusion. The fol'ipge fe eat«n by sheep, and the flowers are 
visited by bees. Few plants have enjoyed greater reputation 
among the ancients than the Vervain, and have so completely 
’ lost it in modem tim^s. It is^robable that the medicinal use 
of the plant originatSd in its employment for sacrificial and 
cabafislic purposes. We v\ ’ll merely enumerate a few of the 
diseases in which it has been? extolled ;—jaundice, dysentery, 
gout, ague, calculus, inveterate coughs, diseases of t’ .. throat, 
ulcers, ophthalmia, wounds. It was frequently worm •v'ipenr’r ■’ 
round the neck as an amulet; and Forestus relates a remark¬ 
able instance in which the bruised root worn in this manner 
cured a most inveterate headache. EttmuUer and other more 
recent autliors recommend a cataplasm of the bruised plant ^to 
be applied to the head; and in this way, with the internal use 
of the distilled water, Hartmann and l)e Haen relate that they 
bad cured several cases of severe headache. • 

Rejecting all the fabulous assertions respecting this plant, 
we can onlj admit that the expressed juice and the extract 
may*be, to a ceitain extent, febrifugn^ as stated by Touraefort 
and Chomel; jthe infusion may also be serviceable as a col- 
lyriuin’to weak and inflamed eyes, as a gargle in sore throat, 
and possibly as an astrmgent lotion to stght ulcers and 
tumours; but* we have many preferable remedies. 
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OLXXX. 

VI0L4 ODORATA, L. Sweet Violet. 

Mif. Ord. ViOLAOHa. 

F, VlOUiTTK. G. VltnOHllN. 

a< 

Description .—Root perennial, woody, creeping, yellowish 
white colour, with numerous filiform descending fibres, sending 
out from the crown slender, creeping, and rooting scions. 
Leaves all radical, on long, smootn footstalks, roundish cordate, 
crenate, nearly glabrous, dark green above, paler beneatbr and 
pubescent on the nerves ; with rjdical, membranous, lanceolate, 
serrate stipules. Flowers solitary and pendent on a scape or 
peduncle, which is filiform, nearly quadrangular below, longer 
than the leaves, and furnished with 2 small lanceolate opposite 
bracts, situated above the middle. Calyx of 5 ovate-oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous, persistent, purplish sepals, protuberant at the 
base. Corolla deep purpUsh blue or white, composed of 5 
unequal, obovate, rounded petals; the 2 lateral marked with a 
hairy line towards the base; lower one slightly keeled, and 
produced at the base into a conical, obtuse, incurved spur. 
Stamens inserted on a 5-toothed torus, with shoi-t filaments, 
supporting connivent 2-celled anthers, terminated by an ovate 
orange-coloured membrare; the 2 superior filaments are pro¬ 
duced beyond the anthers into subulate, compre^ed, greenish 
appendages, which intrude within the spur. Ovary superior, 
conical, supportuig a clavate twisted style, terminated by a 
hooked stigma. Fruit a turgid obtuse capsulb, 3-angled, 1- 
ceUed, 3-valved; the. valves contract elastically and eject , the 
seeds. ^ Seeds numerous, turbinate, glabrous, whitish. (Plate 
XLVI., fig. 2 : {a) anthers; (h) pistil; (b) fruit; (d) capsule, 
opened to show the seeds.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Afnca, Northern and 
Westein Asia, to the Himalaya. Well known in woods, pas¬ 
tures, and hedge-banks in some parts of * England, where it 
occurs as a native, and in other parts naturalized. Flowers 
,March to May. 
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EtyTtiology. —^Various ba'^e been the etymologies proposed 
for the word Viola. The most probat)lo is from the Greek tov, 
HO called frdm its being tho fabled food of lo, a favourite of 
Jupiter. The tow of Dioscorides is doubtless.our Sweet Violet. 
The ancient poets frequently mention the Violet. The White 
' Violet was the emblem of a hapless lover. 

“ raii. iilc8*violas summa papavera carpens.” 

ViBU. EJl. ii. V. 

“ Nor tinctufl viola pallor amantium.” 

Hok. Carm. 1. 3. Od. x. 

Plkjy*speaks of three ki.ids of Violets, purple, yellow, and 
white. The Violet is aiwj ys^considcred an image of modesty, 
and by some of our old English poets is sjjoken of as an 
emblem of faithfulness, as by the author of a sonnet .tublished 
in 1684 

“ Violot ih for laithfulncast', 

Wliicii in nio hliall abide, 

Tlojimfi, bkcwiso, lhaf from your huart 
You will not kt it blido.” 


The lieautrful allusions of Sliakspoare have never been 
surpassed:— 


“ Violots tflin. 

But sweeter (ban tbe Uda oi Juno’s eyes. 
Or Cytborea’s breath.” 


Winter's TaU. 


“Like^he sweet south 
That breathes u)K)u a ba' v of Violets, 

Stealing and aivinc odoui ” 

Twelfth Night. 


Projiertien and Uses .—The odour of the petals is remark¬ 
ably fragrant and agreeable, but is los^ in drying; to the taste 
•they are very slightly bitter and mucilaginous; when chewed, 
tiri g hi g the saliva bTua The loaves and root are mucilaginous, 
and rather nauseous to the taste. The petals yield their colour 
and flavour to boiling water. 

Dioscorides ropmmends the flowers for the treatment of 
epilejisy in children, siid Baglivi in nervous and convulsive 
diseases. More recently' they have been used for their slightly 
anodyne eflects in inflammatory diseases of the chest, and of 
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tihe mucous membranes. Wbetber recent or dried they are 
slightly bitter and mucilaginous; hence their pmgative quality 
mentioned by various authors, and which Pechliu ascribes to 
them when eaten as a salad; Mesue to the juice; FoLerius to 
a drachm of them in powder. The syrup of the flowers has 
b^n recommended as a suitable laxative for children. The 
herb is enioUient, and consequently has been used in cata¬ 
plasms, clysters, and fomentations, as a substitute for marsh 
mallow, etc. The seeds in emulsion have’ been accounted 
diuretic, and have been in some repute for expelling gravel 
and urinary calculi. They aro praised by SchoLsius, Bay, 
Lauremberg, and others, but are not used in the presenti^day. 
The root was said to be similar in its properties to ipeca¬ 
cuanha, and has had some reputation as a purgative. A con¬ 
serve made with one part of the flowers and two of refined 
sugar, has‘a grateful flavour, and may be used in flavouring 
nauseous or insipid drinks for the sick. 

We may here observe that the Heart’s Ease (F! tricolor) 
was highly praised by the ancients in cutaneous diseases, and it 
is remarkable that the bruised plant, especially the root, has an 
odour approaching to that of pcheh kernels or prussic acid. 
It has the purgative and subemetie properties of the Sweet 
Violet. Murray considers the Dog Violet ( V. canina) entitled 
to the character of a mild evacuant. 


CLXXXL 

JUGLANS REGIA, L. Walnut. 

Nat. Ord. JUGLANDAOEiB. 

». • 

F. NoTEB. O. WAIilNtTBS. 

Description. — A. large handsome tree, with many spreading 
branches covered with a greyish bark, smooth-when young, 
thick and ciacked when old. Leaves large,'alternate, petiolate, 
winged, consisting of 7 or 9, sometimes of 6 leaflets, ovate or 
ovate-oblons. elabrous. acute, nerved, veined, entire, rarelv 
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serrated, bright green. Male^flowers in long, cylindrical, pen¬ 
dent, brownieh green spikes, each flower with a rhombic biact, 
insei’ted into^ the lower sur&ce near the end; calyx 7-ilarted, 
with rqimdish segments; stamens about 18 or 20, fllaments 
short, supporting erect, oblong, 2-celled slithers. Female 
flowers 2 or 3 together, nearly sessile, situated nesi* the ex¬ 
tremity of the bcughs; calyx ah obsolete margii^ crowning, 
the ovary, mostly of 4 etect, evanescent, short segments; 
corolla 4-parted^. with ensiform, fleshy, gi-een petak Ovary 
, oval, supporting a bipartite style, terminated by large, reflexed, 
indented, lacerated &t^gma.s. J’ruit a large globose-oval drupe, 
exly^ijing, under a smooth, light-green, thick, fleshy covering, 
or sarcocarp, an oval-rounuish nut, reticulated with furrows 
externally, inclosing a white,*four-lobed, irregularly sinuated 
nucleus. (Plate XLV., fig. 3: (a) spike of male fl^>‘verQ; (6) 
flower, isolated; (c) group of female flowers; (d) fetune flov l, 
• magnified; (e) longitudinal section of the fruit.) 

Distnhuiion. —Greece, Asia Minor, Persia to the Himalaya 
and China. Largely cultivated in Cashmere, as well as in 
various parts of Europe, including Britain. Flowers April 
and May. Fruit ripens about the end of September. 

Etymology .—It has been imagined that the tree called by 
Theophi-ast^s Kapvcy is our Walnut, but his description is too 
vague and incomplete to enable us to pronounce with cer¬ 
tainty. It was named icapvov fiamXneov, Nux regia,, and 
Juglans, from Jovia glam, the Nuf of Jupiter, by way of 
pre-eminence. * Walnut is derived f om the German Walscft- 
nu88, signifying foreign nut. » 

Proj)ertie8%and Uses .—'rtie Walnut is valuable both as a 
fruit and timber tree. Before the introduction of mahogany 
the' plain wood was much employed in-the manufactiire of 
household furniture, but it is now chiefly used in this country 
for gun-stocks, being lighter in proportion to its strength and 
elasticity than any other wood. The figured wood is veiy exten¬ 
sively used in, the finer kinds of cabinet work. The fruit in 
its green state is commojily used as a pickle, and the kernel of 
the ripe fruit is well known as a dessert nut. It also affords, 
by expression, an oil resembling that of almonds, useful to 
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painteiB; find the marc left a^r expression is a nutritive 
ftw)d for a n i mals. The unripe fruit is used on the Continent 
as an ingredient in various dishes, and is made jjito a confec¬ 
tion trith sugar and aromatics. Moreover, the root, leaves, 
and rind of the fruit afford a yellowish colour in dyeing, and 
the infusion of the leaves is useful for destroying worms and 
various inuects. The trunk, by incisions made in the spring, 
yields a saccharine and mucilagihous sap, which, by fermen¬ 
tation, constitutes a pleasant wine, and on evaporation affords 
a sugar similar to that from beet-root, and which will crystal-, 
lize, it is said, as well as that from the (^aiie- 

The fleshy covering, or rind, of the fruit' is manff(^tly 
endued with tonic and astringent properties. The excitation 
it produces upon the stomach is sometimes suflBcient to pro¬ 
duce vomiting, as observed by Bay, Schroeder, and Buchner. 
In generaf it acts upon the intestinal canal, promoting its 
contractions, and thus expelling worms. It was renowned in> 
ancient times as an anthelmintic, and its powers in this respect 
have been confirmed by Plater, Fischer, and others. The 
expressed juice diluted, or the decoction, has been used as a 
gargle in relaxation of the uvula, inflammation of the tonsils 
or palate, ulcers in,.the mouth and throat, and to swollen gums. 
In powder it has also been recommended to sprinkle over 
atonic and sordid ulcers. The juice, mixed with honey, is said 
to be a good application to aphthous ulcers, find forms ^ with' 
vinegar a useful gargle. ' 

The inner bark is reputed to be strongly cathartic and 
emetic. The thin epidermis of the kernel is styptic, like the 
rind, and has analogous though less powerful effects. The 
oil expressed from the kernel has been recommended for ex¬ 
ternal application in leprous and other cutaneous affections. 
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CLXXXn. 

NAgTTJRTIUM OFFICINALE, Br. Wateb-Cbess. 

Nat. Ord. Cbuoifbb®, 

F. CbXSBON. O. BltCNKXNEBESSE. 

• *. 

Description. —Boot biennial or perennial, long, creeping, 
branched, with numerous tufts of long, white slender fibres. 
•Stems thick, fistular, <,ylabrou8, cylindrical, branched, rooting, 2 
to 4 feet high. Leave! alternate, pinnate, consisting of 3 to 6 
pair»^fi distant leaflets, ai d an odd one; lower ones large, 
ovate, somewhat cordate, temjpal leaflet larger and rounder 
than the rest; cauline ones subovate; they are all Habrous, 
rather succulent, and more oi' less lobed and toothe(^" Flowers 
in short, somewhat corymbose racemes, elongating as the fruit 
*ripens; pedicels filiform, without bracts. Calyx of 4 glabrous, 
ovate, deciduous, rather spreading sepals. Corolla cruciform, 
of 4 rounded, spreading, white petals, twice as large as the 
calyx. Stamens tetradynamous, with subulate white filaments 
and 4 glands at the base, and terminated by simple 2-colled 
anthers. Ovary elongated, cylindrical, w»th a very short 
style, and amobtuse capitate stigma Fruit a pod, or silique, 
about an inch long, slightly compressed and curved, pedicel¬ 
late, "spreading, or somewhat declinqjl, divided into 2 cells, 
separated by a partition, opening by 2 concave revolute 
valves, and containing several small rounded seeds arranged 
inragularly in 2 series. (Plcit§ XLVI, fig. 3: (ft) entire flower, 
magnified; (b) Stamens and pistil; (c) silique, or pod.) 

l^ribution. — Europe, Western Asia, Northern Africa. 
Very common in brooks and rivulets in fiiis country. Fleers 
May to October. It Has been .ntroduced into North America, 
and the British Colonies. In New Zealand the stems grow as 
t.lnVk- as the wrist, almost choking some of the rivers. 

Etymology. •— The generic name is derived from ^msus 
tortus, a convulsed Aose, tn allusion to the acrid and pungent 
effects of the juice of the plant. Bauhin and Sprengel con¬ 
sider the Nasturtiu/m offixindle the mavfi^ptov enpov of 
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Dioscorides; -whichi others refer*to the Lady’s Smock {Cwrda- 
vnvm.pratensla). 

Propertiea and Uses .—The foliage of Water-cress has a 
pungent taste, with a very slight bitterness; and when'bruised, 
its exhalations are volatile and acrimonious, affecting the eyes 
and nose, like bruised mustard-seed, but in a milder degree, 
Water-creSs is well known as an agreeable and wholesome 
esculent, and is cultivated extensively in the neighbourhood of 
London, as well as in other parts of England.' Large quantities 
are brought, daily throughout the season to the London, 
market A running stream of'-clear w£ter is essential to its 
successful cultivation. It is sometimes also cultivated in ga»rdens 
where it can be frequently irrigated; but when thus raised, it 
is far inferior to that which grows in clear rivulets. 

As an,article of diet. Water-cress is very suitable for per¬ 
sona of a lymphatic temperament, where the skin is colourless, 
and the flesh moist and flaccid, and particularly for those* 
subject to scorbutus or exposed to debilitating causes. In a 
more strictly medicinal light, it has been esteemed, in addition 
to its antiscorbutic virtues and its stimulating effects upon the 
digestive organs, as sialagogue, diuretic, and diaphoretic, and 
has been highly »3commended in tertian fevers, obstmctions 
of the viscera, chronic catarrhs, calculus of the .kidne 3 T?, and 
embarrassments of the bladder, as well as in dropsy, melan¬ 
choly, hypochondria, hysteric affections, etc. In fine; this 
plant, though less powerful, nearly agrees with the scurvy- 
grass {Cocldearia offi-cinalia), with which it has been often 
combined, as with other warm antiscorbutic plants. , , 

Externally, the bruised plant has been applied with reputed 
benefit to white swellings. The jviice, frequently injected into 
the ifbse, is said by Schroder and EttmuUer to cure mucops 
polypi, and mixed with vinegar and usdd in the same way, to 
be useful in rousing lethargic patients. The bruised herb, in 
the form of cataplasm, has also been applied to scald-head 
and tetters of children. 

A great deal has recently been wrctten'about the medicinal 
virtues of the Water-cress; it is ceiia.m that it is a very 
wholesome plant of an antiscorbutic character. 
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RUIJEX HYBRO LAP ATHTTM, Huda .Water-Dock. 

Nat. Ord. Foltooitejbi. 

F. PATIi''aHI..AQCATI(iUE. O. WabBEBAMPFEB.® 

• • 

Deaeription.—'R'-^Qi perennial, large, thick, knotty, branched, 
reddish black externally, -whitish internally, furnished with 
’ numerous long ahaggj^ fibres. ^Stem erect, cylindrical, striated, 
smooth, leafy, branched at the summit, 3 to 6 feet high. Lower 
leav6s large, spreading, lanceolate, acuminate, somewhat cordate 
at the base, often a foot and * half long, slightly toothed and 
waved at the margia, rather glaucous, -with strong /Itannelled 
petioles frequently a foot long, subtended by a snAli tubuli r, 
,,scariose stipule; cauline leaves gradually smaller, tl-'' upper¬ 
most linear-lanceolate, acuminate, more entire at the margin, 
and tapering into short petioles; veins of the larger leaves 
very prominent, and nearly at right angles -with the midrib. 
Flowers in close spurious whorls, subtended by scariose bracts, 
forming a sort of panicle; each flower pendulous, on a slender 
peduncle thickened at the apex. Calyx *of 3 small, ovate- 
oblong, acufe, rather concave, erect, glabrous sepals, slightly 
cohering at ^he base. Petals 3, ovate, obtuse, entire, gi-eenish, 
veiny, longer than the sepals, and Ailarging over the ftuit. 
Stamens 6, -witli short setaceous filar ents, tipped with oblong 
2-lobed’anthers. Ovary superior, triquetroui^ glabrous, sup- 
•|foiting 3 very ^hort setaceoilfe styles -with penciUiform depen¬ 
dent Stigmas. Fruit a triquetrous smooth nut, enclosed in the " 
valves, which at the period of maturation are large, ovate- 
dCsltoid, veined, entir^ or very slightly waved at the margin 
near the base, and have each an oblong, greenish white, or 
purplish tubercle, extending down the middle. (Plate XLVI., 
fig. 4: (a) ripe fruit, with the enlarged petals or valvqp; (b) 
pistil, magnified ; (§) nut; (d) cluster of flowers in the early 
period of growth ; (c)- one of these flowers, slightly magnified.) 

Distribution. —Europn, common in England, by ditches 
and margins of rivers ; rare in Scotland and Ireland. Flowei s 
July and August. 
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Etymology .—The origin of *tphe generic name has been 
already explained under SokreIu The specific term Hydro- 
'lapathum is a compound of vSwjo, water, and Xairafiov. dock; 
the latter being derived from XoTra^w, to evacuate, in allusion 
to the aperient qualities of some of the species. Muntingius 
and some pthers have supposed that the great Water-dock is"^ 
the fiperawiicri of Dioscorides, and the^Herba Britannica of 
Pliny. 

Properties and Uses .—The fresh root has ‘a slightly frag¬ 
rant odour; and is at first of a reddish colour internally, but 
soon changes to a yellowish or yellowish brown hue by ex¬ 
posure to the air. It has a very astringent, austere,''and 
bitter taste. The leaves are acescent and somewhat styptic. 
Muntingius, a professor of botany and medicine at Groningen, 
wrote a trCitise in which he endeavours to prove this plant to 
be the true Herba Britannica of the ancients; and in addition 
to the resemblance in their external characters, he adduces 
instances of the efficacy of the Water-dock in stomacace, 
scelotyrbe, and putrid ulcers of the mouth and tonsils, in 
which affections the plant before mentioned was extolled by 
Dioscorides and Pliny. He also contends that the term 
Britannica is not'derived from the name of our island, but 
from the Teutonic words hrit, to consolidate; tS,n, a tooth; 
and ica signifying ejection, expressing its power of fastening 
loose teeth, or of curing ‘l-he disease which makes them loose. 
More recently Linneus pronounced his favoureble opinion of 
its effects in sco^pbutic diseases, both for internal and external 
application. Lotions and gargleff prepared from the foots Are 
•said to have been used with success in ulcerations of the 
tongue and mouth,, relaxed uvula, sore throat, etc.; and.the 
root, finely powdered, is reputed to be an excellent dentifrice, 
stren^hening the gums, removing sordes, and obviating putri¬ 
dity ; for this purpose, according to Murray, it is a common 
article of the toilet with the Swedish ladies. The green leaves 
were likewise applied externally, with thp same intention as 
^e root. ' 

The plant has now no acknowledged place in medicine, 
and, indeed, was but little thought of at the period when the 
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original edition of thia wo -ktfwas published; yet the aui^ors 
considered it possessed of great powere as a remedial agent, so 
that it might be employed in various cutaneous diseases; also 
in that^epraved habit of body w'hich in many of its symptoms 
resembles scurvy; in obstructions of the viscera, hemorrhages, 
hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, and a weakened relaxe.1 state of 
the bowels, Tbej algp considered that other nalfve species 
of Dock, as It. aaroguineus, ohtuaifolvtia, and criejyfis, were 
undoubtedly us«^, particularly in cutaneous diseases. 


CLaKXIY. 

CENANTHE CROCATA, L. Hemlock Watkb-D ^opwoht 

Nat. Ord. Umbslufeius. 

F. CEnANTHE a sue JAUNB. O. EEBElin)OIJ)E. 

Description .—^Root perennial, fasciculated, of several large 
fusifonn tubex’ous bodies, with long fibres, and exuding an 
acrid, fetid, yellow juice. Stem erect, strong, cylindrical, 
furrowed, hollow, smooth, tinged with yallowish red, much 
branched, (when wounded, exuding, like the root, a yellowish 
juice), 2 to " feet high. Leaves laige, bipinnate, pinnae wedge- 
shaped or somewhat deltoid, trifid quadrifid, incised and 
deeply serrated, smooth, veined, deep green; uppermost some¬ 
what pinnatifid. Flowers in tei-minal spreading umbels, of 
many rays; umbeUules ijumeroi s rays, sifbglobose; outer¬ 
most. flowers ^irregular, pedicellate and sterile j those of thq 
centre regular, nearly sessile, and fertile. Leaves of the in¬ 
volucre and involucel various in number and form; thbse of 
the former usually about 5 nod deciduous, of the latter, more 
numerous and small Calyx small, permanent, with a 5-toothed 
margin, somewhat accrete after flowering. Petals white or 
tinged with purple, slightly radiant, obcordate, emai^inate, 
and inflexed at the* point Filaments slender, tapering, longer 
t.hB-u the petals, tipped with oblong brownish anthers. Ovaxy 
inferior, ovate-oblong, supporting 2 subulate, reddish, erectly 
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spreading styles, terminated byocute stigmas. Fruit linear- 
oblong, crowned by the permanent calyx and elongated styles, 
separable into 2 carpels, (marked with 5 obtiu^ lidgesj of 
which the 3 intermediate ones are slender), each containing a 
terete convex seed. (Plate XLV., fig. 4; (a) fioret of the cir¬ 
cumference ; (i) fioret of the centre or disk; (c) fruit.) , 

IHstribcUion. —^Europe, from Franc^ to Spain and Italy. 
Frequent in marshes and ditches m this country. Flowers in 
July. 

Etymology .— Oivav9t) is a term applied by Theophrastuef 
and Dioscorides to some plant of the urtbelliferous kind, and 
is derived from oivri, tho vine, avOoc, a flower, alluding, jit is 
supposed, to the vinous smell of the blossoms. Matthiolus, 
in his Commentary, first apphed the name to this genus. 
Lobel compares this species to the hemlock, referring, we 
suppose, some resemblance in its appearance or effects. 
It is probably on account of its poisonous properties that it 
still retains the name Hemlock Water-di’opwort, as the foli¬ 
age, both in appearance and odour, has more resemblance to 
celery than to hemlock, and the roots ai-e more similar to 
parsnips; and these circumstances have been productive of 
unfortunate mistakes. Johnson {Ger. Em. p. lOGO) states, that 
in his time the roots were sold for those of peony, and were 
daily vended in Cheapside by the name of Water Lovage. 

One of its old names, Filipendula, alluding to the fascicu¬ 
lated tuberous roots, has* suggested the common name Drop- 
wort,—also applied to the Spiraea Filipendvla, tf very different 
plant, which has^ however, the same kind of root. PrQvinciid 
names of this plant are Dead Tongue, Horse-bane, and Five¬ 
fingered Hoot, 

Pijpperties and Uses .—The roots have not any very dis¬ 
agreeable smell or taste, but contain a* virulent, poisonous, 
mUky juice, which becomes yellow immediately it is exposed 
to the air, and which exudes, though less plentifully, from all 
parts qf the herb, when wounded. 

The plant has been introduced into this-.work chiefly on ac¬ 
count of its poisonous properties, its value as a remedial agent 
beii^ undetermined and imcertain. The only recorded case of 
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its internal use is tiiat gi^enfby Dr. Pulteney, of a man jrbo, 
from the stge of &fbeen to forty, was a^ected with a most ^vore 
cutaneous erftption which had resisted eveiy proposed remedy. 
At length he was recommended to take the jyice of this plant, 
and before he had taken it a month, “ he was sensible of a 
>veiy great change for the better^ and by persisting in it for 
some time longer, his jiympi^ms were almost entirety removed. 
It deserves to be remarked, that this juice never purged, 
although, even iA its reduced dose, it never failed to occasion 
vertigo, nausea, an;' sickness, which were soon relieved if 
vomiting supervene;^ After‘he had thus far recovered, he 
desists from the juice, bv 6 drank every morning for breakfast 
an infusion of the leaves. Thj^ infusion neither excited nausea 
nor sickness, but always brought on a slight degree ef vertigo. 
The only sensible operation he could observe froj^ the plant 
was, that it produced an increased flow of urine, in wmch 
there was a copious sediment.” 

With regard to its poisonous properties, many deaths have 
been recorded from mistaking the leaves for those of parsley, 
and more particulai’ly from the resemblance that exists between 
its roots and those of the skirret (8inm Sisarimi); besides 
which, its odour is not so unjdeasant as 4o deter the unwary 
from eating it. The following arc some of the recorded in¬ 
stances of its baneful effects. 

^iree French prisoners, being i^ the fields near Pembroke, 
ate a quantity of the plant, which they took for wild celery, 
with bread and butter. One of ihem was soon after seized 
.with violent convulsions, a^d died in a shorfftime. The other 
two,, ignorant^of the danger, gave some of the roots to eight of 
their companions, and in a f'w minutes were attacked them¬ 
selves, in the same manner as the first* one of them di«<f; the 
other was cured by«bleeding and emetics, but for some time he 
experienced a dizziness in the head, though his stomach was 
not disordered. The others, by similar treatment, quickly 
recovered. • 

“ At Clonmel, fn Iraland, eight boys, mistaking the roots of 
this plant for those of skirret, ate plentifully of them; abobt 
four or five hours after, the eldest boy became suddenly con- 
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volflod, aad died; and before tine next moisBing, four of the 
other boys died in a sincplar manner. Of the three who sur¬ 
vived, one was maniacal several hours, another iost his hair 
, and nails, but i^he third escaped unhurt ”—PhUoiophxcal 
Tranaacbuyns, 1746, voL xHv., p. 227. 

The original authors of. this work mention a case that 
occurred a few years before they ■^ote„of a gang of convicts 
working on the embankments near Woolwich, who dug up a 
quantity of the CE. crocaia, and as t^e roots 'are fleshy and 
sweetish, they were tempted to eat of them. Four of the 
unfortunate men died, and tho rest vrdce more or less dis¬ 
ordered. 


CLXXXV. 

CICUTA VIEOSA, L. Watek-Hemlock, ob Cowbank 

Nat. Ord. UMBELLiFBaB. 

F. ClaUB AQUATIQUE. (?.'■WABBEBBCHrEEIONO. ' 

Description .—^Rsot perennial, very thick, hollow, whitish, 
annular, divided by transverse partitions into several large 
cells, and furnished with many fibres, in whorled fasicles. 
Stem erect, large, hoUovi branched, leafy, slightly striated, 
glabrous, light green, 2 to 4 feet high; lower flowering branches 
alternate, shorter than the stem; uppermost opposite, longer 
than the stem. Leaves alternate,, petiolate, bitemate; lower* 
spmetimes tritemate or pinnated, 12 to 16 inches*long; leaflets 
with lanceolate, deeply serrated, nearly sessile segments; ser^a- 
tures 'vfhitish at the points. Umbels large, of many rays, both* 
opposite the leaves and terminal, with an* involucre of a few 
linear pinna,tifld leaves, or wanting, and an involucel of 
numerous subulate reflex-spreading leaves. Calyx divided 
into 6 sfaall, ovate-deltoid, acute, spreading segments. Corolla 
white, or slightly tinged with green or flesh colour; of five 
obcordate acute petals, inflexed at the points. Filaments 5, 
subulate, white, spreading, longer than the petals, tipped with 
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didymous flesb-<56loiired anthers. Ovary ovate-turbinate, 
^brous, supporting 2 short styles,,at first connivent, erect, 
afterwards divaricating, terminated by simple stigmas. Fruit 
roundish, compressed at the sides, didymous, jerowned with the 
teeth of the calyx, the fleshy disk and the divaricating styles, 
and separating into 2 carpels. (PJate XLVI., fig. 1: (a) calyx; 
(b) entire flower magnified ^ (c) finit.) • 

Distribution. —Europe (Arctic), Siberia to Kamschatka. 
On the margins'of rivejs, lakes, and ditches, in many parts of 
England ; some pari i of Scotland and Ireland. Flowers July 
and August. 

• • ^tyinology.—Ciewta a, name given by the Latins to the 

space between the joints of ^ reed used as a shepherd’s pipe, 
and hence applied to this plant, which has hollow st^uis. It is 
doubtful whether our Water-hemlock or the spot^d hemb ' i.. 
is the Cicuta of Pliny, who evidently intends by +bot name 
the Kwveiov of the Greeks, and the Athenian state-poison. 
Haller is of opinion that this poison was obtained from our 
Cicuta virosa, and not from Coivium maculatum. But if the 
account of the death of Socrates, in the Phasdon of Plato, be 
a correct and not an embellished or fictitious narrative, the 
same objection applies to one as to the othgr. It is astonishing 
that the V/^ter-hemlock should be associated by some of the 
old botanists with Siam, or water-parsnip, and called by 
Gerard “long-leaved Water-cresses,”^ without any allusion to 
its poisonous properties. This plant is generally intended by 
the old authftra when they use tiie term Cicuta, but the 
spotted hemlock {Coniuni maculatuiii) was rflso called Cicuta, 
and there is raason to fear tiiat they have sometimes been con¬ 
founded. Wepfer, indeed, confounds the water-dropwort, 
de^ibed in the preceding article, with‘the present sfe'cies; 
and it is not improbable, that/ the same error has been com¬ 
mitted by others who speak of the roots being eaten in mistake 
for parsnips, unless, indeed, we ascribe to those who partook of 
them more than a common share of ignorance—thtf large, 
annular, hollow root Jia-ving very little resemblance to a 
parsnip. 

Properties and Uses. —^The root, wounded in spring, pours 
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forth, a yellowish juice, w'hich isf^^principally'contained in the 
vessels of the cortical pert. It has a heavy narcotic odour, 
and an acrid, hot taste. The lower leaves are described as 
having the same, properties in a less degree. The foliage, 
when bruised, smells like celery, but is more pungent, and 
its flavour has been compared to that of parsley. 

The properties of this plant an tintemal remedy, can 
scarcely be said to have been essayed by any practitioner. 
Bergius (Mat. Med. i p. 214) has the following accoimt of his 
experience with it. "I have never exhibited the Cicuta m 
its recent state, but I have giveu pUls made of the expressed 
and inspissated juice, and the powdered leaves to a lenjaJe 
labouring under cancer of the l^reast. I began with a small 
dose, which was gradually increased to three drachms daily, 
but no sensible eflect was produced. I prescribed for another 
person a saturated decoction of the dried herb to be applied 
externally; he by mistake drank the whole, amoimting to 
four pints, within two hours, but experienced no ill efibets.” 
From this it is evident that the dried plant is effete; and if 
any good effect is obtained, it must be from the fresh root or 
its milky juice. 

It is presumed be analogous to the conium, or common 
hemlock, and stiU more energetic in its effects than that vege¬ 
table, for which, indeed, it is substituted in the Danish Phar¬ 
macopoeia. We have several accounts of its empirical * use 
externally. Thus, in an endemic disease prevalent in West¬ 
phalia, called varen, resembling wandering ghut, in, which 
abscesses are formed, a cataplasm of the root has beci\ 
applied with success. The Siberians use it in the same form 
as a remedy for venereal herpes; and in pains affecting the 
back' aad ischiadic re'gihn, they rub the part with the brui8e4 
root, taking care not to touch the spine, leit the malady should 
be aggravated. In the same manner the Eamschatdales use it 
in lumbago, by rubbing the affected part before the fire. In 
Norway also, it is used as an external remedy for gouty pains. 

The plant is more celebrated for. its poisonous than for 
its medicinal properties. According to Withering, cows often 
eat it in spring, and are killed by it, but as the summer 
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advances, and scent bocouaes stronger, they carefully ^void 
it. Though a certain and fatal poison to cows, goats devour 
it greedily Tfith impunity, horses and sheep eat it with safety. 
Gmelid asserts that it is innocuous to horses,, but Gadd denies 
this. Of its poisonous effects upon cows there can be no 
, question. Three oxen died from .eating the roots, which were 
thrown by the current in spring upon the bank# of a river 
near Ilosl^ia, in Sweden Linneus found that a disease 
which carried •ff a grt^t number of cattle eveiy spring at 
Tomea in Westi-o-Bothnia, was occasioned by the Water- 
hemlock. This discovery was the more important, as the 
aff^tion was of such a nature, thait in ila 3 riDg the animals, 
although yM waiTu, whorever^tlieir blood came in contact with 
tha human body, it caused inflammation and ganprene, and 
even the exhalations from the carcases hatl a sh ilar effect. 
This illustrious naturalist is of opinion, that tbe*Watei-ucro- 
loek is more energetic than the spotted hemlock, imd less so 
than the hemlock water-dropwort. Tlae root appears to be 
most viiulent in sprmg, and the foliage in summer. Wepfer 
relates, that the root is poisonous to dogs, wolves, and eagles, 
and the leaves, though less powerful, have proved fatal to 
geese. He observed that dogs began t <4 stagger soon after 
swallowing the poison, and were dejected or agitated, and 
their heads trembled; after which they experienced thii-st, and 
frequent eructations, and a greenish foam flowed from their 
mouth ; then followed vomiting, diarrhoea, enuresis, and con- 
vulsiops. • 

^, The effects of this phmt upon man are thfcse of a powerful 
acrid narcotic having muct affinity with the water-dropwort 
already delineated, although more decidedly narcotic than the 
.lafter, which Orfila therefore places ai&oiig the acrids, anff the 
Water-hemlock am<Kig the uarcotico-acrids. 

Wepfer teUs us of eight children who ate of the root, mis¬ 
taking it for parsnip. One of them quickly experienced great 
pain at the pit of the stomach, “ et humi prostratus *urinam 
magno impetu ad viri, altitudinem eminxit.” He was then 
seized with convulsions and became insensible; the jaws were 
locked, the eyes rolled, and blood issued from the cars; he 
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had frequent hiccup and efforts to vomit, and. during the con- 
vulsiops the head was ^bent backwards, and the spine so 
arched that a child might have crept between tHe body and 
the bed beneath. , He gradually became weaker, and his death 
took place about half an hour from the first appearance of the 
symptoms. After death tho abdomen and face swelled, a 
slight lividness was observed near the ...eyes, and a greenish 
froth issued from the mouth. Another of the children died, 
and of the six who survived, a littje girl had tetanic fits, 
followed by complete coma, which lasted for twenty-four 
hours. 


CLXXXVL 

APIUM NODIFLORUM, Reich. 

Pkocumbent Wateb-Paksnip. 

Nat. Ord. TJuBEiiiJrsBJB. 

F. Beele nodifloebI O. Scheibbeich. 

Description .—^Root perennial, long, creeping, beset with 
numerous fibres. Stem procumbent, rooting, striated, jointed, 
thick, succulent, branched, usually floating on the water, about 
a foot long. Leaves alterrate, pinnate, composed of 3 or 4 pair 
of pinnse and a terminal one, which arc ovate or elliptical, 
acute, sessile, nearly equally serrated; those of the radical 
leaves have sometimes a lobe at the base on the upper margin. 
Flowers in umbels, which are sessile or nearly sd^ and opposite 
the leaves, composed of j6 to 9 general and partial rays; invo¬ 
lucre of one deciduous leaf or wanting, involucel of 6 to 7 
ovate-lanceolate reflexed leaves. Calyx i^maU and indistinct, 
6-toothed Petals 6, white, ovate, entire, slightly incurved 
at the apex, and somewhat radiant. Filaments 6, slender, 
spreading, rather longer than the coroUa, and'tipped with 
roundish anthers. Ovary small, inferior, .supporting 2 short 
reflexed styles, terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fruit ovate- 
turbinate, slightly compressed laterally. (Plate XLVII., fig. 2 : 
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(a) entire flowery magniaed p (b) finiit, natural size; (<j)/the 
same, magnified.) $ 

Di^ribuKon .—Europe from Belgium southwards, Northern 
Africa. Common in this country by thi yides of rivulets, 
lakes, and ditches. Flowers July Mad August. 

Etymology .—The generic namie originates from apon, the 
Celtic for water, in allusion io the habit of the plaiA. 

Propert^sa ard Uses .—The fresh leaves of this plant are 
rather succulent, nearly inodorous, and veiy slightly acrid and 
bitter to the tasto. J^hey are reputed to be a mild antiscor¬ 
butic, diuretic, and deo*«tru«#at. The plant was formerly 
adl^tled into the Lond-.u Pharmadbpoeia as a corrector of 
acrid humours, especially whqp manifested by cutaneous erup¬ 
tions and tumour^, of the lymphatic system. It b'' - long leen 
known as a popular remedy for what are called sc- butic "'m- 
plaints. Dr. Withering gives an account of its successful appli¬ 
cation in an obstinate cutaneous complaint, by taking three 
large spoonfuls of the juice twice a day. The expressed juice 
has also been recommended by Dr. Undei’wood in those erup¬ 
tions which frequently infest the faco.s and necks of children. 


CLXXXVn. 

ALISMA PLAJSTTAGO, L. (Iheat Water-Pulntain. 

Nrrt. Ord. Aliswaoils. 

PliAiqiAIN D.’KAU. (7.TFB08CHLOFFSiL, WASSBBWKaKBIOH. 

. Description .—Root per*'>nial, somewhat bulbous, covereti 
•with a whitish epidermis, and furnished with a tuft of 
numerous descendifig fibres. Stem or scape erect, obtusely 
triangular, naked, smooth, tinged with purple, 1 to 3 feet 
high. Leaves all radical, ovate, cordate at the base, acute, 
smooth, entire, nearly erect, slightly waved, marked*with a 
prominent midril?, .and about G parallel-conveiging secondary 
ribs; all on long, tapering petioles, deeply channelled, sheathing 
and purplish at the base. Flowers terminal on the scape, in 
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a long panicle of distMit spreading -^^horl^ generally of 6- 
branched rays in a wl^rl, alternately longer and shorter; 
peduncles obtusely triangular, with membranous, sh^thing, 
marcescent stipules at the base. Calyx of 3 ovate, concave, 
spreading, striated sepals, membranous at the margin. Corolla 
of 3 roundish spreading petals, pale rose-purple colour, rather' 
jagged at the edge, shrivelling, with short yellowdsh claws. 
Stamens 6, with subulate slightly incurved filaments, tipped 
with greenish anthers. Ovaries smaU, in a circle, numerous, 
each supporting a filiform erect style aad a simple stigma. 
Fruit of 20 to 30 clustered,* depressed, ovate, obsbletely 
trigonal capsules, indehi^ent, each containing a single s.6ed. 
Seed destitute of albumen, emb^o shaped like a horse-shoe. 
(Plate XLVII., fig. 1: (a) entire fiower; (b) the same, viewed 
at the back to show the calyx; (c) pistil.) 

Distribution .—^Arctic and northern temperate regions, 
Himalaya, Australia. Common in this country on the margins 
of lakes, rivers, and ditches. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology .—The generic name is derived from alis, water, 
in Celtic. The present species has been considered'by some to 
bo the \eifi(t)viov, and vtvpoi^eg, of Dioscorides, and the Beta 
sylvestris of Plinyyc but there is no means of deciding the 
point. The common name Water-plantain refers to the 
resemblance between its leaves and those of the common 
plantain; it is also called Greater Thrumwort. 

It is singular that nearly all the older botanists should 
have placed this plant among the Plantains, which it resembles 
merely in its leaves, while in natural character and qualities ii 
has more analogy with the Ranunculus tribe. ^ 

Properties and Uses .—The foliage of Water-plantain is nf 
an acrid nature, and deleterious to sheep and cattle; but, 
according to the Swedish experiments, it* is eaten by goats 
and horses. The root contains an acrid juice, which being 
removed by expression, or dispersed by boiling, the residue is 
an amylaceous fecula of a nutritive character, arid is said to 
be commonly eaten by the Kalmuc Tar tars^ The fresh leaves 
also contain an acrid principle of a fugitive kind, so that 
when thoroughly dried they are inert. The root was some 
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years since greatly eulogized, particularly in Kussia, as a 
remedy for hydrophobia. Lewshin, Bj|irdach, Moser, and others 
have, indeedi published several cases in which it acted* appa¬ 
rently* as an antilyssic, given internally to^the extent of 2i^ 
drachms daily, and the leaves applied, in the form of poultice, 
to the wound. The powdered root has also been given with 
reputed success as ^ subs^titute for bearberry, «n cases of 
irritable bladder; and De Haen states that the root, mace¬ 
rated in wine, has procured relief in calculus. The fresh leaves 
applied to the sul+’ace of the skin have an irritant and vesi¬ 
catory effect. According to Fiftmuller, they have been applied 
J.Ojtho wrists of those labouring under intermittent fevers, 
with marked success; he also asserts that the same, bruised 
a» l applied to the oedematous legs of dropsical 8ui*j"cts, excite 
copious vesicles, by the puncture of which tlie ser ."^ is d’-.iwn 
off and great relief afforded. 


CLXXXVm. 

SALIX ALBA, L. White Willow. 

Nat. Ord. SALloiKBLai. 

F. Saulk. Q. Weisse Wbide. 

Description .—A tree sometimes 5o feet high, with a straight 
trunk,with rfnereous cracked bark; branches numerous, erectly 
,fiipreEding, with grey, reddish, or brownish green bark; inner 
bark gi'een. • Learves alternate, petiolate, elliptic-lanceolate, 
acuminate, shining and pubescent above, white and silkjr 
.beneath, acutely serrated, lower serralutes glandulose,* ’Male 
flowers in pedunculate, cylindrical, obtuse catkins, 1 to 2 
inches long, subtended by a few bracts, and composed of 
imbricated, oblong, hirsute scales, tinged with brown and 
crimson; each scale including 2 stamens, with an obcordate, 
nectariferous glaiid ip front, and an oblong one behind. 
Female flowers in slender, cylindrical catkins, on long 
peduncles, and consist of imbricated, oblong scales, each fur- 
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niahed -witih a romdis^, ovate^ nectariferous gland, and a 
glabrous ovary, supportii^ a very short bifid style, terminated 
by 4 dbtuse stigmas. Capsule glabrous, ovate-oblong, ventri- 
cose at the base, nearly sessile, 1-celled, opening at the summit 
with 2 valves reflexed outwards, containing a single seed, 
crowned with a white shining tuft. (Plate XLVIII., fig. 1: 
(a) male catkin; (6) single flowey, with, its scale magnified; 
(c) female catkin ; (d) pistil, magnified; (e) capsule, opening at 
maturity; (/) seed.) ^ 

IHstrihution. —Europe, Northern AfH^, Siberia, Western’ 
Asia, to North-Western India, Frequent in moist woods, 
hedge-rows, and by river-sides in this country. Flowers^in 
May. 

EtyTTwlogy .—The name of the genus is compounded of the 
Celtic words sal, near, lie, the water. It was called irm in 
Greek, from uvai, to be of quick growth. It is supposed to be 
the iTta \tvKt} of Theophrastus. The Welsh name for' Willow 
is Gwilou. 

It is supposed that from the drooping aspect of the Weep¬ 
ing Willow, a branch or garland of the tree before us is 
considered emblematic of a hapless lover. Therefore it was 
peculiarly appropriate that the Queen in Hamlet should com¬ 
mence her description of Ophelia’s death by saying—: 

“ There is a Willow grows aslant the brook. 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; ” 

and that “ therewith ” the luckless girl should make “fantastic 
garlands.” 

Properties an^ Uses .—The recent bark has a peculiar odoui- 
t^d a bitter astringent balsamic taste, becoming Inodorous and 
more styptic by keeping. Its virtues are extracted by water. 

ThS wood is very white, tough, light, and pliable, and is' 
used for flooring, and for making chests, boxes, milk-pails, 
butter-firkins, and hoops for casks. It is also convertible into 
excellent charcoal, for gunpowder. The bark is useful in 
tanning* and imparts a cinnamon colour to yam. Horses, 
cows, sheep, and goats eat the leaves and ybung shoots; and 
the blossoms are eagerly sought after by bees. 

Passing over the praises bestowed by the ancients upon 
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the Willow for iW good effect in diseases of the nerves, feont, 
hemorrhages, obstructions of the live#, wounds, etc., we it 
jeccmupended in later times as a valuable remedy for inter¬ 
mittent fevers. The Rev. E. Stone relates,* in the PhUoao- 
phical TraTiaactions, vol. liii., 1763, that he gavo the pow- 
»dered bark in two scruple doses, repeated every ^our hours 
between the paioxysifts, in fifty cases of ague with complete 
success. Clossius, Gunz, Coste, Willemet and others have 
recommended the u‘5e of ^e plant in similar diseases, as well 
• as in dyspepsia, d..op»y, phthisis, and hectic fever. 

Externally, it has been ajJ]f)lied, either in powder or by 
fons&ntktion, to atonic, fungous, and ^ngrenous ulcers. Haller 
recommends baths made of th» decoction for strengthening the 
debilitated limbs of children. 


CLXXXIX. 

ASPERIILA ODORATA, L. Sweet Woodhupf. 

Nat. Ord. EuBTAOKiS. 

F. AarpscTL-E odobantb. Petit huoust. (7. WAT.mincTBTKB. 

Description .—Root perennial, creeping a little below the 
surface of the soU, and furnished at* the joints with several 
small descending fibres. Stems nuioerous, erect, simple, herba¬ 
ceous, smooth, tetragonal, leafy, gr^ en above,r purplish brown 
tbWards the base, G, to 18 inches high. Leavns 7 to 9 in a 
whorl; usually §, bright green, lanceola te, acute, rough only at' 
the -margin and on the midrib; lower nnes smaller, ob<jvate- 
l^ceolate, commonl]^ 7 in a whorl. Flowers in a terminal, 
erect, naked corymb, which is generally compo.sed of 3 principal 
branches, and 4 secondary ones. Calyx a small superior mai;gin 
upon the ovary, with an obsoletely 4-toothed limb. Corolla 
snow-white, funnel-shaped, with a very short tube and a 
4-parted limb; segments ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, spreading. 
Stamens 4, with short white filaments, and oblong, obtuse, 
erect anthers, situated between the segments of the coroUa 

2 B 
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OvATy inferior, rotindisl), oKsoletely di<lyiQOtis, sapp<»iing' 
2 filifqrm styles, niiit%d above the middle, ^rminated by 
globose stigmas. Fruit rough with ascending brii^es, not 
crowned by the calyx, separable into 2 carpels, each of which 
is dry, indehiscent, and contains a single seed. (Plate XLVII., 
fig. 4: (^) corolla, opened* to show the stamens; (h) pistil; 
(c) Gmit.) 

IHetribution.—Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia Woods and shady places in Sritain. ‘Flowers May and 
June. f 

Etymology ,—The generic'' name is derived fi*om asper, 
rough, in allusion to the rough leaves of some of'the i^odies. 
The common name Woodruff, corrupted into Woodroof and 
Woodrooffe, refers to the whorled position of the leaves,’Tike 
an old-fachioned ruff; also compared to the rowel of a spur, 
whence the names Woodrowel and Woodrow. ^ 

Propertiea and Uses .—It is remarkable that the fresh plant 
is almost destitute of odour; but when dried, it exhales a 
delightful and lasting fragrance, which has been compared to 
the odour of vernal grass, or melilot, approaclfing to that of 
peach-blossoms. It has an astringent and subsaline taste, 
which it imparts ‘both to water and spirit. The plant is eaten 
by cows, hprses, goats, and sheep, and is said to increase 
the milk of those animals, especially of the first mentioned. 
Infused in wine or be3r, it imparts an agreeable flavbur to 
those liquors; and may be kept among clothes, like lavender, 
as a perfume, apd to preserve them from insects. 

, The properties attributed to .this plant by the old writers 
are those of a diuretic, deobstruent, and villnerary. -It has 
be^n higlily commeiided in obstructions of the liver, biliary 
duc^, and mesenteric glands, in jaundice, and even in paralysis, 
epilepsy, and hydrophobia. In exanthemata and some cuta¬ 
neous affections it is also reported to have been used with 
advajUtage. Simon Pauli speaks favourably of the effects of a 
strong decoction of the plant, applied externally as a lotion to 
scabies. The fresh and bruised herb is applied by the country 
people to inflammatory swellings and to wounds. 

The only British species of the genus besides that 
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described is the •Squinancy •Woodruff {A. cywmchica), so 
named becaii^e of its reputed efficacy Is a gargle in sore throat 
and qqjnsy. 


OXC. 

OXALTS’aCETOSELLA, L. Wood-Soeeel. 

Vai. 

OxALXDK, AlLKLV*!. Q. SATTBEftLXB, EuCSUOKSUEE. 

Deivmption .—Rhizome horizontal, creeping, somewhat 
jointed, consisting of several alternate, fleshy, ov.Ae-gibhous, 
red scales, attached to a filiform axis, from which descend, at 
> short distances, the slender radicles or fibres. Leavef; all pro¬ 
ceed from the neck of the root on long, reddish, slender, naked, 
slightly pubescent petioles; 3 to 4 inches high. Lamina of 
each leaf composed of 3 obcordate, entire leaflets, bright 
yellowish green, often purplish beneath, slightly hairy, spread¬ 
ing, drooping at night. Scapes rather longer than the leaves, 
from among which they spring; pedxmcle pubescent, erect, 
furnished 8*bove the middle with 2 small, ovate, scaly bracts. 
Flower solitary, delicate, somewhat drooping. Calyx divided 
into short, ovate-oblong sepals, rathei^ membranous and ciliato 
at the margiry often tinged with purple. Petals 5, ovate- 
cuneiform, retuse, white or pale flesh colow, striated with 
purplish veins, |ittached to the receptacle by Small yeUowish 
claws.' Stamens 10, with subulate, white, erect filaments, the* 
6 outer much shorter than the rest, tippfcd-with roundish# rfub- 
tfigonal, innate, 2-cglled, jellow anthers. Ovary superior, 
roundish, angular, supporting 5 filiform erect stylos a little 
longer than the inner stamens, terminated by capitate stigmas. 
Fruit a membranous, spotted, 5-angled, 5-celled capsule,'open¬ 
ing by 5 valves; each cell containing 2 or 3 seeds attached to 
the axis. Seeds cordate, convex, longitudinally striated, bright 
reddish brown, each covered with a shining white tegument. 
resembling an arillus, which is at first closed, but at maturity 
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rolls back from the apex elasftcally and ejects the seed with 
coxisiderable force. (Pfe,te XLVII., fig. 3: stamens and 

pistils; (6) stamen, magnified; (c) styles, separate; (d) /japsnle; 
(e) seed.) 

Dtstrihwtion. —^Europe (Arctic), Northern Aj&ica, Siberia, 
and Weq/^em Asia to the "Himalaya. Eastern and Westerii 
North America. Abundant in inoist Shady places in Britain. 
Flowers April to August. 

Etymology .—The generic name derived from o£vc, Bhafp 
or acid; and the specific name has a siiAilar origLo. The plant 
before us is probably the oxya of Pliny, which, ho says, “ foUo 
tetma habet." When natural history, with almost cvery.ft'llier 
science, was confined to cloisters, the monks gave this plant 
the name of Alleluia, from its being in fiower about Paschal 
week, wh(Jn Alleluia was accustomed to be sung in churches. 
Another synonym, Lujula, is cither corrupted from the pre-« 
ceding, or from the Calabrian name of the plant, Juliola. Its 
provincial and ancient English names are. Sour Trefoil, Wood- 
sour, Stubwort, and Cuckoo’s Meat; the latter was given it 
because it flowers with the sirtging of the cuckoo. 

Ero'pertiea and Uaes —This plant is quite inodorous, but 
has an agreeable*^ penetrating acid taste, resembling that of 
lemons or tartaric acid. The foliage is eaten by 'goats, sheep, 
and swine; it is disliked by cows, and totally refused by 
hoi’ses. Tlie leaves forfii a more elegant salad than those of 
common sorrel. , 

* Wood Sorrgl has had the reputation of being refrigerant, 
attenuating and antiseptic, appcaaing thirst, diminishing febrile 
heat, and favouring the secretion of urine; hence it is described 
as'lacing used advantageously in putrid, inflammatoryj and 
bilious fevers. It has also been recommended in diarrhoea ahd 
bilious dysentery, and e8])ecially in acute inflammatory states 
of the kidneys, bladder, and urethral canal, and obstructions of 
the urinary passages in general An infusion of the leaves is 
a pleasant drink in ardent fevers; the addition of a little nitre 
will increase its refrigerating and diuretic effects. Externally, 
the herb, wrapped in a cabbage loaf and macerated in warm 
ashes until reduced to a pulp, is said to have been success- 
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folly applied to sarofuloos ulq^rs. A very agreeable'consKjrve 
is made by beatiog up the fresh l^ves with twice their 
weight ^of lo^-sugar. A syrup and an extract havd also a 
place in some foreign pharmacopceiaa The erystallizod salt, 
or binoxalate of potass, dissolved in water with a little sugar, 
forms a pleasant drink resembling lemonade. 


CX«I. 

ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM, L. Wormwood. 

Nat. Ord. CoMPOsrr.®. 

F. Abskithi!, Aiuymk. 0. Wkbmuth. 

Description .—Root perennial, rather thick, yeUomsh, lig¬ 
neous, branched, fibrous. Stem erect, firm, angular, striated, 
villous, pale green, branched, leafy, 1 to 2 feet high; branches 
axillary, leafy, and floiifcrous. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
doubly and irregularly pinnatifid (the lowermost nearly bipin- 
nate), with lanceolate, entire segments, and clothed with short 
silky down.. Flowers collected into leafy erect panicles; leaves 
or bracts 3-lobed, uppermost entire and linear-lanceolate; each 
flower pedicellate, hemispherical, drooping, brownish yellow, 
subtended by a linear-subulate br^et. Involucre of several 
imbricated scalbs, exterior very small and subulate, inner ovate 
and scaidous. Florets of the disk numerous,^'hermaphrodite 
tubuhy, 6-cleft wit the mar^n, with 6 short stamens and 2 
large recurved stylos tipped with bifid stigmas; those of the * 
ray few, short, ovate, subulate, and inclu'difig only an exsaited 
bifid style. Fruit consists of small naked obovate, achenes, 
seated on a convex villous receptacle. (Plate KLVIII., fig. 3 : 
(o) receptacle, magnified, with two scales and one floret remain¬ 
ing ; (6) floret of the disk ; (c) floret of the ray; (d) acheAe.) 

Distribution. —Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Bahuria, 
North-Western India] North America. Waste places in thU 
country. Flowers .August to September. 
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Stymology. —^The speciiic nai;^e AbsintlxixMn is derived from 
a.)l/iv6tov, and that from % without, ipivBog, deligh^ probably in 
allumon \o its very bitter taste. Wormwood seems to^be an 
alteration of Wotmwort, referring to its property of expdling 
worms. 

Properties and Uses .—The odour of common Wormwood* 
is strong, Iromatic, but to many persons very disagreeable; 
the taste is intensely bitter, persistent, slightly pungent, and 
nauseous. The flowers are less bitt«? and nauseous than the 
leaves ; the root is warm, aromatic, and uiuch less bitter than • 
the other parts of the plantf According to the Swedish 
experiments, Wormwood* is eaten by cows, horses, and' slfeep, 
but is disliked by goats, and reused by swine. It is said to 
impart a bitter taste to the flesh and milk of animals that‘feed 
upon it. scent is reported to drive away fleas and other 
insects. It was formerly esteemed as a tonic, febrifuge, and ^ 
anthelminticand externally, as a discutient and antiseptic. 
It has been used in intermittent fevers, combined with some 
aromatic, as well as in hypochondriasis, jaundice, dropsy, gout, 
scurvy, and worm cases. It has also been recommended in 
hysteria, arid as an emmenagogue. Dioscorides, who com¬ 
mends it in sevefcal of the above-mentioned discase.s, also 
affirms that it is a preventive of intoxication and on antidote 
against its ill effects; indeed, the “pooulum ahainthiatum” 
has long been a favourite, beverage. ' 

Externally, infusion of wormwood is by some considered 
a useful fomentation for inflammatory pains,* tumours, and 
gangrene; and combined with (jhamomile flowers and bay 
leaves, it forms the anodyne fotus communis bf the old. phar¬ 
macopoeia. The recent herb is said to have been applied with 
good'effect to cedematous swellings. The infusion, with a few 
drops of the essential oil of the plant, ifc reputed to bo useful 
in preventing the hair from falling oflF. The salt obtained by 
lixiviating and evaporating the ashes of the plant—formerly 
much used, and highly celebrated, by the name of “ Salt of 
Wormwood”—is merely carbonate df potash. It was much 
praiaed as a resolvent, antacid and diuretic. A scruple of tbia 
salt, dissolved in water with a little sugar, poured upon a 
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spoonful of lemyn-juice, conBtltute<f the famous “ saline 
draught” used for allaying vomiting, diminishing febrile heat, 
and, quieting*nervoufl irritability. 


PXOIL 

ACHILLEA MILLEFOLIUM, L. 

YaeIJow, oe Milfoil. 

% 

NaC. CW. J^OHrosrra. 

•'40*F. MiLLKPEUILLB, H.-JEBL Atn OHABPBlUlBnS. O. SOHArOAEBB. 

.• Dencription .—Root perennial, creeping, cylind’^'’al, with a 
few slender, white or pinkisli, subterranean shoots, .ind ee’^'^ral 
descending fibres. Stem erect, simple, and anlboth below, 
towai-ds the summit striated, woolly, and somewhau branched, 
tinged with reddish purple, about a foot high. Leaves ses¬ 
sile, alternate, elongated, seini-amplexicaul, bipinnate; pinnae 
numerous, opposite; segments deeply lobed, often trifid, acute, 
hairy beneath; radical leaves the longest, with membranous, 
short, rather sheathing petioles. Flowers form a terminal, 
fastigiate, paniculate corymb, with oblong, pubescent, pinna- 
tifid brach^ at the base of the peduncles. Involucre ovate, 
downy, of several imbricated, ovate, concave, downy scales, 
membranous and brownish at the rdargin. Florets of the disk 
about 12, small, hermaphrodite, with a yellowish tube, and a 
Jimb of 5 short revoluto segmeni-s; florets ,^>1 the ray 7 to 10, 
ligulate, whi^, pink, or purple, spreading, »roundish, refuse, 
obtusely 3-toothed, and contain only a pistil, which is rathp 
lo’nger than the tube. Filaments 5, short and slender; ^thers 
yeUow, connected „ Ovary oblong, somewhat compressed, gla¬ 
brous, supporting a capillary style, and a bifid, reflexed stigma. 
Fruit, or achene, linear-cuneiform, brownish white, somewhat 
toothed at the summit, seated on a flat, chafly receptacle. 
(Plate XLVIII., 4: (a) flower-head, somewhat magnified; 
(b) floret of the ray, magnified; (c) floret of the disk, mag¬ 
nified.) 



iH^rihviiion .—^Euroife (Arctic), temperate and colder parts 
of iTortliem Asia, Himalaya, North America. Common in 
‘ pastares and way-sides in*Britain. Flowers May td September. 

Etymology .—The genus derives its name from the warrior 
Achilles, who is said to have discovered its virtues. One of 
the common names, Milfoil, is a corruption of the Latin Mille¬ 
folium, refefring to the much-divi(^ed leayes. It is sometimes 
called Nosebleed, as the leaves, introduced up the nose, by 
means of their short hairs act as a mechanical irritant and 
cause it to bleed, thus affording relief to thg megrim, as Gerard' 
informs us. ^ 

Properties and Z78es.-j-The leaves have a weak, fragra^jt. 
smell, and a bitterish, astringent taste. The flowers, rubbed 
between the fingers, have a stronger, more aromatic odour, and 
a bitterish, warm, somewhat pungent taste. The subterranean 
shoots of the^root have also k pungent, rather pleasant flavour. 
Linneus observes, that the Dalecamians are accustomed to 
infuse the leaves and flowers of this plant in beer, while in a 
state of fermentation, with a view to increase its intoxicating 
effects. Batsch employed it in tanning. It is eaten by sheep 
and swine, but is not relished by horses, cows, or goats. 

It is considered bj some to be the STpartoTijc xiXio^vXkav 
of the Greek writera, much commended by them as^a styptic 
and vulnerary, and as an astringent in hemorrhagic complaints. 
They ascribed its discovery to Achilles, and pretended that by 
means of it he healed the Vounds of his companions in arms. 
In later times, its reputation as a styptic and astringent has 
been revived by Shahl, Hoffmann, Buchwald, and Chomel, who 
severally recommend it in hemorrhages from ^he stomach; 
lupgs, and uterus, and in dysentery. Moreover, in consequence 
' of its .volatile principle, i<; has been lauded in colic, cardialgia, 
flatulence, epilepsy, hypochondriasis, etc. (It has also bemi 
called diuretic and anti-rheumatic. According to Gunner, it is 
much used in Norway for the cure of rheumatism. 

Extejmally, a strong decoction of the leaves has, been some¬ 
times used to stop bleeding at the nose, as ^ application to 
hemorrhoids, and as an injection in leucorrhoea. The flower¬ 
ing tops, boiled in water, also form a useful anodyne fomentar 
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witli or without ohasnomile. *^0 bruised herb, or an 
ointment made of it, is sometimes allied by the peasantry to 
fresh cuts, Uhiises, ete. 


txcnL 

T^XUS pACCATA, L. Ykw. 

Nai.. Ord. CoiorsnB. 

y. Is.* Q. Eibb. 

• 

Description .—A tree rangjng from 15 to 50 feet high when 
oW; with a very thick trunk, covered with a rou^^n, cracked, 
dark brown bark, which easily peels off; bitches .ery 
numerous, and spread nearly horizontally. Leav( persistent, 
deep green, linear, acute, very entire, crowded, arranged in two 
opposite rows. Flowers dioecious, small, nearly sessile, axillary. 
Male flowers have a perianth of 6 to 8 scales, and a cylindrical 
column which supports several stamens, the anthers disposed 
circularly in the form of a buckler, and opening beneath; 
female flowers solitary and naked, each with an urcoolate scaly 
perianth, and an ovaiy pierced at the apex with a small orifice 
wliich answers to the stigma. Fruit an ovate-globose drupe, 
bright red when ripe, subtended by j|he outer permanent scales, 
or bracts; the succulent covering composed of the enlarged 
perianth almibst enveloping the nut, which is obovate-oblong, 
,aompj essed, pointed, tawny, wdth a thin, haiH, brittle shell, and 
a' wjiite mealy nucleus or kernel; embryo ’central straight. 
(Plate XLVIIL, fig. 2 : (a) leaf, natural size ; (h) male floweil; 
/cJJfemale flower; (d) vertical section of the drupe, sbo’wing 
the nut; (e) nut, sightly magnified; (/) horizontal section of 
tbe seed; {g) kernel; (A) longitudinal section of the same, to 
show the embryo.) 

Distribution .—Northern temperate regions, from thte Atlas, 
Taurus, Himalaya^ and, Mexico to the arctic circle. It occurs 
in rocky glens and mountainous woods in this country, but is 
rare in a .native state. Flowers in March. 



£md J5rAsS^*y.«-Ta3cii8, the oa^e of this tew, 
J*Mi roj^, aa arrow, hav^ probal^y the same origiii, ro^oea 
t(U7i(!)i)*beii^ with the ancients a common applllation for 
'poisons *, and it is^ possible that arrows in the old time Vere 
poisoned with the 3 vuee of Y ew. According to Matthiolua, this 
. tree is the ofuXa^ of Dioscorides, the fuXog of Theophrastus, 
and the (T|ai\oc of l^icander. The comipon name Yew is a 
corruption of the Celtic word iw, green. 

The Yew-tree is mentioned by C^sar as very common in 
Gaul and Germany. It was planted hjr our ancestors in ‘ 
churchyards, because of its value, in the manufacture of bows, 
according to some; but, p,s Ray more correctly observes,oit 
was there stationed as a symbol of immortality; and from its 
sombre aspect, it is well suited to teU “ of graves, and wormsj 
and epitapha” A custom still exists, it is said, in some parts 
of Wales and Ireland, of carrying twigs of this and other 
evergreens at funerals and throwing them into the grave with 
the corpse. The bow being so impoiiiant an engine of warfare 
in early days, and the Yew being generally allowed to furnish 
the best wood for that purpose, was highly valued, and various 
laws were enacted respecting i£ from the time of Edward IV. 
to that of Elizabeth. ^ By a statute of the fifth year of Edward 
the Third, every Engbshman was directed to have a bow of 
his o'wn height; and the supply in this country being far too 
scanty. Yew was largely imported from abroad. Every ship 
trading with Venice was obliged to bring home ten bow-staves 
with every butt of malmsey. u 

The Yew is txceedmgly long-lived, and often attains 
prodigious magnitude. The Crowhurst Yew, ne^ Hastings, is 
thirty feet in circumference. The noble Yew in Fortingal 
churchyard, at the entra'uce to Glen Lyon, measured, according 
to Pennant, fifty-six feet and a half in cii;cumference; it still 
remains, though reduced to a mere shell. In Cliefden woods 
there are stili more extraordinary remains of this tree; and 
one called the Hedsor Yew is said to measure twenty-seven 
feet in diameter.' 

The plant is very patient of the shears, and when the 
ancient style of horticulture was in vogue, it was clipped into 
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all sorts of shapes and foipa wllen allowed to tate its 
natural sh^e, it is one of the hand^mest of the British ever¬ 
greens, ana a good shelter for tender trees and shrubs.' 

Propei’tiea and Uses. —The wood of thjs tree is resinous, 
and has a slight terebinthine odour. The leaves are bitter, 
nauseous, an i slightly acrid taste. The succulent 

covering of the fruii^s soft#and slimy to the touclf, mawkishly 
sweet and mucilaginous. The nut of the drupe is bitter, 
nauseous, somewhat austere, and slightly acrid. The wood is 
’ hard, heavy, ^nd B»a(..oth, beautifully veined with red streaks, 
admits of a fine polish, and*is extremely durable. Hence it 

Tifled by turners a-nd cabinet-naakers in the manufacture 
of spoons, cups, and various ornamental articles, and has 
•b^cn substituied for box in wood-engravinr Oii accoimt 
of its strength and durability, it is also converted j^i.to cogs 
for mill-wheels, into axlo-trocs, flood-gates, eti 

According to Hamboumey, a decoction of Yew berries 
impai Ls a fine chamois dye to wool previously immersed in a 
weak solution of bismuth. On boiling the root, together with 
the baik of the common birch-tree, (the wool being first boiled 
in a solution of tin), he obtained a beautiful cinnamon colour; 
which by the addition of alum, assume<i a bright red colour. 

The. medicinal properties of the Yew appear to have 
attracted scarcely any attention from physicians, and the little 
that can be gathered respecting i^is vague and unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Loder, indeed, published an Inaugural Dissei-tation in 
which he ^tes that the extractum taxi is a useful narcotic; 
> and he recommends it in obstinate tertiahs, rheumatism, epi- 
■ lepsy, and %menorrhoea. An Italian phySician, with whose 
jaame we are unacquainted, asserts that the leaves of "^ew 
have a power similar to digitalis over ’the action of the heart 
and arteries, dimkushing the circulation; and if given in too 
large doses, to be as certainly fatal as that plant. Dr. Hilde¬ 
brand mentions that a decoction of the wood of this tree is 
a favourite popular remedy in some parts of Germany for 
hydrophobia. Accoiyiing to Claudius Drusus, the juice of the 
Yew was esteemed by the ancients a sure antidote to the bite 
of the viper. 
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Wi^ regard to its poisonous ppperties, the ancieat Greek 
writers asserted that the .Arcadian Yew was destructive to 
&ose who*ate of it or slept under its shade. llioacorides, 
Galen, and Pliny attribute to this tree the same noxious efiFects, 
but Theophrastus affirms that the fruit is not poisonous. 

. Miatthiolus states that the Yew-trees which grew in the 
vicinity of. Nkrbonne had a pemicioas inflfience upon persons 
who slept under their shade. Caesar in his Commentaries 
^ relates that Cativulus, king of the Ebufones, poisoned himself 
with the juice of Yew. Bay mentions thafb a gardener em¬ 
ployed in clipping a Yew-tree whi”>h grew in a garden at Pisa, 
was unable to proceed witfc his work for more than half at^ 
hour at a time without being seized with violent pain in the 
head. The Jesuit Schott affirms, moreover, that the branches' 
of this tree, plunged in a fish-pond, will stupefy and benumb 
the fish so thai they may be taken with the hand. 

There can be no doubt of the poisonous qualities of the 
leaves upon man and various animals. Matthiolus relates 
from Theophrastus, that ruminating animals eat the foliage 
with impunity, while others are .killed by it. Deer, sheep, 
and goats are said to eat it freely, but it is certain that 
horses, asses, and oxen are speedily destroyed by it: and it 
differs from many other plants in that the loppings or half¬ 
dead branches are equally pernicious with the recent leaves, 
and have been in most cases.the source of accident. Several 
cases are on record of its virulent effects upon horses. Mr. 
Tatem mentions that two horses were put under st Yew-tree, 
which they cropped Vith eagerness; no unfavourable circum¬ 
stance appeared for three hours, when, having'staggered a few 
pacf», they both dropped^ and before the harness could be_^ 
taken off they were dead. We have been informed of an 
instance in which the lopped and withered bianches, accident¬ 
ally placed in the way of a team of four horses, proved fated 
a few hours after the repast, and before any assistance could 
be procured. Baudin and Henon, of the veterinary school of 
Lyons, gave six ounces of Yew leaves to a hoiie; he fell dead 
in an hour, without convulsions. 

The leaves are also poisonous to the human subject Dr. 
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Fercival relates that the |resh leaTes were administered to 
three children of five, four, and thjee years of age, near Man^ 
che^r, for worms. Yawning and listleasness soon sticceede^ 
and the eldest vomited a little and complained of pain, but the 
others expressed no sign of pain. They all died within a few 
hours of each other. , 

There ib considerable* discordancy in the atatements of 
authors respet ting the finiit or berry, as it is called, of this tree. 
According to'Dioscorid^s, the fruit has the singular propeity of 
blackening the plAmage of birds that feed on it, and produces 
abundant alvine evacuations and fiux of blood when eaten by 
pThail; and Matthiolus, in his commentary upon that author, 
mentions that such accidei^, accompanied with inflammation 
‘of the abdominal viscera, occur to shepherdsur mountainous 
countries who partake of the fruit. On the other hand, Theo¬ 
phrastus states that the fruit is not poisono^i. Pena and 
Lobel affirm, that swine feed, on it in some parts of England, 
and that children eat it with impunity. Gerard, also, has the 
following remarks :—“ When I was yong and went to schoole, 
diurs of my schoole-fellowes and likewise my selfe did eat our 
fils of the berries of this tree, and haue not only slept under 
the shadow thereof, but among the braj^ches also, without any 
hurt at.all, and that not one time but many times.” 

It is certain that the red, fleshy cup is not poisonous, and 
the fruit itself in small quantities is inert; in large quantities, 
however, the effect may be dLferent, and cases of poisoning 
are-recorded which have been attributed to the fruit of the 
Yew. 
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. INCLUDING TiCB I^OLiSh, LATIN, FBENCH, AND GEEMAN 
NAMES JF THE PLANTS INTRODUCED. 


A. 

Aaron^ourtel, Gor. Arum, 17 

Absinthe, Ft. Wormwood, 421 

AoaiithuB mollis, 34 

^Achilloa Millefolium, 423 

Achter Alant, Ger. Elecampane, 150 

AeJcermeimig, Get. Agrimony, 9 

Ackerwurml, Gor. Sweet Flag, 171 

Aconite, 1 

Aconitine, 6 

Aconitum Anthora, 6 

A. Lyoootonum, 6 

A. ferox, 7 

A. Napellus, 1 

Acore odorant, F.,-. Sweet Flag, 171 
AooruB Calamus, 171 
Adder’s.Tonguft, 7 
Adianium Capillus-Veneris, 265 
.Soidium Berboridis, 81 
.^sculuB Hippooaatanum, 96 
.^thusa U^apinm* 178 
Agrimonia Enpatoria, 9 
Agrunonyr 9 

AigiomoiM, Fr. Agr^nony, 9 ’ 

“ Ail, Fr.* QarUo, 1^ 

Ajnga Chamespitys, 197 
A. reptanc, 71 

A^eUi, Ger. Columbine, 115 
Alamt, Achter, Ger. Elecampane, 150 
Alohemilla Tulgaris, 245 
AlchimilU, Fr. Lady’s-Mautle, 245 
Alexanders, 11 
Ale-hoof, 196 

Ayraulc^ Ger. Bitter-Sweet, 60 
AUama plantago, 413 
AUcanna tinctoria, 12 
Alkanet, 12 

AVkcmnaeoureel, Ger. Alkanet, 12 
Alleluia, Fr. Wood Sorrel, 419 


All-heal, 392 

AlUare, Fr. Sauce-altmc, ‘i- 

Allium Copa, 306 

A. sativum, 1 86 

AJtluea offloiriWS, 269 

Aluytie, Ft. Wormwood, 4_i 

Ambnbeia, 375 

AnagalHs arvensis, 318 

Anchusa officinalis, 73 

AncoKe, Fr. Columbine, 116 

Ajidom, Oemeiner, Ger. Horchound, 228 

Aneth, Fr. Dill, 142 

Anethum gnvveolens, 142 

Angelica Arc^ngelica, 13 

A. sylvestri^ 17 

Angelica, Garden, 13 

AngeUkwwrzel, Ger. Angelica, 13 

Angelique, Fr. Angelica, 18 

Anise, 78 

AntlMmis nobiUs, 94 
Al. Cot' la, 96 
AnthriKcoa Cerefolinm, 99 
A. vulp'aris, 99 j 
Apium aodifiorwm, 412 
Aquilegia vnlgaris, 115 
Arctium Lappa, 74 
Arotostaphylos Uva-Urai, 32 
AristoloiM aommwn, PY. Birthydrt, 48 
i Aristolochia Clematitis, 46 
I A. Serpentaria, 47 
Armoise, Fr. Mugwort, 288 
ArrSte-bceuf, Fr. Best-Harrow, 333 
Arrowroot, Portland, 19 
Arsmart, '49 , 

Artemisia Absinthium, 421 
A. Abrotanum, SCO 
A. 'vulgaris, 288 
ArthriticuB pulvis. 111 
Arum, 17 

Arum Colooaei^ 18 
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.AnnaSnesnoDlas, IS 

A* iDWnlatam, 17 

iLMntMWSOB, 21 
A$artt, Vr. AnaabMoa, 21 
A«anim biuladeaise, 22 
A. enropasom, 21 ^ 

Aipangia, 26 
Aapara^, 24 
'AspaiBgoB offioiii^is, 24 
Aiptrge, Fr. AapanigiiB, 24 
A^perala oyndljohica, 419 
A. odorata, 417 
Aip«rule, Woodrnl^ 417 
Aapidiun Filix mae, 162 
Athamanta oretenaia, 86 
Atropa Belladonna, 298 
Atropine, SOO 

Avhifbinf Fr. Bine-Bottle, 5S 
Augmtrost, Gkr. Byebright, 16ti 
Aun^, Ft. Bleoampane, 160 
Awone dee Jardine, Fr. Sontbemwood, 
860 

Arena, 26 
Ayegreen, 238 ^ 


B. 

Baohelor’a Bnttona, 126 

Bachhonen, Ger. Brooklime, 68 

Baldrian, Ger. Yalerian, 891 

Ballota nigra, 229 

BcUXote, Ft. Black Horebonnd, 229 

Balm, 28 

Bank Creaa, 200 

Barbaeonin, 298 

Barberry, 30 

Barbe de Capnoin, 375 

Bardane, Fr. Bnrfook, 74 

BarevMaue, Ger. Bear’B-Breech,*34 

Bay, Cherry, 260 

Barraa, 822 

Baumwinde, Ger. Ivy^ 241 
Benrbeny, 82 
Bear-Bind, 42 ‘ 

Pear’s-Breech, 34 
Boar’a-Foot, 36, 246 
Peefext^ube, Oer. Bearberr^, 32 
Bedegnar, 337 
Beef, Boast, 176 

Bec-de-grue, BoberUn, Fr. Herb Bobcrt, 
214 

Beet, 88 

Beifiisz, ^er. Mngwort, 288. 
Belladone, Fr. Beadly Nightshade, 298 
Beilis perennia, 183 
BenedUctenkravt, Ger. Arena, 26 
BmoHe, Herbs de St., Fr. Arens, 26 
Berbetia rulgaria, 30 


Beiierstrwaeh, Ger. Baoberry, 80 
Bsrgm&me, G#. Calamint, M 
Berle nodiflore, Fr. Water XSienip, 412 
Besengineter, Ger. Broom, 60 
Beta maiitima, 88 • 

B. rnlgaria, 88 
BeUme, Fr. Betony, 40 
Betaine d’Bau, Fr. Kgwort, 167 
Betonik, Ger. Betony, 40 
Betony, Water, 167 
Idetony, JVood, 40 
Betterave, Fr. Beet, 88 
Betnla alba, 43 

Bils^nkroait, Got/’ Henbane, 210 
Bindweed,^Ireat, 42 
Bingelhrmt, Wilde, Ger. Meroniy, 276. 
Biroh-Tree, 43 

Bird’a-Neat, 86 , 

BirJte, Ger. Birch, 48 
.^Jirkenbaum, Ger. Biroh, 43 
Birthwort, 46 
Bishop’s Leares, 167 
BiamEilra, 270 
Bistort, 47 

Bistarte, Fr. Bistort, 47 

BitterTclee, Ger. Bnokbean, 66 

Bittemknbterich., Ger. Water Pepper, 49 

Bitter-sweet, 50 

Blaokberiy, 66 

Black Bryony, 66 

Blackthorn, 356 

Black-Wort, 118 

Blne-BotUe, 63 

Bluet, Fr. Bine-Bottle, 53 

Blutwurz, Ger. Tormontil, 389 

Boekshom, Ger. Fenugreek, 160 

Bog-bean, 66 

Boisdaua, Fr. Liqnoriob, 261 
Bois genUl, Fr. Mezeieon, 278 ’ 
Boneset, 118 
Bor^e, Common, 65 
Borago, officinalis, 96 
Boretsch, Ger. Borage, 65 
Borragen, Qev. Borage, 65 " ’* 

Bouca^e Saarifrafj, Fr. Bnmet-Saki^- 
frago, 77 

Bouillon, Fr. Mullein, 292 
Bouleau, Fr. Birch, 43 , 

Bouguetin, Fr. Bnmet-Saxiftrage, 77 
Bourg-epinS, Fr. Buckthorn, 69 ^ 

Bowrrache, Fr. Borage, 66 
Bontoii-d’Or, 125 
Bramble, Common, 66 
Brancbe.Ureine, Fr. Bear’s-Breach, 84 
Brassios, 295 

Braunwurz, B^Mser, Ger. Figwort, 167 
Break-Bpectaole Water, 64 
Briar, Common, 336 
Brombeerstra/uch, Ger. Bramble, 66 
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Brooklime, 68 
Broom, Oomman, 60 
^^owB-Wort, 16 i 
Brnise-Wort, 18^ 

Brvmtflilrrette, Got. Water-OreM, 401 
Brmtaland, Qer. EUeoampane, 160 
Bryonia dioioa, 62 
Biyonine, 64 
Bryony, Bed-benied, 62 
linckboan, 66 
Bnokthom Alder, 69 
Baokthdhi, Common, 69 
Bnglp Common, 71 
Bugle rampanU, Fr. 

B)ig1oBfc, Common, 73 
aaglotee, Fr. Bugloss, 78 
Bugrane, 5V. Begt-Hiirrow, 333 
BulIock’B4Byc, 238 
Foot, 114 
Bnr, 76 

Burdock, Common, 74 
huruet-Baxiirago, 77 
Bnmot-Baxifrage, Great, 78 
Huseerolf, Fr. BoaxlioiTy, 3? 

Butcher’s Bixmin, 79 
Butter-and.Eggs, 388 
Bnttorcup, 123 
Butter-flowor, 125 


'.71 


0. 

Cabaret, Fr. Asarabacco, 21 
Calamenf, Fr. Culamint, 80 
Caluuiiut 80 
Calamini, L3,<Bpr, 81 
Calamintlia Nppetu, 81 
C. officinalis, ^ 

Calf%-fout, 18 
Camaudr6, ISO 
Camniuck, 834 

Caitniimille Komatiie, Fr. Chamomile, 94 
Canker Bose, 327 

’OapiUair^, IV. Maidenhair, 265, 266 
. Capon’s Tail, 892 • • * 

Capuchon de moine, Fr. Aconito, 1 
Caput Hunaohi, 137 
faranay, 82 

Oariia/iiime, Fr. Ouokoo-Flo'wer, 127 
Cardamino pratensis, 12S| 127 
C&rduus mananns, 879 
Garotte, Fr. Car^, 86 
Carrot, Wild, 86 , 

Camm Cami, 82 
0. Fetroeolinum,'311 
Corvi, Fr. Caraway, 82 
Caryophyllata, Badix, 27- ” 

OaseeUmette, IV. Blne-Bottlo, 63 
Cassis, Fr. Black Currant, 131 


Catotr^aFV. Catmint, 88 

Oat’sJoot, 196 

OatmiDt, 88 

Celandine, Great, 90 

Oentaurde, Petite, Fr. • CenWuy, 92 

Oontanria Oyanrts, 58 

Oontaury, Common, 92 

OetfeuU, Fr. Cherril, 99 

Shamomile, 94 
Chamomile, Stinking, 9<^ 

Chamomile, Wild, 96 
Chara, 83 

Ohanlon Marie, Fr. Lady’s Thistle, 379 

Cheat, 140 

Cheoso-bowls, 329 

Ohelidoine, Fr. Celandine, 90 

Ohebdonium majus, 90 

GhSnf, Ft. Oak, 302 

C/iAnc, Petit, Fr. Wall Germander, 188 

Chonopodium Ynlvarin, 193 

Cherry Laurel, 249 

Chervil, Garden, 99 

Chervil, Bough, 99 ^ 

Chestnut, LMM! 

Cheirefeuille, Fr. Uonoy'^'’klo, 220 
Chtcoric, Fr. Succory, 8i4 
Chicory, 374 
Christmas Bose, 202 
Ctboule, Fr. "00100, 306 
Cvolume, Oer. Succory, 374 
Ciohurinm Intybns, 874 
Ciouta virosa, 408 
Gigve, Fr. llomlock, 205 
Cvyue des ifarats, Fr. Fool’s Parsley, 
178 

Cigue aguatique, Fr. Wator.Bemlook, 
408 

Ciimuofoil, Crooping, 101 

Cilronade, Fr. Balm, 28 

Cit<-onelle, Fr. Balm, 28 

Cit‘ men-Melisse, Gor. Balm, 28 

Citrunenkraui^Fr. Balm, 28 

Cla y. Common, 103 

Clary, Moadow,Sl02 

Clary, Wild, 103 

Cleavers, 104 

Clot-biU-, 76 

Clove Fink, 106 

Clover, Bart’s, 275 

Olovor, King’s, 276 

Col, 121 

Colchioum, 108 

Cdchicom autnmnale, 108 

C. variegatnm, 112 

Colchigue, Fr. Colchicnm, 108 

Oolombine, Fr. Columbine, 116 

Ooehlearia, Fr. Sonrvy-Grasa, 854 

Coohleoria Armoiaoia, 231 
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Coohleaxia offlonalia, S54 
ColooasiA Antiqnonmi, 18 
0. odont, 19 
Coltsfoot, 118 
Mlnmbme^394^ 1^5 
Comfrey, 117 , 

Conine, 207 ' 

Coainm maotHatam, 208 
Consolida minima, 135 
CosBoimd, 118 

Consoude, Ft. pomfroy, 117 
Oonsovde, Petite, Ft. Bnglo, 71 
Qonayre, Pr. Comfrey, 118 
ConyalJaria majalis, 266 
Convolvnlus sopinm, 42 
C. Soldanella, 43 
C. arrenBis, 43 
“Cool Tankard,” 56 
CoqwUcot, Ft. Bed Poppy, 326 ■ 
Coriander, 120 

Coriand/re, Pr. Coriander, 120 
Ooriandmm satinun, 120 
Corinth, 132 
Cornflower, 63 
Com-Eoae, 327 
Oouleuvrie, Pr. Biyony, b2 
Cowbane, 408 
Cow’s-Hom, 161 
Cowslip, 122 
Cow’s Lungwort, 293 
Creeping 'Thyme, 386 
Qresson, Pr. Water-Oess, 401 
Creeson des Pria, Pr. Cuckoo-flower, 
127 

Croons, Saffron, 347 
Crocns sativns, 847 
Crosse-Plonre, 282 
Crowfoot, Meadow, 124 
Cuckoo-Mower, 125,127 
Cnokoo-Pint, 17 
Cuckoo’s Meat, 420 
Cumin, 180 

Cumin des Prds, Ft. Caraway, 82; 

Cumin, 130 * 

Chimin, M. Cumin, 13() 

Cuminnm Cyminnm, 180 
Cup-Bose, 327 
Currant, Black, 181 
CuE^uta up.ithymum, 145 
C. europeea, 143 
Ouacute, Ft. Dodder, 148 
Cynapin, 180 
Cynapium, 179 

Cynoglosse, Ft. Hound’s-Tongue, 236 
CynogloBBum officinale, 285 
Cyncrrhodoni, Pr. Dog-Bose, 385 
Cypress powder, 19 
Cytisns Sooparius, 60 


I D- 

f 

Daisy, 133 

Dandelion, 186 " 

Daphne alpina, 279 . 

D. Laureola, 2^, 864 
D. Mezerenm, 278 
Daphnia, 279 

g amcl, Bearded, 139 
ate of Trebizond, 250 
Dbtura Stramonium, 381 
Danens Carota, 86 
Deadly Nightshade, 298 
Doad-+ongne2406’ , 

Dolpbiuia, 30 

Delphinium staphisagria, 36 v 
Pent lie Li<m, Pr. Dandelion,’137 
“Devil’s-Guts, 144 
Devil’s Apifio, 382 
D’- -athns f.'aiy ophyllus, 106 
“■VigitaXe, Pr. Foxglove, 181 
Digitalin, 183 
Digitalis purpurea, 181 
Dill, 142 

IHlle, Ger. iflll, 142 
Dodder, Greater, 143 
Dog.Boso, 385 

Dost, Qemeiner, Ger. Marjoram, 267 
Vouce-amirc, Ft. Bitter-Sweet, 60 
Dragon Aram, 18 
Dropwort, 145 
' Dropwort, Water, 406' 

Dulcamara, 52 
Dutch rushes, 234 
Dwale, 298 
Dyer’s Bugloss 12 


E. 

Eau d’a/rquehuaade, 72 

Eoai de Casaelunettes, 64 

Etm des Cannes, 29 

Eberreis, Ger. Southernwood, 360 

Eclaite, Ft. Oelan^ne, 90 

Eglantine, 336 

Ehren^areis, Ger. SpeedweB, 362 

Elbe, Ger.. Yew, 426 

EMsch, Ger. Marsh-maUow, 269 

Eiche, Ger. Oak, 302 

Einbeere, Ger. Herb Paris, 213 

Eiseniraut, Ger. Vervain, 893 

Elder, 147 

Elecaihpane, 160 

Eleotnarinm hysterioum, 194 

EUbibore noir. Ft. Black Hellebore, 20' 

Elm, 162 ® . * 

Englishman’s Foot, 824 
Epheu, Ger, Ivy, 241 
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Epicia, BV. Spruce 169 
Bpine vinette, Br. Balfcarry, 30 
Erdbeere, Got. Strawberry, 872 
^Bk^uifietum arrftise, 233 

E. hji^giale, 234 
Brdmuch, Got. Pomitory, 184 
Eryngimu maritimum, 154 
Eryngo, Sea, 164 
Eiytbraaa Centaoriom, 92 
Eryaiinum AUiaria, 362 
Esiigro&e, Qer.^ Rfsie, J38 
Eulophia herbaoea, 609 
B. oampestrig, 309 

Bupatoire, i'r. He^p-Aarimon^ 209 
Jiinpatorium oaiuiabmuin|209 
•/Jupftrat.s<', Ft. Eycbiigbt 156 
Bnphraara officinaiig, led 
Byebri^bt, 166 

F. 

harbm (ichserusunnr, Pr. Alkunct, 12 

fim-ber-rothe, Qer. Madder, 264 

Etmdirl, Gtir. Foimol, 168 

Feanol, 1.68 

B'ennel, Sweet, 159 

Fenmnl, I’r. Fennel, 168 

FuMint de Parc, Fr. Hog’s Fennel, 216 

; vmqrcc. Ft. Fenugreek, 160 

S umigieok, 160 

Fern, Male, 162 

Feverfew, 165 

Fichte, Oer. Norway Spruce Fir, 169 
Field Cypress, 197 
P'gwort, Knotted, 167 
Figwoit, Water, 167 
Filipoiidulo, 406 
FiUprjuliile, bV. Dropwort, 145 
PfliuB arte patrem, 114 
Fingerhul, Qer. Foxglove, 181 
Fir.kel, 168 

BV, Norway Sfmoe, 169 
Fir, Sootoh, 3SO 
FilxhrMU, Ger. Dodder, 143 
’Fire.fingered Hoc*, 406 
Flacha, Qer. Flax, 176 
Plachsseide, Ger. Dodder, 148 
:^ag, Sweet, 171 
Flag, Water, 174 
Flag, YeUow, m 
Flax, Common, 176 
Flax, Purging, 177 
Fluellin, 862 

Fleur-de-luoe, Bastard, 174 
Foal’s-Foot, 21,114 
Foenicnlnm duloe, 1$9 
F. rulgare, 158 

Famvgrmc, Got. Fenugreek, 100 
FShre, Got. Pine, 820 


Fool’s Parsley, 178 
Forgef-me-no^ 197, 843 
Fougire, Fr. Fern, 162 
Foxglove, Pnxple, 181 
Foxea-glew, 182 , 

Fragaria elatiof, 373 
F. vesoa, 872 

Fragonpiquant, Fr. Butcher’s Broom, 79 
Fraisier, Fr. Strawberry, 872 
•Frauendaeha, Qemeiner, Ger. Toad 
FTax, 387 # _ 

Frauenlmar, Qer. Haidenhiur, 263 
Frauenntaniel, Ger. Ijady’s Mantle, 245 
FroschlSffel, Ger. Water Plautaiu, 418 
Fachsfraiihe, Ger. Herb-Paris, 213 , 

Fnmaria officinalis, 184 
Fumeterrfi, Fr. F’nmitory, 184 
Fumitory, 184 

Fungmgerkraut, Ger. Cinquefml, 101 

G. 

Qaliote, Fr. A-^nB,.lk> 

Galipot, 32i4._ w 
Galium 

Oamandar, Ger. Gorr-'T’-’er, 188 
Gangflonre, 282 
(Idnseblume, Ger. Daisy, 133 
Qdngefuss, Ger. Goosefoot, 193 
(JanteUc, Fr. Foxglove, 182 
Oanis de Notre Dame, Fr. Foxglove, 182 
Qaramce, IV. Madder, 264 
Qwrde-i-obe, Fr. Southernwood, 360 
Garlic, 186 

Garlic 'rfbaole-Mustard, 363 
Garosmns, 193 

OartermeUce, Qer. Clove-Pink, 106 
Oauchhiel, Ger. Pimpernel, 818 
Qeisshlatt, Ger. Uoneysnolde, 220 
Semeinerr Kummel, Got. Caraway, 82 
'ientt. Ft. Broom, 60 
i7en»3ure, Fr. Juniper, 243 
Geroaion, %. Herb Bobert, 214 
Geranium robertiannm, 214 
Germander, 6arlio, 190 
Germander, Wall, 188 • 

Germander, WatOT, 190 
GenSanfin!^ Fr. German^^ 18^ 
Oenm nrbannm, 26 
Qichtr&be, Ger. Bryony, 63 
Qfll-go-by-the-gronnd, 196 
GilUflower, 106 

Oirofiee muiguie, Fr. Clove-Pink, 106 

OUmteron, 5V. Burdock^74 

Glyoyrrbi^ echinata, 261 

G. glabra, 261 

Goatsbea)^, 273 

Golden Bod, 191 

Gold-Caps, 126 
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QM-fuths, Ger. QoMen Bod, 191 
Goosefool, Stinkiag, 19S ^ 

Goom-OiM, 104 ^ 

CbUesvergtts, Ger. Black Horebouid, 
. 929 , 

Ocmet, Er. Aram, 17 » 

ChvUt du Lin, Fr. Dodato, 14S 
Grateron, Ft. CleaTOie, 104 
Qremil, Fr. Gromwell, 194 
, Qrerumillette, Fr. Crowfoot, 124 
Grey Mill, or Gi«^ Millet, 

QrosMU noire, Ger. Black Corrant, 
181 

GromweU, 194 
Ground Forze, 884 
Gronnd Ivy, 196 
Ground Oak, 189 
Gronnd Pine, 197 

Gui de OMne, Fr. Mistletoe, 286 « 
Gui, Fr. Mistletoe, 286 
Guiimawve. Fr. Marsli Mallow, 269 
Qnndelrehe, Ger. Gronnd Ivy, 196 
OSmsel, Ger. Gronnd Pino, 197 
Gwilon, 416 


H. 

Saarsirang, Ger. Hog’s-Fennel, 216 
B.ahner\fnsa, Scharfer, Ger. Crowfoot, 
124 

Eare’s-Beord, 293 

Eart’s-Tongne, 198 

HoBelleraut, Ger. Asarabaoca, 21 

Havalanch, Ger. Eouseleek, 237 

Hanisumrz, Ger. Stone-Crop, ^o70 

Hauheehel, Ger. Best-Earruw, 833 

Eantbois, 873 

Eawkbit, 138 

Eead-Wark, 827 

Beart’s-Base, 398 

Eedera EeUz, 241 

Bederich, Ger. Eedge-Mnstard, 199 
Eedge-Bells, 42 
Eedge-Mnstard, 199 
Eed^-Nettle, Pnrple, 201 
BeidmvrwtiBhrnvit, G^. Golden Bod 
191 

Hellebores ^laok, 202 
Eellobore, Stinking, 36 
Eellebams fcetidns, 36 
H. niger, 202 
E. orientolis, 208 
Hell-Weed, 144 
Eemlook, 205 
Hemlock, Lesser, 179 
Hemlock Water-Dropwort, 406 
Hemlock, Water, 406 
Hemp-Ag^knony, 209 
Henbuse, 210 


Heptaphyllnm, 890 
Herba Brltanniod^ 866, 406 
B&rba Paralysis, 128 
Herba pedionlaris, 869 *' 

Herb-Bennet, 26 
Berh-au-Ohat, Fr. Catmint, 8S 
Berbe aua CharperUiers, Fr. Yarrow, 
423 

f erbe ou Perles, Fr. Gromwell, 194 
erba de 8t. Senoit, Fr. Avene, 26 
BeSe de Sojnta CunegotSHe, Fr. Hemp- 
Agrimony, 209 

Berbe de 8t. Fiacre, Fr. Mnllein, 292 
Berbe ^ la 8gint-Jean, Fr. Mngwort, 
288 P • 

Herb of Bemeinbranoe, 342 ' 

Berbe mcrde, Fr. Vervain, 39a(* 

Berbe sans Couimre, Fr. Adder’s-^onipje, 
7 ‘ 

H§jii>-Graoe, 346 
If<*b-Ivy, 197 
Herb.Paris, 218 
Herb-Bobert, 214 
Herb-Tobacco, 116 
Berbstzeitlose, Ger. Colohionm, 108 
Hermadaotylne, 112 
Higb-Taper, 293 
Hind’s-Tonguo, 198 
Bvrschkraut, Ger. Bitter-Sweet, 60 
Birseheimge, Ger. Hart’s-Tongne, 198 
Hog’s-Fonnel, 216 
I Bohmder, Ger. Elder, 147 
EoUy,217 

Eolly, Sea, 164,156 
Holm, Sea, 165 
Holme, 218 
Holy Herb, 394 
Hone3n3acklo, 220 
I Bonigklee, Ger. Melilot, 274 
Hop, 222 

Bopfen, Ger. Hop, 222 
Horebonnd, Blacl^ 229 
Horehonnd, White, 228 
Horestrong, or Horostrange, 216" 
Horse^ane, 406, r 
Horse-Chestnut, 96 
Horse-Hoof, 114 
I Harse-Bodish, 281 
Harse-Tail, 238 
Bonblon, Fr. F.op, 222 
Honnd’s-Tongne, 285 ' 

Honse-Leek, 287 

Bowl, Fr. Holly, 217 

Boux ffelon, Fr. Bntcher’s-broom, 79 

Bi^flattieh, Ger. Coltsfoot, 118 

Htdver, 218 

Enlver, Sea, 166 

Hnmnlns Lnpnlns, 222 

Bvmds,Qleisae, Ger. Ford’s Parsley, 178 
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JEFundirow, Ger. Dog-Bose, 88K 
Bimdatungt, Ger. Hobut’s-Tongae, ^6 
Hyc»oyam^2U 
*H7D8oyamtie 210 
Hylhvonm perforstnin, S65 
Hyiope, Vt. Hyssop, ^9 
Eysaop, 239 
Ejssopus officiiuJia, 239 


•* L 

If, Fr. Tew, 426 
Ilex aqnifoliom, 21J* ^ 

tIUoine, 218 * 

* Imperatoire, Fr. MaBte/wort, 271 
Innlin, <61 
Inula Helenium, 160 
einf doS Marais, Fr. YelWw F'ag, 173 
flrifflorentma, 174 <i 

I. foetidifisima, 174 
T. FBend-acoms, 173 
Iris, Stinking, 176 
Iris, Water, 173 
Iva arthritioa, 197 
Ivette, Fr. Ground Kne, 197 
Ivraie, Fi'. Darnel, 139, 140 
Ivy, 241 


Ul 

I X«Herhals, Ger. Meiereon, 27^ 

' KsrhM, Gte Cbtoril, 99 
Kieftr, Ger. Fine, 320 ' 

Eing.Onp, 125 

KirscMorbeer, Ger. ,T<an»nlj 249 
Klatsehrose, Qft. Oom-Poppy, 826 
Klebehraut, Ger. Oleavers, 104 
Klstte, Ger. Burdook, 74 
Kruibeiihraitt.mSMnUehes, Ger. OroJbiB, 
308 

Knee HoOy, 79 

Knit-baok, 118 

Kndblomeh, Ger. Gkurlic, 186 

Knoblawsh duflender Qamcmder, Ger. 

Water Germander, 190 , 

KnoUenirageTides, Got. Dropwort, 146 
Konigsrgse, Ger. Peony, 316 
Koriomder, Ger. Coria^er, 120 
Komibhims, Ger. Blue-Bottle, 63 
Krapp, Ger. Madder, 264 
Krembhime, Got. Milkwort, 281 
Krmedombeeren, Ger. Buokthom, 69 
Kriechender, Ger. Bogle, 71 
Kuhblums, Ger. Dciu?elion,.,''86 
Kuckucksie^^^r. **iyood Sort el, 419 
Kiimmel, TJeF. Oumiu 180 
Kwiiguridenhraut, Get. Hemp-Agri. 
mony, 209 


J. j 

Jack-by-tke-Hedgo, 362 1 

Jamestown Weed, 382 ' 

Joha/nmsbeere, 8chwa/rxe, Ger. Currant, 
131 

Johomniskraut, Ger. 8t. John’s Wort, I 
366 

J^ubarbe, Fr. House-Leek, 237 
Jodbcur^e, Petite, Fr. Wall Stone-Crop, 
870 I 

Juemomelke, ^39 , 

Juglalhs regia, 398 | 

Julkla, 420 
Juno’s Tears, 394 
Juniper, 243 

Junipems communis, 243 
Jupiter’s Eye, or Jupiter’s Beard, 238 
Jvsquiame, Fr. Henbane, 210 


E. 


Kalbsfass, Ger. Arum, 17 * 

Kadmus, Ger. Sweet Flag, 171 
Kcmillm, Jlomische, Ger. Chamomile, 94 
Kastanie, Wilde, G^. • Home-Chestnnt, 
96 ' 

KiUsenkraut, Ger. Catmint, 08 
KaUmmwnae, Ger. Catmint, 88 


L. 


Laotuoa altissima, 263 

L. sativa, 262 

L. Bcariola, 263 

L. viros^ 253 

Laotucarium, 263 

Lady’s Foxglove, 293 

Lady’s-Mantle, 245 

Ladies’-Smock, 127 

£36/8.11118116, 379 

Laitier, Fr. MilWort, 281 

Laitue, Fr. Lettuce, 252 

Lakrizenhoff, Ger. Liquorioe, 261 

Lamier powprde, Fr. Dead-Nettle, 201 

Tjaminro pnrfhireum, 201 

Langve de Cerf, Fr. Hart’s-Tongne, 198 

Longue de Ohien, Fr. Honnd’s-Tongne, 

zSs. , . 

Lamguede Serpent, Fr. AddeFs- 
Lanffue de Vache, Fr. Comfre 
Lat^h, Ger. Lettuce, 262 
Lauchhederich, Ger. Sauoe^done, 352 
Laurel, Cherry, 249 
Laureole, Fr. Spurge.L^urel, 864 
Lawier-Cerise, Vt, Laurel, 249 
Lovonde, Fr. Lavender, 247 
Lavandula Spica, 249 
L. vera, 247 

Lavandel, Ger. Lavender, 247 


Toi^ue,7 
,117 
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La'TendeE, 2^ 

LaTender^cotton, S61 
Lein, Gter’ Flax, 176 
Lejmtodon, 187 
■L. NigpidoB, %88 % 

liettnoe, 252 
Lierre, Ft. Ivy, 241 
Lierre, terrestre, Fr. Qronnd Ivy, 195 
Lilw, T^eiese, Gler. White Lily, 264 
■ Lilixim oandidmn, 264 
Lily, May, 257 C 
Lily, White, 264 
Lily of the Valley, 266 
lame, 258 
/j«»,Fr. Flax, 176 
JAnairo, Fr. Toad-flax, 387 
Linaria vulgaris, 887 
Linde, Ger. Lime, 268 
Linden-tree, 268 

lAn pwrgatyf, Fr. Purging-flax, 177 
Idnt, 176 

Linum oathariaoum, 177 

L. nsitatisBunum, 175 

Lion’s-Foot, 246 

Liquorioe, 261 

Liquorice, Wild, 838 

Lithoepermum officinale, 194 

Lirioonfanoie, 257 

Lis hUmc, Ft. White Lily, 254 

Liseron, Fr. Bindweed, 42 

LRJelkramt, Gor. Scurvy-Grass, 354 

Lnlch-Tawmel, Ger. Darnel, 139 

liolinm perenne, 140 

L. temulentum, 139 

Lonicera Periclymenum, 220 ^ 

Lords-and-Ladies, 17 

Lonsewort, 869 

Lowry, 364 

LSwemahtt, Ger. Dandelion, 136 
Lupnlin, 226 
Lnjnla, 420 
Lyne, 176 

IL 

Jfoeeron commun, Fr. Alexanders, 11 
Madder, Dyer’s, 264 
MadesUss, Ger. Meadow-Sweet, 272 
MadHette, ?Fn. Aconite, 1 
Maibktme, Ger. Lily of the Valley, 
266 

Maidenhair, 266 
Malvavisous, 270 
Uwngold, Got. Beet, 88 
Manzanilla, 94 

Mwrga/rethenblwns, Got. Daisy, 188 
Marguerite, Fr. Daisy, 133 
Mariendistel, Ger. Lady's-Thistle, 879 
Marienvwrzel, Ger. Harehound^ 228 


Hariamie, 267 
Marjorsun, 267 “ 

Mfirjoram, Sweet, 268 * 

Marronier d’Inde, Fr. Bfbrse-Chest. 

nut, 96 , ^ 

Marrube, Fr. Horehound, 228 
Marrube noir, Fr. Black Horehound, 
229 

Marmbium vulgare, 228 
Marsh.Mallow, 269 
MaAerwort, Great, 271 ’ 

Matricaria cfiamomilla, 96 
M. Parthenium, 165 
Mairicaere; Fr. - Feverfew, 166 
Mattenhimmel, Ger. Oaraway, 82 
Maverpfeffer, Ger. Stone-Crop, 870 
Mwulbeerhav,m, Ger. Mulberry, 290 
Mausdorn, SiechUcher, Gor. Butcher’s 
Broom, 79 
Mayveed, 96 
Mify-Bloesom, 257 
Me^ow-Oress, 128 
Meadow-Saffron, 108 
Meadow-Sweet, 272 
Meermaniislrands, Ger. Bryngo, 154 
MeerretUg, Ger. Horso-Badish, 231 
Meisterwurz, Gor. Maaterwort, 271 
MeUlot, 274 

Meiilot, Fr. Melilot, 274 
Melilotus officinalis, 274 
Mplissa officinalis, 28 
Melisee, Citronen, Gor. Balm, 28 
Mentha Puleginm, 318 
M. piperita, 

M. arvenais, 285 
M. viridis, 285 

Menthe poivrde, Fr. Peppermint, 283 
Menthe pouUoi, Fr. Pennyroyal, 813 
Menyamthe, Fr. Buckbean, 66 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 66 
Merewriale des Bois, Fr. Meroniy, 276 
MarouriaUs annua, 276 
M. perennis, 276 
Mercury, Dog’s 276 
MOTOuiy’s Moist Blood, 394 
Mercury, Perennial, 276 
Methi, 161 
Mezereon, 278 

MdzSrion, Fr. Mezereon, 278 
Milfoil, 428 
Milk Thistle, 379 
MOkwort, 281 

Millefeuille, Fr. Tarrow, 423 
MiUepertvis, Fr. St. John’s Wort, 366 
Mill-Monntain, 177 
Mint, Com, 285 
Hint, Spear^ 286* ' 

Mint, Pepper, 283 
Mistel, Got. Mistletoe, 286 
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Mistdltan, 286 
Migtletoe, 286 
'Mitl]ridatie^86 

Mohn, WHdei^ Ger. Com Poppy, 826 
Ger. White Poppy, 828 
MShre, Ger. Carrot, 86 
Honk’s-Head, 137 
Monk’s-Hood, 1 

Morelle grimpante, Fr. Bitter-Bweek 
60 

Morphia, 382"> ■» 

Moms nigra, 290 
Mother of Thyme, 88P 
Mtmron, Fr. Pimpem^, 318 
llovtarde, Fr. Mnstai-u, 294! 

Mitpuet, Jv. Lily of 1 '.le Valley 256 

Xuguel^FeHt, Fr. Woodruff, 417 

Mngwort, 288 

MolbeiTy-Tree, 290 

Milllein, Groat, 292 

Murier, Fr. Mulberry, 66,'290 

Mnstaj^, 294 

Muiterkraut, Ger. Feverfew, 165 
Myrtendom, Ger. Butcher’s Broom, 79 


K. 

Nacte Jwnyfef, Ger. Colohicnm, 108 

Makod.Ladies, 109 

Jford Sauvage, Fr. Asainbacca, 21 

Nasturtium officinale, 401 

NaUeriimrz, Ger. Bistoi-t, 47 

Natteszunge, Ger. Adder’s-Tongne, 7 

Nelkem-wv-rzel, Ger. Avens, 26 

Nopcta Cataria, 88 

N. Glechoma 195 

Nerprun, Fr. Buckthorn, 69 

Weasel, Got. Nettle, 296 

Nettl^ Common, 296 

Nettle, Dead, 201 

Nieswurz, Sdffearze, Ger. Black Helle¬ 
bore, 202^ 

Nightshade, Deadly, 298 
Nightshade, Wo^y, 60 
Nbee-bleod, 424 
Noyer, Fr. Walnut, 398 


0 .* 

Oak, Common,Xj0% * 

OchseTuamge, Ger. Bugloss, 78 
Odermennig, Ger. Agrimony,*^ 

(Billet commun, Fr. Clove-Pink, 106 
(Bnanthe d sue jaune-Fr. Wato-Drop- 
wort, 406 * 

CEnanGie crooata, 405 
Ognon, Fr. Onion, 806 


Oil of Spike, 249 
One-fcerry, 213 
Oiyon, 306 
Ononis arvensis, 833 
Ophioglossnm vulgutump > 

Cireanette tiruforiale, Fr. Alkanet, 12 
Orchis, Early purple, 308 
Orchis, Fr. OrohiB, 808 
Orchis ooriophora, 809 
^ O. longiomris, 309 

0. morio, 809 
O. militaris, 309 
O. pyramidalis, 309 
O. ustnlata, 809 
O. masoula, 808 

Oreille d’Homme, Fr. Asarabacoa, 21 
Oigan^ 314 

Origan, Fr. Marjoram, 267 
Oaiganum majorana, 268 
O. vnlgare, 267 
Orme, Fr. Elm, 162 
Orris, 174 

Ortie, Fr. Nettle, 2fr> 

Oseille, Fr. Sorrel, 368 
OsterluseK,„M<ttd?S!ie, Ger. Birthwort, 
46 

OxaUde, Fr. Wood-Sorrel, 419 
Oxalis Acotosella, 419 


P. 

Paigles, 123 
Palsoy-Wort, 123 
PwrtieaWit, Fr. Eryngo, 154 
Papaver Bhoeas, 326 
P. Bomniferum, 328 
Paquerette, Fr. Daisy, 133 
Parisette, Fr. Herb-Paris, 213 
tS’aris quadrifolia, 213 
'’orsley. Beaked, 99 
Parsley, Dog’s, 179 
Parsley, Common, 311 
Pas d'Ane, Fr. Coltsfoot, 118 
Patience Aquatique, Fr. Water Dock, 
403 

Paul's Betony, 362 

PaA>t, Ft. White Poppy. a?8 

Poetic'Aoid, 87 * 

Pennyroyal, 813 
Peony, Common, 816 
Peppermint, 288 
Periwinkle, Lesser, 816 
Persicaire hndante, Fr. Arsmort or 
Water Pepper, 49 * 

Persil, Ft. Parsley, 811 
Pern, Apple of, 882 
Pervenefi, Fr. Periwinkle, 816 
Pervinoa, 817 
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Pgttrtili^ 0er. Bmley, 811 
PetToeelinun aatiTlan, Sll 
Petty Whin, 834 
Pension, IV. Hog’s Fennel, 216 
Penoedannm ofitninete, 216 
P. Ostrathinm, 271 ^ 

Pf^ermumte, Gtor. Peppermint, 283 
Pfingstroee, Ger. Peony, 816 
Pfrivnmlcrwut, Ger. Broom, 60 
Pied de Griffon, Fr. Bear’s-Foot, 35 
Pied de Veau, Fr. i Aram, 17 
Pied de Lion, Fr. Lady’s-HanGe, 246 
Pigeon-Grass, 394 
Pimpernel, 318 
i^mpinella Anisnm, 78 
P. Sazi&ags, 77 

P. Magna, 78 c 

Pin, Fr. Pine, 320 
Pine, Scotch, 320 
Finns Abies, 169 
P. sylvestris, 320 
Pione, Fr. Peony, 316 
Pipperidgo-Bnsh, 30 
PiseenUt, Fr. Dondel^, 136 
Pitch, 822 

Pitch, Burgundy, 170 
Pivoine, Fr. Peony, 315 
Flantago major, 323 
Plantai^ Fr. Flaintain, 323 
Plantain d'Eaa, Fr. Water Plantain, 
413 

Plantain, Greater, 323 
Foeonia officinaUs, 316 
PoHire d’Eaa, Fr. Arsmart or Water- 
Pepper, 49 

Polei, Ger. Pennyroyal, 318 
Folygala Tulgaris, 281 
Poiygala, Fr. Milkwort, 281 
Pcdygonnm Bistorts, 47 
P. Hydropiper, 49 ■ 

Polypody Fr. Polypody, 825 
Polypodinm vnlgare, 326 
Polyjiody, 326 

Poor Msm’s Weather-glass, 318 
Poppy, Com or Bod, 826 « 

Poppy, White, 828 
Potwtilla reptans, 101 
P. ^topmentiUa, 389 * 

Poidioi^ Fr.' Pennyroyal, 318 
Prile dee Qhampa, BV. Horse-tail, 233 
Prickly FetUgreo, 79 
PrimerolU, Fr. Cowslip, 122 
Primevire, Fr. Cowslip, 122 
Primula reris, 122 
Procession Flotfre, 282 
Pruneller, Fr. Sloe, 366 
Prvnier eauvage, Fr. Sloe, 356 
Peunns oonunnnis, 36? 

F. Lanro-eeiaans, 249 


Pmnns spinosa, 3^ 

Fneoinia, 31 
Pnfiding-Grass, 814 
Folial Mountain, 386 
Pnlial-royal, 314 

Pwgirflachs, Ger. Purging Flax, 177 
Pwrpur Taubneseel, Ger. Dead Kettle, 
201 


Qneen of the Meadows, 272 
Quendel, Ger. Wild Thyme, 386 
Qnorons Bohur, 'D2 ' ■ 

QniuBy Berry, 132 
^inte-fenille, Fr. Cinquefoil, ^01 


E. 

Baitfort, Fr. Horse-Badish, 231 

Rainfam, Ger. Tansy, 377 

Itaisin de Bernard, Fr. Herb-Pans, 213 

Raisin d’Ours, Fr. Bearberry, 32 

Eanxmculus aoris, 124 

Route, Ger. Bne, 346 

Bay Grass, 140 

Behendc.Xde, Ger. Wator-Dropwort, 405 
Recise, Fr. Arens, 26 
Bed Archangel Nettle, 201 
Eed-Colc, 232 
Rdglisse, Fr. Liquorice, 261 
B«i»fi lies Prds,' Fr. Meadow-Sweet, 
272 

Renoncule acre, Fr. Crowfoot, 124 
Best-Harrow, 333 
Bhamnus cathartions, 69 
E. Frangula, 69 
Eheum ribos, 132 
Bibes acidnin, 132 
B. nigrum, 181 
Bieble, Fr. Cleavers, 104 
Bqgation Flonre, 282 
Romarim,, Fr. Eosomary, 841 
Bonjisch^ Kamillen, G~r. Chamomile 
94 

BSmiecher KUrnmel, Ger. Cumin, 130 
Rondelle, Fr. Asarabacssa, 21 
Bosa oanina, 336 
B. damascena, 341; 

B. Gallioa, 838 

Bose de Noel, Fr. Bl^ok Hellebore, 20 

Bose, Damask, 841 

Bose, Attar of, 841 

Bose, Dog, 336 

Bose, French, 838 

Bose, Provins, 338 

Bose, Bed, 388 

Rose rouge, Fr. Bed Bose, 338 
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ItoetcM yuramatiqve, 7r. Sweet. Ilag> 

711 • 

Boeemai7,<841 
Bosin, 882 * 

Sar^ibemelle, Qer. Bnrnet-Saxifiage, 
77 

Roamarin, Ger. BosemaiT', 841 
Boamafmea officjmlu, 841 
Botshlette, Qer. Burdock, 74 
Boucb ordinaire, Fr| Bramble, 66 
Bouvre, Fr. •JS-Jt 802 ■ • 

Bne, 845 I 

SSbe, rothe, Ger. Bbct, 38 
Bnbia tiiiotoram,,264 > 

Btabns fruticoBUS, 66 
Hue, Bue, 845 
Bumc^Ccetoea, 868 
B. orispuB, 406 
B! Hf’dreiaj^knm, 403 • 

Ei obtuaifoiiuB, 405 
B. BimpiunenB, 405 

Ruprecktsirwut, Ger. Herb-Eobert, 214 
Bubodb aculeatns, 79 
Rueter, Ger. Bltn, 152 
Buta graTeolens, 846 


S. 

Bafran, Ger. Saffron, 8t7 
Bafran, Pr. Saffron, 847 
Saffron, 347 
Saftogriin, 70 
Sage, 361 
Sage, Meadow, 102 
SaMeb, 809 

Sainte-ange Powder, 23 
Balhei, Qer. Sage, 351 
(Salop, 309 
Salix alba, 145 
S ilvia Hormpnm, 103 
S. officinalia 361 
S. pratenaJ, 102 
S. Sclarea, 103 
S. verbenaca, 103 
SambnouB nigiS, 147 
Bauicle, Great, 246 
SantoUua ChamtocypariasuB, 361 
Sap-green, 70 
Saaoe-alone,^62 
Btmge, Pr. 3ago, ^1 
Bauerampfer^^^’ Sorrel, 358 
Bauerdom, Barberry, 30 

Saaerklee, Ger. Wood-Sorrel, 419 
BoMge dee Prie,' Fr. Meadow Clary, 
102 

Bwule, Pr. Will«w,'Jtl4 
SchachUlhalm, Ger. Horse-tail, 233 
Bchafgarbe, Gor. Yarrow, 423 


Beharlei, Qer. Claix 102 
Behmfer SahnmfiM Ger. ‘Crowfoot, 
124 I 

S^heiberirli, Qer. Water-Pazanip, 4W 
Bchellkraut, Ger, Oelandine, 90 'V 
BehierUn^, Ger. BemlSSk, ^15 
Bchlafbringemer, Ger. Poppy, 828 
Behlagkraut, Qer. Gbennd-pine, 197 
Bchld^eretnmge, Qer. AddePa-Tongne, 7 
BcMeheri-Pflaw^, Qer. Sloe, 866' 
BchliJuaeVblume, Ger^^ Cowslip, 122 
Behwwrze Johannisoeere, Gter. Black 
Currant, 181 

Bekwearxe Niesvntrx, Ger. Chriatmae 
Bose, 202 

Behnearser Benf, Qer. Mustard, 294 • 
Bcolopodendre, Pr. Hart’s-Tongue, 198 
Sooloi»dendrinin vulgare, 198 
^Oparin, 61 

Beordium, Pr. Water Germander, 190 
Berofulmre, Pr. Pigwort, 167 
Soroggs, 366 

Scrophulai’ia aquatioc, 167 
S. n^oBa, 168 
Soruby.-Qraaft;;,?’^; 

Sourry-iWaSB, 354 
Sedum acre, S70 
Seggs, 174 

Beidelbast, Ger. Moaereon, 278; Spurge- 
Laurel, 364 

Sempervivum teotorum, 237 
Benf, Schwwrzer, Qer. Mustard, 294 
Sengreen, 288 
Septfoil, 390 

BerpoUt, Pr. Wild Thyme, 386 
Sotterwort, 35 
Sotwidl, 392 
Sinapis alba, 296 
S. nigra, 294 

Binau, Ger. Lady’s.Mantlo, 245 
SingePs Syrup, 200 

Sinngrun Kleines, Ger. Periwinkle, 816 

Sisymbrium officinale, 199 

Binm Sisivmm, 407 

Skirret, 407 

Sloe, 356 • 

Srm/menJcrmit, Ger. Alexanders, 11 
S^yrninm Olnsatrum, 11 
Snakeroot, 47 • • 

Solanine, 62 
Solanum Dulcamara, 60 
Solidago Tirgaurea, 191 
Bops-in-Winc, 107 
Sorrel, 858 

Sorrel Wood, 419 , e 

Souheirette, Pr. Agrimony, 9 
Sour Trefoil, 420 
Southernwood, 860 
Bpargel, Ger. Asparagus, 24 
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Sparteine, 61 , 

Speedwell, Comnn, 862 
Speedwell, Germnder, 863 
' Spueea Filipendiila, 1^ 

Sytlimaxia, 272 ^ 

^poon Wort, SSIS * ' ^ 

Spurge Laurel, 864 
Staohyg betonioa, 40 
Bti^hisaign, Fr. Staveaaoie, 868 
Stareeaore, 868 

'BtecKapfel, Qer. ^om Apple, 881 
8iechlic}ier Mausd&m, Ger. Batcher’s 
Broom, 79 

Btechpalme, Ger. Holly, 217 
Bteinbeere, Ger. Bearberry, 32 
Steinbibgmelle, Ger. Baniet-Sazifrage, 

. i 

Btainklee, Ger. Helilot, 274 
Bteingame, Ger. Gromwell, 194 , 

Bt^hwnakdmer, Ger. Stavesaore, 368 
St. John’s Wort, 365 
Btinkende Nieseunarz, Ger. Bear’s-Foot, 
85 


Tilleul, Fr, Lime, 258 
Toad-i^x, 387 '' 

Tdlkirsehe, Qer. Deadly Nightshade, 
298 ' 

Tormentil, 889 

TormentHl, Qer. Tormentil, 389 
Tormentilh, Fr. Tormentil, 889 
Tortelle, Fr. Hedgo-MostaM, 199 
Trabison Cnmasi, 250 
Trifle d'Eau, Fr. l.aokbean, 66 
Trefiil, MeUlf-t,'^5 • 

Trefoil, Mar^, 66,, 

Trespe, Ger. Dariel, 139 
Trigonelte-Foemvn-grseoum, 160 
True-Love, 213 " 

Tue-chien, Fr. Colohioom, lOSljTll 
Tuggkoda, 170 ** 

IVmhoof, 196 ^ , 

Tilpfelfam, G4r. Poly^ ’y, ,>25 ' 
Tnipeiicine, 321 
ToKiilagn, TV. Coltsfoot, 113 
TussUago Farfara, 113 


Stone-Crop, Wall, 870 
Stramoine, Fr. ITiorfiyolo, 381 
Strawb(!rry, Wild, 372 ''' 

Stub-Wort, 420 
Bturm, at, Ger. Aconite, 1 
Succory, 374 
Sulphur-Wort, Sea, 216 
Bureau, Fr. Elder, 147 
Bissholz, Ger. Liquorice, 261 
Symphytum officinale, 117 
Syrupna oantatoris, 200 


T. 


Tamns vulgaris, 65 
Tanacetum vulgare, 377 
Tanaiae, Fr. Tansy, 877 
Tansy, 377 
Tar, 322 

Tarakhshagnn, 138 t 

Taraxacum officinale, 136 
Tcmhenkropf, Qer. BVmitor^, 184 
Taumel Lolch, Ger. Darnel, 139 
Taetsendguldenkrwut, Ger. Centaniy„92 
Taxus baccata. 425 
TelephiAm, 855 
Tetter-Berry, 63 
Tencrium Chamecdrys, 188 
■ T, Soordianj, 190 
Thistle, Lady’s, 879 
■Thom-ApK.le,38\ 
rThnunwort, Greater, 414 
ue. Wild, 385 

I Serpyllum, 885 
8;-armianas. 258 


D. 

Xrime, Ger. Elm, 152 
DImin, 154 

Ulitins campestris, 152 
Urtioa dioica, 296 


‘ T. 

Valerian, Great Wild, 391 
Valeriana officinalis, 391 
YdUriane, Fr. Valerian. 391 
Teilehen, Ger. Violet, 390 
Fi^lar, Fr. Hedge-Hnstard, 193 
VorbMoum Thapsns, 292 , 

Verbena officinalis, 393 » 

Terge d'Or, Fr. Golden Br d, lf-1 
Vermiculaire, Fr. Wall St(j te-Crop,^70 
Veronica Anagallis, 68 ’ . 

V. Boccabnnga, 58 
V. Gbams^lrys, 363, ^ 

V. oSioinalis, 362 

Yeronique Aquatique, Fr. Brooklime, 

68 

Yeronique, Fr. Speedwell, 362 
Vert de vessie, 70 
Vervain, 893 

Vmjatne, Fr.' VorvBifc,j^9} 

Yigne blanche, Fr. Bi*’■ v, 62 

Vinca minor, 316 

Vine, Wild, 63 * . * 

Vinegar, Four Thieves’., 187 
YinetUer, Fr. BarCerly, 30 
Viola canina, 398 
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'^Viola triAior, 898 
Tiolet, DogW398 
Violet, Bwe«, 896 
‘‘ VioUtte, Pr. Violet, 896 
^Viohtte des 8orcier$, Pr. Periwinkle, 
81^ 

Virgrinian Snakeroot, 47 
Visoum albnm, 286, 

VismalTa, 270 \ 

VogeVnest, Ger. Wili'i Carrot, 86 • 

Vulvaire, Pr. •..^ink ng ^>osefoot,493 
Vnlvaiia, 193 i * 

W. 

• IPocAoJ^, Ger. Jumper, 243 
Walre|Bllbui, 17 

Wc^TA. •£sterVuzey, Ger. Birthwort, 49 
’Wifll FepfiS , "Tx’ 

^IVolJwur!!, Ger. Comfrey, 117 
WaU Germander, 188 
'iFallnuss, Ger. Walnut, 398 
Walnut, 398 

Wmaendill, Ger. Coriander, 120 
Wosserarapjfer, Ger. Water Dock, 4/}3 
Waeserr-Baunvmrz, Ger. Water Pig- 
wort, 167 

TVaaserbungm, Ger. Brooklime, 68 
WaseerhcmJ, G i. Hemp-Agrimony, 
209 

Waeeerhlee, Ger. Buckbeau, 66 
Wasserpfeffer, Gor. Ai'smart or Water 
Popper, 49 

Wasser-Schierling, Ger. Water Hemlock, 
408 

Wasser-SehwirtUlie, Ger. YoHow Plag, 
173 

Wa*smoejerfc/i, Ger. Water Plantain, 
.413 

Wntet>*x\y. 401 

Water Dt^k, 403 

Water ]jn)p'v>'>rt. Hemlock, 406 

Water’OerfaitEder, 190 

Water ITemlock, 408 

Water Lovage, 4Q6 . 

Whter Parsnip, Prooombent, 412 


I Water Pwper, 49 
1 Wat&iPfctam, QreaA41S 
WegdoTTif Ger. Bupki^om, 69, 

Woferieh, Qroaser, Ger. Plantmn, 323 , 

Wegwarte, Gor. Succory, 874' 

Waggenf, Ger. HedgftJfaetard, 199 • 

Weiaae-Weide, Cter. Wttlow, 416 
Wemiutk, Ger. Wormwood, 421 
Wiesen-Kresse, Ger. Onokoo-Plower, 127 
, Wiiesensoibet, Ger. Clary, 102 
Wiasensch/rnmlcraMt, Ger. Cuckoo¬ 
flower, 127 • 

Weizmlmdterich, Ger. Bistort, 47 
Weiaergunzel, Got. Bugle, 71 
Wild Hard, 21 
Wild Thyme, 386 

Wilde Narde, Ger. Asarabaooa, 21 
Willow, ^Vhite, 416 
Windekraut, Ger. Bindweed, 42 
WUh-wind, 42 
Woodbine, 220 
Wood-Sorrel, 419 
Wood-Sour, 420 
Woodruff, Swoet, 417 
Woodruff, Squinanpy, 419 
Woirs-Bv-ie, . 

W'ol/«our*, Ger. Aconite, 1 
WbUkraut, Ger. MuUeii 2!'2 
Wormwood, 421 
Wormwort, 422 

WurTufa/m, Gor. Kale Pom, 162 

Y. 

Yarrow*423 
Yew, 425 
Ysop, 239 

Z. 

o 

Zahafran, 848 
Zi -'mrebe, Ger. Bryony, 62 
Zaimwind^ Ger. Bindweed, 42 
Zehrkraut, Ger. Botony, 40 
Zwiebel, Qe* Onion, 306 


THE END. 
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